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In this sparkling, poignant historical 
novel, little Princess Isabella of France, 
who was brought to London at the age of 
seven to marry Richard II, King of Eng- 
land, lives again. 

It is the story, too, of the adventures 
that befell fifteen-year-old Isabella Clin- 
ton, after Richard summoned her from the 
country to be a companion for his delicate 
little queen. 

The constantly exciting tale of this un- 
usual marriage is full of the color and 
pageantry of the medieval English court 
... of the plots and intrigues to undermine 
Richard's reign ... of Mistress Clinton's 
own romance with a young follower of 
Bolingbroke and her involvement in the 
scheme to keep the little Queen from harm 
during the nobles' rebellion and Richard's 
ultimate overthrow. 

'This has distinction by any standards; 
the fact that it is extremely exciting is the 
least of its virtues. Leamin'g fused and 
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Chapter 1 
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JLHE first time I set eyes on Gilles Cobham he did not 
know who I was. Nor did I know him, though I suppose I 
might have guessed. But though New Cobham is only fifteen 
miles from Clinton there is no road. It is all cross country and 
very awkward country it isall slippery ups and downs and 
little streams cutting you off where you don't expect them. So 
our houses might just as well have been separated by fifty miles 
or even five hundred. And besides, Cobham men were seldom 
at home; they served the King at court or in his wars, so why, 
on a rare visit home, should they trouble themselves about 
poor neighbors? And what pleasure could they look for, seeing 
that my father was dead and no one to welcome them but only 
my mother and me? 

I was leaning up against a tree by the roadside looking like 
any other peasant wench, with my petticoat pushed through 
a leather belt and lifted above my knees; and I was sunburned 
and disheveled as well. But though I looked like a peasant my 
manners were worse. For peasants are careful how they ad- 
dress their bettersthey have good reason to be! But I fell 
between two stools. I dared not speak on equal terms lest I be 

. 9 . 
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found out; and it stuck in my gorge to address this insolent 

youth as my superior. 

But perhaps I should tell you my name and my family. 

I was bom at Clinton and christened Isabella-a name in 
my mother's family. My father I never saw; he was killed in 
the French wars fighting alongside the Black Prince. And so 
I, his only child, became by grace of God heir to my father s 
estate such as it was! 

My mother was of the House of Valois which is in France. 
Some men brought home gold from the wars and some fine 
jewels, my father used to say, but he brought back the rarest 
jewel of them all his bride. I had this from my nurse, for my 
mother never spoke of him; and it was my nurse who told me 
how my father had died and how my mother had taken the 
news ". . . as though my lady had been smitten by a blight/' 
And I could see that for myself. It was as though ash had 
settled upon her beauty, and upon the warm heart that had 
brought her from her own land, so that even to me she ap- 
peared withdrawn and cold. 

My father's family is gentle. But for all that I have known 
what it is to go a little pinched with hunger and with cold. Our 
land is rich enough; but our men have always poured what 
gold they had into the King's wars. And my mother, though 
she belonged to the royal house of France a younger branch 
brought no dowry with her. Far from it. Hers was a runaway 
match; and when the truce was patched up, my father paid a 
heavy fine she was the French King's ward. 

For some time after my father's death my mother endured 
pinching and paring with pride. There was never any doubt in 
her mind but that the Black Prince would remember us. But 
like many another who trust in princes she was disappointed. 
Even after his death she went on hoping. Richard, his son, 
was only fourteen but he had already shown signs of kingly 
promise. But when the years went by and still no sign of re- 
membrance, my mother put that matter from her mind and,, 
as I supposed, gave it no further thought. 

I was a lonely child though there were children in plenty on 
our land. But my nurse forbade me to play with them. She 
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guarded my dignity; more than my mother, indeed, who being 
so great a lady took dignity for granted. 

But in any case there was little time for them to play. There 
was work for even the smallest upon our land; some of our 
peasants had run away, tempted by ever-rising wages. Wages 
fixed by law were certainly low; but, like many another ruined 
in the French wars, we had no money to pay a penny more 
than the law laid down. All over the country men were run- 
ning away from their masters and the land lost as many 
laborers as by the Black Death itself. 

As for me, my best play was to help in the fields. It was a 
delight to cast off my gown with the tight sleeves that fidgeted 
me and the trailing skirt that hindered me, and run into the 
fields where I could use my limbs freely and my tongue, too. 
For, in spite of my nurse, our peasants had a kindness for me; 
they were my good friends. 

But it was in spite of my nurse. She was never tired of warn- 
ing me that one day the King would send for me and that I 
must be schooled in the courtesies of my breeding. 

There were few, indeed, to school me. From our chaplain I 
learned the meager Latin to say my prayers; from my nurse, 
the crafts of the household. But for the tedious business of 
salting down meat and fish I had no patience; nor for the 
making of simples and soap. I could not fix my mind on such 
dull things, no, not even though she was forever dangling be- 
fore my nose the prospect of a grand marriage and the need of 
such knowledge that I might rule my household. 

It was from my mother that I learned the things I liked best 
to play upon the lute and to sing, especially the old airs of 
her childhood. Sometimes we played at chess and I would sit 
watching her long fine hands with their tapering nails move 
above the pieces. With me she spoke always in her own 
tongue; and though French was not so fashionable as it had 
been, and even at court you might hear as much English as 
French, I was glad of my mother's teaching when the King 
remembered us at last. 

And so I come again to the day I first saw Gilles Cobham. 

It was late spring. I had escaped into the fields and had 
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been working all day setting beans. More than once iny nurse 
came to the edge of the field and stood shading her eyes with 
her hand and calling my name. But each time I crouched low 
beneath my great hat and she could not see me. So there I 
stayed working and gossiping. When I was thirsty I drank the 
thin sharp beer of the peasants; and when I was hungry I 
begged a hunk of barley bread which I liked better than wastel 
--and still do. It seems that however old I may be, I shall 
never learn to be a fine lady. 

And now my day was over. It was growing towards twilight 
and the peasants already gone in to their beds. I was leaning 
against a great tree, well aware that I was late and that I made 
matters worse by loitering. But to tell the truth, I was more 
than a little apprehensive. I had never stayed out so late be- 
fore; and if my nurse complained to my mother, then had I 
good cause for apprehension. My mother, quiet as she was, 
could show so cold an anger that it would take a braver than 
I to face it So there I stood, the rush hat I had bought for 
a farthing from a gypsy pulled down over my face, and pluck- 
ing up courage to go home. 

And so standing, I heard, near at hand, the plop of horses' 
feet at the trot. Along our country lanes travelers of any sort 
were rare, and since I was already due for punishment I de- 
cided to give myself the pleasure of seeing the company go by. 

A handful of riders slowly breasted the hill, the dust of the 
long spring day rising about them. One of them set spur to 
his horse and rode smartly forward. 

It was a tall youth of about eighteen. He wore a short jacket 
of red Flanders cloth, brown hose very smooth without a 
wrinkle from thigh down to the riding boots of soft leather. 
There was a red cap upon the dark hair flowing smooth to his 
shoulder, and its long feather was held by a great buckle of 
silver. I noticed the cap because he did not uncover when he 
spoke to me. I ought not to have expected it. But I was af- 
fronted that he did not show me more courtesy. Dressed like 
a common peasant I might be; but I was Isabella Clinton. 

He reined in and asked me a surprising thing nothing less 
than the whereabouts of our manor. 
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"Before you/' I said, for the rising hill half hid it from 
sight. "And/' I added, smarting at his discourtesy, "plain as 
the nose on your face!" 

The red came up in his cheeks and I was glad I had stung 
him; he might have been handsome save that his nose was 
a shade too great. 

He leaned forward in the saddle and stared at the scrubby 
wench with a hat of common rush pulled down over untidy 
hair. "Take care you don't enjoy a taste of the whip!" he said 
very sharp and wheeled about. I saw him pointing out where 
the house lay and presently they trotted past me and down the 
hollow to Clinton. 

I sat for a full minute looking after them, two thoughts in 
my head and both of them strange. First and uppermost the 
thought that we had visitors at Clinton. The second nagging 
at the back of my mind that gentle manners of fine folk may 
be anything but gentle to those of humble birth. 

But, as I ran down the hill after the riders, I put that 
thought from my mind and wondered only why the riders 
should halt at Clinton, a thing I could hardly remember hap- 
pening before. And then I wondered what food we should set 
before them, it being still early in the year and our stock of 
pickled meat low. For the knight and his high-nosed son, a 
fat goose, a heron if they were lucky and the last of the 
venison; for his servants some pickled mutton and a couple 
of hares, maybe. Though we went short ourselves, Clintons 
should not blush before strangers, however fine they might be! 



Chapter 



B, 



lUT although I ran at the top of my speed it did not help 
me. I slipped into the house by the kitchen and was running 
up the narrow stairs that the servants use, when I stopped 
short. On the topmost stair stood my nurse, her face as red 
as Turkey dye and her coif pushed to one side so that the 
scanty grey hair showed. 

''So, you have come home at last, my lady!" She lumbered 
down the stairs to me. "And where have you been in heaven's 
name, if one may ask!" And she reached out a hand and shook 
me so that the teeth all but rattled in my head. For although 
she guarded my dignity against all others, she allowed herself 
greater liberty, caressing or chiding as the fit took her; and 
never stinting blows if my conduct demanded them. I did not 
mind overmuch. A blow is soon forgotten if the heart be 
good! 

Now, gripping me by the shoulder and dragging me after 
her up the stairs for she was a big woman and I not tall for 
my age she went on with her clatter. 

"Guests today, God save us! Sir Geoffrey Cobham and his 
esquire who, by his looks, should be his son. And what they 
do here I cannot think for they never set foot across this 
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threshold since your father died! There they are large as life, 
below in the Big Room. And my lady has sent for you again 
and again and she is not best pleased, I can tell you, that you 
are not to be found. And you are to join them for supper 
and how can that be since you are blacker than a pagan? Do 
you think they will wait till it please your highness to sup? 
Or think you they will be pleased to sit at table with a blacka- 
moor?" 

And now I was as dismayed as she. We stood staring at 
each other; then seeing the dismay clear upon my face the 
kindness came back into her own. "I have a pan of water 
ready/ 7 she said briskly. "I know you well! And I have put 
out your best gown though it is not as fine as all that, more's 
the pity! So come quickly for you are a disgrace to any wench, 
let alone the young mistress of Clinton/' 

I followed her into her chamber thanking my stars that she 
was rheumy so that even in summer a brazier burned in her 
chamber. She wasted no time upon the lacing of my bedrag- 
gled gown but took a knife to it; and before I knew what she 
was about she had my face down in the basin and was washing 
me with such vigor that the soap ran into my eyes. I cried 
out through the steam and the smart that I should be late 
for supper. But late or early, she said, I was not fit to be seen 
and whose fault was that? 

When I was clean enough though she sighed long and 
deep at the state of my skin she took a comb and drew it 
none too gently through the tangle of my hair. Still grumbling, 
she picked my gown from the top of the press and drew it 
over my head. For all it was my best, the green silk was faded 
and a little cracked. But the fur upon the short jacket was 
good, and the velvet rich and scarcely rubbed. 

I stood silent while, puffing and grumbling, she pulled the 
laces at the back. And all the time I wondered what excuses 
to make for being late this one occasion when there were 
guests. My nurse brought me my best shoes from the closet, 
drew the comb once more through my hair, knelt to settle 
the heavy folds of my gown, rose to smooth the velvet across 
the shoulders and then stood back to look at me. 
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"If you behaved yourself according to your station, my task 
would be easier," she grumbled. But as I turned, she took me 
by the shoulder and swung me round. "And yet you are well 
enough to look at," she said, and planted a great kiss upon my 
cheek. 

I went carefully down the stairs holding up the tail of my 
gown; the shoes had been made in France for my mother's 
narrow foot and pinched me upon the small toe. As I came 
into the Big Room the dogs set up such a barking and a 
bounding and a wagging and a fawning that what with the 
pinching of my shoes it was a marvel that I was not altogether 
overthrown. 

Supper was over and the tables cleared away. My mother 
sat in her great chair by the chimneypiece. The color was high 
in her cheeks that were always so pale, and the light in her 
eyes that were always so sad. And I saw suddenly why she 
had been accounted a great beauty and why she might have 
married the greatest gentleman of France; and why my father 
had had to pay so great an indemnity and glad to pay it! 

Sir Geoffrey rose in his place and his son with him. I saw 
the squire send me a sharp glance but I did not look at him 
save from the corner of my eye. I looked instead at Sir Geof- 
frey and he was worth looking at in his fine houppelande, for 
he still wore his traveling dress. It was of blue lined with 
purple and cut in the new fashion, the sleeves so great that 
they all but swept the floor. He was handsome with the same 
high nose as his son; but it became him better. Here was the 
pattern which, by God's grace, the son might grow to when 
he had more sense! 

If I looked well at Sir Geoffrey, be sure he repaid the com- 
pliment. He searched my face and said, ''She brings back her 
father/' and he smiled. But I would not smile. I was shy with 
strangers always and I was ill at ease under the long glance of 
the proud lad. So I made a stiff curtsey and went over and sat 
on a stool by my mother. 

She said no word of reproof; on the contrary she put out 
her hand and laid it for a moment upon my knee in a rare 
caress. Then she said softly, still with that lovely color in her 
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cheeks, "God has not forgotten us." And then she said, "My 
child, you are bidden to the court/ 7 

I stared at her; the thing did not make sense. How should 
I go to court who had not two pence to rub against each 
other? And what should I do when I got there, country bred 
and ignorant of the ways of the great? But it was not for me 
to question my mother, so I sat quiet and listened. 

"You are to ride to Westminster with Sir Geoffrey here. 
The King knows our circumstances and that I have no servants 
to send with you/' 

But why me? Why? 

She answered the question unspoken. 

"You go in the King's train to bring home the Queen!" 

So that was it! She was leaving her own country, the Prin- 
cess of France. Seven years old and a wedded wife! Wed by 
proxy it is true; but none the less, the knot securely tied. A 
wife follows her husband. But seven years old! They might 
have left her a little longer to play! 

But my mother looked farther than I "God grant," she 
said, "that this bring peace between our two countries, a 
lasting peace." 

"Peace/" Sir Geoffrey pulled at his beard. "You will pardon 
me, lady, for my bluntness, but this country does not like 
the marriage. They are saying everywhere that the King leans 
so much towards France that he is in danger of toppling off 
the throne." 

My mother's brows, fine and plucked, went up till they 
were all but hidden beneath her coif which she wore in the 
old style. 

"They are complaining everywhere," Sir Geoffrey said. 
"They say it is not a truce the King wants but an end to war 
altogether. Peace!" 

"And what better? Will they never learn? Dear God will 
they never learn?" and she beat one hand upon the other. 
"Even along these country tracks we see them, the wounded 
and the crippled and the sick, dragging themselves along, 
begging from house to house." 

"The country is full of them," Sir Geoffrey agreed. "But 
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that won't stop fools from thinking war the quickest way to 
get rich. Everyone is crazy to sack cities and cart away loot! 
Times are hard and no one thinks about anything but grab- 
bing at wealth/' 

"Wealth!" my mother said, "wealth is for the few. And for 
the rest famine and poverty and the tears of women and 
children. And they do not understand, they do not under- 
stand . . ." 

"Not spoken like a soldier's wife/' he said. 

"But like a soldier's widow/' she answered swiftly. 

"War will make all things right/ So they say and so they 
think. Let taxes grow like snowballs; let harvests go un- 
gathered; let widows weep and orphans starve, still the people 
want war. And they will have it, too!" Sir Geoffrey said. 

"And you?" she asked. "You?" 

"I am a plain man and a soldier." 

She opened her mouth and I saw how she bit back the 
words. She spoke to me instead, turning the conversation. 
"Within a few weeks you sail for France. The King has 
chosen you to be one of the Queen's women." 

Woman to the Queen, I, Isabella Clinton, raw from the 
country and King Richard's court the most splendid in 
Christendom! Glorious for me, no doubt . . . too glorious! 
And suddenly my home, dull as it could be, was precious in 
my eyes. Home; and my mother; and my nurse; and the men 
and women I had known all my life. And at court you had to 
walk tip-toe. A place of gossip and intrigue, and no counting 
on the King for justice. His uncertain kindnesses and his cer- 
tain rages, it was common talk; even in the country we heard 
it. He had taken the death of his first Queen hard. Two years 
and no more reconciled to his loss than the day she had 
died! His grief was half anger, so they said; impious anger 
against heaven that had taken from him something that was 
his. King Richard's court. Backbiting and cruelties and lying 
and treacheries. And what should I do, fifteen years old and 
without a friend? 

My face was a tell-tale. My mother said, a little stern, 
"Kings command and subjects obey." And then she added 
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more gently, "It is the Queen you serve, not the King; the 
Queen whose kinswoman you are and whose name you bear/' 

"You will like her well/ 7 Sir Geoffrey said. "She is a little 
child but her spirit is great. I was with the Earl Marshal, you 
know, when he took her King Richard's offer of marriage and 
I would not have missed it for the world. It was at St. Pol 
where the royal children live. There sat Ysabeau a bold and 
painted piece I should have said, were she not Queen of 
France. The little Dauphin was standing by her side; a pale 
and sickly child a poor spirit. When he saw us he put his 
head down as though we would eat him and would not look 
at us. But the Princess stood very straight and still/' 

"What is she like, my little kinswoman?" my mother asked. 

"A charming little person. The Valois nose, of course; but 
in her it is fine rather than long. And the Valois mouth; but 
the expression is very sweet Her mother's famous eyes, large 
and dark and brilliant; but they are gentle . . . and they are 
honest. They tell me she has her mother's complexion, too, 
fine red-and-white, but that day she was pale. She is tall for 
her age and delicately made. One of these days she will turn 
men's headsand not because she is a queen." 

My mother nodded and smiled, proud of her little kins- 
woman. 

"When we knelt she took a step forward; then she stood 
very stilllike a little statue you see in church. 

"The Lord Marshal said, 'Madam, you know why we are 
here?' She nodded and her chin trembled a little. Then he 
said, If it please God, you shall be our Lady and our Queen/ 

"For a moment she was silent. Then she spoke. Her voice is 
little and clear like a bell of glass I heard once in the East. 
"Sir/ and she was very grave, 'if it please God and my lord 
and father that I shall be Queen of England, I shall be well 
pleased. For I have been told that I shall be a great lady/ 
Her eyes danced. She was suddenly a little girl. 

"She took the Earl Marshal by the hand and led him to the 
Queen. We were charmed by her pretty face but we liked her 
pretty ways even better. Queen Ysabeau assured us that no 
one had told the Princess what to say. She had spoken straight 
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from her own heart. She is all heart that little one, though 
she hides it beneath a royal dignity. If only she were a few 
years older " 

"Then?" asked my mother. 

"Then she might comfort the King." 

My mother smiled though the smile was crooked in her 
face. "She is the right age/' she said softly. "If she were older 
she could not comfort him. The King could endure no 
woman yet in the Queen's place. But this child, so gentle and 
so debonair one of these days he will love her as she de- 
serves." 

"God grant it!" Sir Geoffrey said. "Whatever his faults the 
King is tender to all young things. This little Queen may yet 
become the light of his eyes." 

"Then she will serve France well and England, too/' my 
mother said. 

But Sir Geoffrey pulled again at his beard. "I would not 
wager on that! If she were an angel straight from heaven with 
a halo on her head great as a dish, still she could not make the 
people like this marriage." And now it was his turn to send 
the conversation in another direction. 

So they stopped talking of high politics and the marriage 
of kings and talked of things nearer home of how the coun- 
try had not yet recovered from the Black Death, though it 
was almost thirty years since, so that in many places the land 
lay unbilled and everywhere harvests were small. Sir Geoffrey 
lamented that though many years had passed fifteen or 
thereabouts since the revolt of the hateful Tyler, people still 
remembered his drunken notions and the crazy speeches of 
John Ball. "Everywhere," he said, "the common people are 
puffing themselves up and pushing themselves above their 
station. Such a thing has never been seen! As for the burghers 
and their wives you would take them for gentry at the very 
least. They go about in silks and velvets, and all befurred, 
and gold chains about their necks as though the law did not 
forbid them to ape their betters." 

My mother only shrugged; but to me it seemed odd and a 
little bitter that the wives of tradesmen should go all in 
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velvet and fur while she, great lady of France and gentle- 
woman of England, should go all but threadbare. 

"Yes," Sir Geoffrey said. "J a< is as good as his master and 
Joan, by all accounts, a good deal better! Why, Gilles here 
was treated with downright rudeness by one of your wenches." 

The color burned high in my mother's cheeks. Here was a 
thing, at least, she could put right. She turned to the esquire 
and asked him what manner of wench she should be well 
whipped. 

Gilles looked at me straight. 

Of middle height, he thought; but the wench leaned against 
a tree and he could not be sure. A brown skin. Eyes blue 
maybe; or perhaps grey. And he kept his eyes upon me 
brown hair; of a chestnut color and rough and tumbled as a 
horse's mane. 

My mother would have summoned our steward then and 
there but Sir Geoffrey begged her to put the matter from her 
mind; and Gilles said, his eye still upon me, that it was but an 
ignorant slut and not worth further thought 

I did not know which way to look; and as soon as, without 
rudeness, I could, I rose and asked that I might be excused. I 
curtseyed to my mother and to Sir Geoffrey; but when I 
turned to Gilles the hatefulness of his smile overthrew me. 
Overthrew me, indeed, so that I stumbled upon the tail of 
my gown and would have fallen had he not put out a quick 
hand. I saw my mother frown at this piece of clumsiness so 
I asked her pardon and went out of the Big Room and up to 
my chamber. 

My nurse was dozing upon her stool. She yawned as she 
stripped off my jacket and unlaced my gown. She was three- 
quarters asleep too sleepy, thank heaven, to pester me with 
questions. So she plaited my hair and pulled the bedcovers 
smooth and took herself and her candle away. 

And there I was left in the darkness to sleep. But though 
my body was weary, for it was long past my bedtime and I 
had worked in the fields all day, my mind was awake and in 
a turmoil. ... An insolent youth threatened me with a whip- 
ping; my mother smiled bright with unhoped-for happiness; 
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a little girl carried herself with royal courtesy. And then, 
again, his eyes fixed upon me with hidden laughter, Gilles; 
and on my arm I felt again the hard strength of his hand, the 
hand that had promised me a whipping. 
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JLHE clatter in the courtyard was louder than usual, the 
dogs barking fit to burst their sides; and grumbling a little be- 
cause I was still half asleep, I went to the window to see the 
cause of the din. My window was narrow after the old 
fashion and I could not see much. But I saw enough to 
please me the departure of our guests. Sir Geoffrey was al- 
ready on horseback; and Master Gilles was striding hither 
and thither poking his long nose into every concern. It was 
his right to do so he was his father's esquire; but it did not 
make me love him any the more. 

And now being thoroughly awake, I rubbed the sleep from 
my eyes, put on my petticoat and jacket, for the backlacing 
of my gown I could not manage, and went downstairs. 

In the kitchen it was all heat and smell; dogs rolled upon 
the floor worrying at last week's bones. The smell of last 
night's supper hung in the air; and with it, the smell of today's 
dinner for the cook was already about his business. 

I had no mind for eating in the Big Room along with the 
others, but in the bin I found a fresh crust of barley bread 
and I dipped it in honey; I took a long drink of beer cold 
from the stone of the cellar, and stepped out of doors. 

23 * 
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In front of the house, the clatter from the yard was hushed. 
Before me lay open fields, the grass grey and gleaming like 
pearl; and all the leaves of the trees young and bright and very 
green. As I walked, my feet bare in the dew, I knew even more 
certainly that I did not want to leave my wide fields for nar- 
row streets where houses meet overhead, leaning to each other 
in a dark tunnel, and all growing things flowers and grass 
evenstand straight as prisoners in the narrowness of a 
garden. 

From a tree a thrush sang, each note quick and light and 
clear; a pigeon cooed lazily in the air above me; in the field 
a horse whinnied. All country sounds coming soft and fa- 
miliar and kind. 

But soon the quiet was broken. Shrill upon the air came yet 
another familiar sound sound of my own name. And, while 
I wondered whether to obey or to hide myself, there was my 
nurse standing upon the doorstep, coif pushed a little to one 
side as though she had slept in it and perhaps she had red 
arms akimbo on the thickness of her waist, and stout legs bare 
to the knee. 

Useless to pretend I had not heard. I turned about and 
went towards the house. 

"Well, you are no slugabed today!" she told me, very 
hearty. "And that is good. There is much to do!" And, hand 
above my elbow, she marched me indoors. 

The Big Room was empty, breakfast done, trestles stacked 
against the wall and fresh rushes strewn. She settled her bulk 
upon a bench and I stood beside her. 

"Sir Geoffrey is gone," she said, "but he will be back again 
in three weeks, he and his esquire. There's a lovely young 
man!" She looked at me out of the corner of her eye. "There's 
half the demoiselles from here to London would give their 
eyes to ride in his company!" 

"I am of the other half and I value my eyes! Well, what 
are all the many things that must be done?" 

"God save us, child, your clothes. The washing and the 
mending, to say nothing of the making! The tailor should be 
here tomorrow, I sent a message by Sir Geoffrey's man they 
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cloth; or a piece of Damascus silk though the Lord knows 
how we are to pay for it! But come along now, there is all to 
do-and little time!" 

I followed with an ill grace; I had little mind to sit indoors 
so fine a morning. But soon ill-humor vanished, for what girl 
with a wardrobe as scanty as mine could resist a new gown, 
never mind from what old garment it had been contrived? 

My nurse had rifled every chest and press; garments lay 
about filling my narrow chamber with long-forgotten sweet- 
ness. We shook out fine woollen stuffs a little faded with 
time; and linens dark from lying, which we set in the sun to 
bleach. There was a gown of rich silk made in the old style, 
the sleeves over-full. Plenty of good stuff, she said; the tailor 
could make it over like new. It was patterned with lilies. I 
might wear it, she thought, as a compliment to the new 
Queen. There was a little jacket of fine velvet to go with it 
which wanted nothing but a tippet of fur hung from the 
elbow to bring it into fashion. 

And now followed a great to-do a washing of garments 
both in the tub and in the stream; a beating of garments to 
drive out the moth; and a mending of garments where the 
moths had already gorged themselves. Here a cote was put 
aside to let out in the bodice my mother had been famous 
for her slender shape or a kirtle to be shortened or a sleeve 
tightened. 

The tailor came and cut me a riding habit of fine blue 
neither rubbed nor faded; and he made a houppelande to go 
over it, for winds are keen on a spring day. It was of deeper 
blue of rich scarletcloth so that you felt warm only looking at 
it. It was cut in the newest fashion with great sleeves and a 
little collar very high at the neck and a row of buttons all 
down the front. I admired it so much that I could scarcely 
endure anyone to lay a finger on it ... at first. But soon 
enough I was as careless as usual, flinging it here and there as 
the mood took me. 

Day by day we sat and sewed; even my mother came from 
her bower and sewed with us. And while we worked, the 
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chaplain would read us miracles of the saints. More than once 
my mother tapped me gently upon an idle hand, or my nurse 
beat less gently upon the head of a sewing-maid. And we 
would sing, too, and very sweet it sounded. 

Every morning I would look through my narrow window 
and see the leaves widen on the trees and I would say to 
myself, Ten mornings, or nine mornings or eight mornings . . . 
and, soon it will be the last morning. And even the thought 
of serving the child who was Queen of England brought little 
comfort. 

But whether we welcome it or not, the day that must 
come comes. 

Before it was light I heard my nurse clacking along the 
passage and there came before her the moving light from the 
torch she carried. She reached up and thrust it into place 
upon the wall and the dark room was filled with light like 
wine in a clear goblet. 

She went out again and returned with a pannikin of hot 
water; and that showed how precious I had suddenly become. 
For all through the winter I had been forced to break the ice 
within the ewer or go without my wash and I leave you to 
guess what, often enough, I did. But today, though the air 
was mild with spring, here was a pan of heated water clouded 
a little as though milk had been spilt into it; and with the 
steam arose the fragrance of roses. 

"Perfume for my lady," she said, "a gift from the King. It 
comes from the East one of the Crusades, maybe! I stole but 

a drop or two. Ah " And she blew out her wide nostrils and 

took in so noisy a breath of pleasure that in spite of my heavy 
heart I burst out laughing and felt better. 

She washed me from head to foot, digging deep into the 
soap. Now this soap was made from my mother's receipt; it 
had been in her family for generations and the ingredients 
were costly and rare. So this free use of it was yet another 
sign of my risen value. She drew a fresh linen shift over my 
head and I stood still as a child at her knee whilst she drew 
the comb through my hair. 

She lifted my new habit, tutting her disapproval Blue 
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for the wayside! Drab was the only color for the road, be the 
wearer gentle or simple. The habit had no backlacing for I 
must manage for myself on the journey; but with the long 
length of silver buttons in front it fitted well enough. She 
brought me a broad belt of fine leather with a hanging pouch; 
and when I felt inside there were five pieces of silver. 

Last of all she brought my gloves, two pairs. The first with 
the Valois arms embroidered upon the backmy mother's 
gloves, for show only, being too narrow for my English hands; 
but the other pair were wide and strong and supple to hold 
the reins. 

"Now you must eat/' my nurse said, stepping back to ad- 
mire me. She went to the half-open door and roared out her 
commands; the breath was hardly out of her lungs before my 
mother's page came in with a cup of wine and bread and cold 
meat on a platter. 

But eat I could not. I wet my lips with wine-and-water; but 
the moment her back was turned, young Tom stuffed both 
bread and meat into his pouch so that the platter was cleared 
and all three of us satisfied. 

And now it was time to go. 

I looked about the little chamber that had been mine as 
long as I could remember. I went over to the narrow window 
and pushed it wide and looked over the fields that my eyes 
had seen day after day, and would see no more for many days. 
And then I turned to my nurse. 

She opened her arms and in spite of my fine habit she 
clasped me tight and prayed God to bless me. Then she 
picked up my cloak and folded it over my arm and put into 
my hand the broad hat of fine straw to keep me from the 
sun, and I turned and went slowly down the stairs. 

My mother called to me as I passed her bower. She was 
already up and dressed, a rare thing with her at this hour. As 
a rule she lay abed late, until seven o'clock or eight even. 

She was seated in her great chair, heavy-eyed as though she 
had not slept. I went over and would have knelt by her side, 
but she smiled as if to remind me of my new habit, so I took 
her kneeling-stool and sat at her feet 
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From without came the din of departure; horses neighing, 
dogs barking, hens clucking and being shooed away from 
underfoot; the clear sharp tones of orders given-Gilles' voice 
I could have sworn; serving men calling to each other in our 
broader country speech and the brassy jingle of harness. 

But within my mothers room it was quiet and a little sad. 

She took my hand and held it within her own. The gesture, 
so rare, so unexpected, filled my eyes with tears. But when 
she spoke I tried to smile so that now she smiled, too. 

"If your father were here he would know how to speak!" 
And his name on her lips showed me how deep lay the things 
she had to say. 

"It is no easy thing for you to go away, ignorant and alone; 
no, nor for me to let you go. But I am content. And it is not 
because you serve the Queen of England though that is a 
great honor. And it is not because you serve a Princess of 
France though that is even greater honor. It is because we 
are of kin; and my family has always served hers as a younger 
branch should do. 

"Now what shall I say to you about the court? Everything 
will be strange to you even ordinary things will be difficult; 
your comings and goings, the very words you speak, all bound 
by etiquette! 

"Well, that is little enough. You are quick to learn. 

"But there are other things, things I would not wish you to 
learn, quickly or slowly. You leave a home where everything 
is simple, poor even. You go to luxury and to careless living. 
Let it not turn your head; still less your heart. You will find 
the court magnificent; and you will find it corrupt. You will 
find honor and dishonor holding handsand it will be hard, 
sometimes, to tell which is which. 

"So what can I say to you after all? Guard your honor above 
all things. Keep your heart soft and your head hard. Say little 
and think more. Serve God and your lady with all your might. 
And now may He bless you and keep you from all harm/' 

She rose and put her arms about me and kissed me upon 
both cheeks in the French fashion; and then upon the mouth 
as is any mother's fashion. At that my heart shook so that I 
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all but burst into beseeching not to send me from her. But 
the thing was not in her hands; so I set my lips and said 
nothing. 

I picked up my hat and cloak again; my mother took a 
furred cover from the bed and put it about her, for the morn- 
ing air was over-keen for her; and together we went down to 
the yard. 

Sir Geoffrey bowed in greeting; but his chaperon was 
twisted round his head like a turban and could not easily be 
doffed. Gilles took off his feathered cap and gave us both 
Good Day. For a moment or so. Sir Geoffrey and my mother 
stood a little apart, talking; but Gilles, impatient to be off, 
made a hand to help me to the saddle. So I was forced to 
mount. And perhaps it was as well; for, when we must part, 
the short Good-bye is best. But I would not let my young 
squire see my tears, not I; so I put a grin on my face and, 
nodding and smirking with a heart fit to break, I set out on 
a fine May morning to serve a queen and to find my life's 
adventure. 



Chapter 4 



I 



WINKED the tears from my eyes and sat upright upon 
my horse, looking neither to right nor left. In a minute or 
two we had passed the tree against which I had sat a few 
short weeks ago and how far away that seemed! From the 
corner of my eye I observed how my young squire grinned 
and I hardened my heart still further against him. 

On all sides of us lay the familiar fields. Now and again 
some villein, or a wench driving pigs, or a lad with geese 
would stop to call a greeting; or a peasant in the fields would 
straighten his back to bid us Godspeed. 

And now we had left the fields and were riding a track I 
did not know. Here was a tree I had never seen; or a cottage 
or a pond. No one called Godspeed after us; the dogs yapped 
at our heels making the horses nervous; women came to their 
doors and shaded their eyes to stare after the strangers- 

As I rode on, my hand stretched out now and again to pat 
the palfrey who seemed the only friendly creature in all the 
world, I was aware of Gilles pulling upon the reins and guid- 
ing his horse close to me. And since the track was narrow, I 
must either ride close to his side or be pushed into the ditch. 

30 
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So there we were, riding it would seem in friendship; but 
my heart burned. I could not forget he had threatened to have 
me whipped and his smile assured me that he remembered, 
too. 

For a while neither of us spoke. Then Gilles said, "Since we 
must travel together, it would be pleasanter if we were 
friends/' But he said it as though he cared not a straw one 
way or the other. 

"I am not over-fond/' I told him, "of the company of 
bullies!" And I hoped that would take the edge off his grin. 

But I was mistaken. He laughed outright. "One of these 
days/' he said, "you will truly get yourself into mischief and 
maybe I shall not choose to pull you out!" 

I was struck dumb at this piece of impertinence and he 
went on, "For in your way, my lady, you are as mannerless 
as a certain wench who leaned against a tree." 

I had meant to flick him and it was myself that smarted! 

"That wench," he said and his voice was level so that I did 
not know how to take him mocking or earnest, "deserved 
the whipping she escaped. And though I described her well 
enough with her sunburn and her tumbled hair, it was a pic- 
ture that would fit half a dozen wenches. But there was a 
thing I did not tell. That wench spoke not like a peasant but 
like a gentlewoman. And more. Some words she trilled upon 
her tongue a very little as though, perhaps, she knew the 
speech of France as well as our own. Such a wench," he was 
thoughtful, "should not be hard to find." 

After that he said no more, nor did I; I was still sore be- 
cause he had had the best of it. Suddenly a thrush in the 
hedge burst into song, trilling and rolling as if it had learned 
its song in France. In spite of myself I had to laugh. Gilles 
laughed, too. So there we were laughing together; and though 
we said no more, my heart was lighter and it no longer 
seemed that my horse was my only friend. 

At midday we dismounted and sat beneath a great budding 
tree while the servants set out the food. The wine was warm 
and tasted of the skin; but after the first wry mouthful it went 
well enough with pigeon pie and bread and cheese. When we 
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had rested a little we mounted again; for we had a long way 

to go before nightfall 

And now the track widened into a road; but I did not know 
it for a road till Gilles told me. I had never been so far from 
home as to come upon a road; paths and cross-country rides 
were all I knew, A road, I had thought, should be smooth as a 
floor; but here were pitfalls enough to keep my horse bump- 
ing. And I was growing peevish because of the dust that blew 
into my eyes in spite of the great hat. But I had no pity from 
Gilles. He said roundly that I had little cause for complaint. 
Let me ride the flooded highway early in February; or when 
it was icebound in winter and slippery as glass; or through 
the swirling dust of high summer and then I might find cause 
to grumble! So I stopped complaining and enjoyed myself 
instead. 

And there was plenty to see. There were pilgrims and 
palmers, their great hats hung with cockleshells; there were 
tinkers, and there were tumblers, their faces set towards Lon- 
don; and once we had to back into a ditch and wait there in 
the dust while wagons lumbered by laden with the goods of 
some great lord moving from one of his houses to another. 
To me, fresh from the country, it was as gay as a book. I 
found myself humming beneath my breath. 

The sun had gone down behind the trees when we came in 
sight of the convent where we were to He that night. There it 
stood, high as a castle and black behind its great walls; but 
here and there a light pierced the darkness which was a com- 
fort to us all. For the roads had grown empty with the fading 
light; and if birds were roosting in the branches, birds of 
another sort would soon be flyingbirds of ill-omen who ply 
their trade in the dark. We were all weary; and as for me, I 
had not slept over-much the night before; and though I can 
sit a horse well enough, we had been riding day-long and I 
was growing stiff in the muscle, and sore. 

Gilles spurred forward and pulled at the bell. Presently a 
shutter in the gate was drawn aside and then the great door 
swung inwards and we rode into the yard. 

I had never seen so great a house. The echoes ringing out as 
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our feet moved in the long corridors hushed me so that I 
found myself walking as light as my stiff muscles would let 
me and talking not at all. 

The nun that went before to guide us brought us into the 
parlor and bade us be seated and she would fetch the Prioress. 

Sir Geoffrey and Gilles stretched themselves out, wonder- 
ing aloud what there might be to sup the Prioress of St. 
Agatha was renowned for her table. But I sat still and stared 
at a picture of our Savior. So real it was to me who had seen 
so little, that it was as though the blood flowed out upon 
the painted wood. 

I sat very still and could not take my eyes away. 

The door opened softly and there stood the Lady Prioress. 
She was grand as a queen in her silk habit and her gossamer 
veil and the great jeweled cross upon a chain of gold. And 
when she spoke it was plainer still that she was a great lady; 
for though she was courteous, her voice showed that she was 
not one to brook contradiction, no, not even though it were 
reasonable. 

Sir Geoffrey and Gilles she knew, they had lodged here 
before. But me she greeted with especial kindness. My mother 
and father, she said, had halted here on their wedding journey 
home. She had not seen my mother since but she remem- 
bered her well for her beauty. 

Sir Geoffrey told her that I was for France to bring home 
the Queen. She sighed at that, saying, there was an adventure 
that would not turn out well. 

"I am for peace/' she said, "as all Christ's servants must 
be. But no peace can come from this. The wars have been 
too bitter and too bloody to be patched up with a marriage. 
And such a marriage! So young a child in the Good Queen's 
place. No wonder the people do not trust the King the whole 
thing smacks of knavery/' 

Sir Geoffrey repeated what my mother had said just be- 
cause she was a child she might comfort the King. But she 
tutted it away. 

"Whether she comforts the King or not is his private con- 
cern and not ours. But peace, peace concerns us all. The King 
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is right to set his heart upon it; but his way is wrong. Peace 
is a thing that grows slowly; and it must be rooted in many 
hearts and not in one. The King moves too fast for the com- 
mon people ... too rash ... too far/' 

As they went on talking their voices seemed to come from 
far away; I was forced to fix my eyes on the picture to keep 
myself awake. And from afar came the voice of the Prioress. 
". . . in the end blood, so much blood!" I stared at the 
wounded hands and feet. Could she mean those, I wondered? 

I think I must have dozed a little for when we were sum- 
moned to table I stumbled upon my feet so that a nun took 
me by the hand and led me instead to bed. I remember the 
smoothness of oil rubbed into my back so that the stiffness 
melted in that delightful warmth; and I remember spooning 
something hot and sweet and delicious from a bowl. It was 
honeyed milk but I did not know what it was until I asked. 
I did not know the taste of milk my nurse thought it dirty 
stuff and fit only for pigs. 

I fell asleep at once and did not stir until the sun full on 
my face awoke me. I was fresh enough but stiff, a little, from 
long riding. Upon a stool lay my habit neatly brushed and free 
from crease; and upon another stool a ewer with water and a 
fine linen towel. So first I knelt to my prayers, a thing I 
sometimes forgot; but within a convent, I could not forget. 
Then I went to the window and looked out. 

And here was a surprise, indeed! I had thought myself in 
a convent, but there in the garden, walking upon the lawns 
and among the bright flowers, were ladies, very fine indeed, 
as though they might be in a king's palace. Trains of silk 
swept the grass and jewels flashed when the sun caught them. 
One lady played with a little creature on a chain and from 
the distance it looked like a sick dog. But Gilles told me 
afterwards it was a monkey brought from the East, a sick 
creature that shivered and looked with mournful eyes upon 
a world it did not understand. 

When I was dressed and my hair neat, I went downstairs; 
but the corridors were so long and the doors so many that I 
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lost my way. Presently I came upon a nun walking softly in 
felt sandals and she brought me to the dining room of the 
Prioress where I found Sir Geoffrey and GiUes already at 
table. 

I looked about for the Prioress but Sir Geoffrey said she had 
long since been about her business. For all she looked so 
proud and fine she worked harder than anyone old or young 
in the great house; or within its wide demesnes, either, 
harder than any lusty lad that ploughed from dawn to dusk. 
While I spread my bread and whiter I had never seen 
thick with butter and drank my ale, Gilles said all agrin that 
we should not ride until tomorrow because of my stiffness. 
I was about to tell him and sharply too that I could sit 
in the saddle as long as he, but Sir Geoffrey said kindly that 
we could all do with a rest and that the Prioress had left word 
that I might wander where I chose. 

I thought of the chapel at once our church at home was 
so small and so bare. "Until last night," I told Sir Geoffrey, 
"I never saw a picture in my life. Pictures, carvings at court 
one should know about these things." 

"Then take a good look at the new picture from Flanders/' 
Gilles advised me, "and then you will have seen something 
that many clever people have not seen at court or elsewhere. 
You will know it at once. It is not painted upon wood but 
upon fine linen." 

I stared at that and Gilles laughed. "Your eyes will pop out 
in a minute! Painting upon linen is a new fashion in the Low 
Countries/' 

A nun walking in the cloister went with me to the chapel; 
and on the way I asked her about the fine ladies in the garden. 

Her brows came together beneath her wimple; the kindness 
went out of her eyes and she said, very short, that these fine 
ladies came to rest or to make a retreat so they said; but 
instead they used God's House as though it were an inn. And 
then she muttered beneath her breath, something about the 
Prioress herself playing the fine dame. And then her fingers 
found her rosary and she did penance. 
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When she had finished praying she said, "God forgive me! 
The Prioress wears the cross upon her breast; and if it is set 
with jewels it is still the blessed cross ... I suppose." 

Inside the chapel I stood, my eyes running this way and 
that, and not knowing what to look at first. For there was a 
richness and a splendor, as though this were a king's palace 
and not a convent hidden deep in the countryside. 

The nun must have read my thoughts for she said, some- 
what tartly, "This is the sanctuary of the King of Kings.' 7 And 
the red rushed into my face. 

The light fell in soft and glowing colors from windows set 
with glass of ruby and emerald and sapphire and topaz. And 
this glass was fitted together, color with color, so that each 
window made a living story. It was a thing I had never seen 
before and I could not take my eyes from that miraculous 
picture book. 

All about me the jeweled light fell upon carvings in wood 
and in stone; angels and devils and leaves and flowers glowed 
with living color so that they seemed almost to move. In the 
shadow of the aisles I wandered until I came at last to the 
Flemish painting and could not leave it. The way the paint 
lay upon the close-woven linen was a marvel beyond marvels. 
Here was the very feel of living flesh; it seemed that I had 
but to put out my own hand to touch that of the Holy Child. 

Beneath the great colored window the altar reminded me of 
the true purpose of this place. But as I knelt all the mag- 
nificence came between me and rny prayers. So I left the 
chapel a little sad and came into the daylight bewildered and 
ashamed. 

A small garden door led me back again into the house and 
as I passed a cell an old man sat at a table painting upon vel- 
lum. All about him stood pots holding pigments of blue and 
red and green and purple; there was a sheet of pure gold leaf 
which he cut, lifting the tiny pieces upon his brush; and a 
tall jar crammed with brushes great and small. 

He beckoned to me and I went inside and made my rever- 
ence. He was chaplain to the convent and when he had lei- 
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sure which was not often he did what he liked best; and 
that was to write upon vellum, setting out the great letters 
with pictures. 

I stood by while he worked upon the wings of a bee that 
had settled upon a picotee and then he smiled and offered 
me the brush. I dipped it into the yellow and brushed the legs 
of the bee as I have seen them many a time. He laughed and 
took back the brush saying, "Now you have made a stroke to 
the glory of God." I curtseyed my farewell but he did not see 
me, already he was lost in his work. 

I liked the convent very well. I liked the space and the 
quiet, and the feeling of peace brooding upon everything. 
And I liked the magnificence, too. A little longer in the chapel 
and I should be able to pray with a quiet mind, since after 
all each piece of work, large or small, was done to the glory 
of God, yes, even so small a thing as a brushful of paint 
upon a parchment. 

All day I went wandering about the convent; and had I 
stayed a week I could not have seen half of it. To my country 
eyes it seemed as large as a town and as busy. The more I 
saw of it, the more I liked it. Here was a place of coming and 
going as well as a place of praying and meditating. A full life. 

But at night I lay awake excited by all I had seen, more in 
one day than in the whole of my life the silken ladies, the 
sad-faced creature that shivered in the sunlight; the holy 
pictures, the colored windows, the golden altar. I tried to 
calm myself with thoughts of the old priest who sat painting 
to the glory of God. But it was useless. I could not sleep. 



Chapter 5 



I 



LAY awake and heard the bell summon the nuns to the 
night office. From the warmth of the bed it seemed a pleasant 
and romantic thing to rise in the darkness and to pray in the 
jeweled brilliance of the chapel. But while I was considering 
whether I should find my way through the long dark corridors, 
the question was settled for me. The next moment, so it 
seemed, a fresh-faced nun stood by my pallet wishing me 
good morning. 

I went downstairs carrying my hat by the strings but the 
dining room was empty Sir Geoffrey and Gilles had already 
broken their fast. So when I had finished eating I went to 
make my farewell to the Prioress. 

She was already in her office, but she put down the quill 
and taking my hand very kindly she told me I must be a com- 
fort to the little Queena young child in a strange land. Then 
she took me by the chin and looked into my face. "A good 
face," she said, "sensible and kind/' I could have wished she 
had found something prettier to say. 

When she had blessed me I took from my pouch one of 
my pieces of silver and asked her to spend it upon the poor. 
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But she bade me put it back. "He who does not give in 
reason/ 7 she said, "will himself be asking alms and sooner 
than he thinks." But though I was most earnest I could not 
prevail upon her to accept my money; and so I made my 
reverence and kissed her hand and left her among her ac- 
counts. 

The dew hung upon the boughs and our horses' hooves 
were wet in the long grass. Gilles rode by my side and it did 
not seem strange or irksome, for now he was my friend. 

We rode chatting of this and that and I asked him about 
himself. 

"Third son of a third son that's me!" And he laughed a 
little. "Great connections, of course, and I'm sick of hearing 
about them! There's that great windbag His Grace of Glou- 
cester, he's my uncle several times removed and he can re- 
move himself still farther as far as I'm concerned. And there's 
Lord Cobham, he's the best of the bunch but I doubt he 
knows I exist. Well, what do I care?" But his face had 
darkened. 

Suddenly he laughed again. "It's the youngest son that 
wins the princess and the kingdom. If all else fails I shall 
knock some heiress on the head and carry her off to ransom. 
And if she's not too ill-favored I might marry her her and 
her broad lands!" 

When we had done laughing, he answered my questions. 
The King, he said, was well enough as a man. The pity was 
he wore a crown. He would have made a good monk. He was 
something of a poet and a bit of a musician, too. He could 
have done anything better, in Gilles' opinion, than his own 
particular job. 

Presently we stopped talking. Now that the sun was higher 
my eyes were all for the road. I often think the whole story 
of a country is played out in little upon her roads. 

Here a soldier wounded in the French wars held out his 
hand for alms; there a charette went by, its five horses raising 
a cloud of dust while outriders cleared the way. From all the 
windows bright eyes laughed from beneath plucked brows, 
nor did they soften, no, not even at the sick beggar, rags 
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a-fluttering; nor did any penny fall into those supplicating 

hands; but the sound of their laughter followed us down the 

road. 

I saw merchants with forked beards, richly dressed; and 
here was a friar all in white; and there was a scholar in a 
black pleated gown. Once a quack put himself in our way 
so that we had to stop our horses or ride him down. To Gilles 
he offered a charm to increase his strength; and to me, a phil- 
ter to arouse love or to cure it. 

Gilles said, very sharp, "Take care, fellow, that you don't 
lodge in jail tonight, you and your charms together!' 7 And he 
flicked his whip so that the horse started forward and the man 
leaped sideways where he stood in the ditch bowing and 
scraping. 

I thought Gilles had been over rough until he said, "Pow- 
dered mercury or red lead and perhaps a baked mouse thrown 
in for flavor! They don't know what they use and they care 
less. You may retch your inside up with their poisons. But 
they! Here today and gone tomorrow and catch as catch can!" 

To me the flavoring seemed as vile as the main dish. I 
began to approve of Gilles and to consider him wise beyond 
his years. The half-open hands of a great chestnut beckoned 
us; and, since it was midday, we sat beneath it branches while 
the servingmen uncorded the bundles. 

Sir Geoffrey knew how to travel! There was a heron pie, 
the crust raised above hot water the way I like best; there 
were thick slices of pickled venison, cold spiced puddings, 
and a dozen apples wrinkled but juicy still. We drank ale 
from stone bottles, very sour and cool to the throat. 

Presently, there stole into the quiet a sound we had missed 
before the purl of water. Gilles pulled me up by the hand 
and together we followed the sound. 

It was a tiny stream running cool and deep beneath blos- 
soming hawthorn that stood, as in the old story, to guard a 
sleeping princess. A prettier spot you could not find. And, as 
we stood, mingling with the small sound of the water, came 
another sound, the sound of gentle breathing. 

And when we looked there lay our sleeping beauty. 
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Her hair short as a boy's hung like a red-gold bell upon her 
shoulders. And she was slender as a boy. She might have been 
anything from sixteen to twenty; she was small and finely 
made, and it was difficult to tell. Her kirtle was turned up to 
the knee above a green petticoat striped with bands of gay 
ribands; beneath it her bare legs showed sunburned and 
shapely, the arch of the foot high, the ankle delicate. She had 
unbuttoned her gown for coolness and the throat was white 
as the hawthorn above her; but her face and her hands and 
her legs were gypsy brown. By her side lay a lute hung with 
ribands to match her petticoat blue and yellow and green, 
and with it a large straw hat, also beribboned, and shoes of 
stout green leather. 

We could not take our eyes from this pretty and unex- 
pected sight; and, as we stood and stared, the long dark lashes 
flickered. She opened her eyes. I saw them for a moment, a 
startled green-gold, before indifference veiled them. She sat up 
deliberately; she made no movement to cover her legs but her 
hand went out to the lute and held it fast. 

"God be with you/' Gilles said and swept his cap as though 
she had been a lady. But though the courtesy was half mock- 
ing, it did not please me; I remembered another lass to whom 
he had not been so courteous. 

So I stood, stiff; but he dropped to the grass beside her. 
"Do you travel alone?" And his voice was soft, as if she were a 
sister or a sweetheart. 

She nodded her head so that its bright bell bobbed up and 
down. "But ... a girl . . . alone!" And he might as well have 
added and a very pretty one, for his eyes said it for him. 

"Needs must," she said, rueful. "My mother and father 
were with me. But he fell sick of an ague and so the monks 
kept him and my mother stayed too." 

"But you might be set upon and robbed ... or worse/' 
Gilles said. 

"What should anyone gain by robbing me? I have nothing 
but my lute here." And her fingers stroked the shining wood. 
"And this!" she said in quite another tone and drew a short 
sharp knife from her belt. 
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"Men have robbed for less-and killed, too!" Gilles said. 
"And this is a fine instrument!" His eyes asked permission to 
take her lute and she gave it to him without a word. 

He smoothed it with his hand as a nurse might smooth the 
head of a child. "A fine instrument," he said again and 
plucked upon a string. m 

She nodded. "I have it of my father," she said. He is 

dead." 

"I thought he was sick of an ague!" I said quickly. 

"My stepfather," she said, very indifferent "My own father 
is dead. He was a jongleur. Of France." 

"Then how do you come here?" And my voice, without my 
willing, had sharpened a little. 

She looked as though she could answer me as sharp; but 
she said, smooth enough, "A knight brought him back from 
the wars. Sir Miles Fulton from beyond Derby. A good man 
who loves a true minstrel and so he saved my father from the 
sword. But," and she actually twinkled, "that was before my 

time." 

"And your mother?" And her twinkle was so impertinent 
that I heard my voice sharpen still further. 

"I might say that is not your concern, my demoiselle." She 
opened her green-gold eyes and then narrowed them like a 
cat. "But there is nothing to hide. My mother was a serving 
maid in the household of Sir Miles and my father married 
her. But he died when I was three war is no lengthener of 
life and she ran away with a peddler. She can dance a little 
and she has a way with her to cozen the last penny from your 
purse. As for me, I am a singer like my father, and so we jog 
along." 

"And where do you jog?" Gilles asked. 

'To London, of course. Who knows how soon the King 
brings home the Queen? And then all England will come 
crowding into London. And who can wonder? There is to be 
a fountain in every street and every fountain flowing with red 
wine or white and you can take your choice! So we peddlers 
and singers look to do a good trade. When the wine is in the 
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wits are out!" And she smiled an impudent smile, flashing 
white in the red of her mouth. 

I did not believe her tale. And yet for the life of me I did 
not know why. To every question she had her answer pat. She 
had as much right upon the road as I. If she was half-French, 
why, so was I; and if her English was fluent upon her tongue, 
why, so was mine. But I did not like her tale and I did not 
like her. 

The plain truth was though I did not know it that I was 
already jealous. Gilles was my friend; and it was clear how 
much he admired her with her pretty face and her pretty voice 
and the gay impudence she had. He could hardly take his 
eyes from her! 

Suddenly there was a crackling and a breaking of twigs and 
Sir Geoffrey burst through the thicket. He stared with sur- 
prise at the disheveled beauty, as well he might! But before he 
could ask a single question, Gilles had answered them all. At 
once Sir Geoffrey agreed that it was not safe for man or 
woman to travel the roads alone; she might ride in his party, 
if she were minded. 

If she were minded! 

And very soon it appeared that my lady could ride as well 
as sing; so Sir Geoffrey gave her a horse; and not a mare, 
either, as servants use, but a palfrey fit for a gentlewoman and 
as good as mine. And there she was, sitting erect, hands upon 
the reins, looking, in spite of her short kirtle and sunburned 
legs, as fine as any lady! 

For a while Gilles rode with me. But soon he dropped be- 
hind a little; and then a little more, until I was riding at the 
head of our party, Sir Geoffrey and I ... alone. 

I did not turn my head. I did not need to turn my head to 
know how those two rode together, he leaning towards her 
and chatting as though they were old friends, and she, look- 
ing up into his face, tossing the gold bell of her hair and 
laughing with that red mouth of hers. Yes, they rode together 
laughing like equals, the gypsy wench and this same Gilles 
who had threatened me with a whipping because he thought 
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I had spoken too free. My heart smarted with hurt pride and 
with anger. I tried to think of the convent where all was 
quiet and kind, and to wish myself there, not knowing that 
angers and jealousies may run as deep in the peace of a con- 
vent as anywhere else in the world. 

After a while Gilles spurred forward and would have ridden 
with me but I was not a glove to be dropped or picked up at 
his will so I answered him very short. But he appeared not to 
notice my ill-humor until I pricked him with a question of 
my own. 

"Should you not do better, Sir Squire, with a whip in your 

hand?" 

"It would not come amiss/' he said and turned his horse 
and rode back to his gypsy. She did not repulse him. The 
sound of their laughter came to me where I rode dumb and 
glum. 

So the day that had begun so fair dragged on. 

About three o'clock we stopped to eat and I saw Gilles 
pick out the choicest portions for his gypsy friend and then 
we spurred on, for we were to reach Westminster by night. 

I saw no more of Gilles save from a distance. He had not 
relished my sauciness and meant me to know it. But I did not 
care, not I! Besides, she would soon be leaving us, the painted 
piece! And that was not true, either. Her lips and her cheeks 
were as God made them. Well, painted or not, soon she 
would be gone and I would forgive Gilles and we should be 
friends again. 

Day had drawn on as we rode through Deptford lying snug 
among its gardens by the river; and as we crossed London 
Bridge the sun was just sinking. 

London Bridge. The glory of our country and the wonder 
of the world. So I had always heard. But I was tired and I was 
vexed and it was a disappointment. Nothing to it that I could 
see but two rows of houses and great gaps from some fire, 
ugly as broken teeth. 

In that first moment there pressed upon me smells heavy 
with the day's heat smell of rotting refuse, smell of peopk 
herded together in the dark enclosing houses, smell of un~ 
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clean water. My hand was at my mouth to stop the sickness 
rising, but Sir Geoffrey laughed and said my country nose 
would soon get used to the smells of the town. But Gilles said 
nothing. We were not, it seemed, on speaking terms. 

Halfway across, the tunnel of houses came to an end and 
there, right in the middle of the bridge, a great chapel thrust 
like a dark finger up into the sky. Past the chapel we trotted 
and out into the open space where the tournaments were 
held. 

And so to the drawbridge and even there we had to wait. 
We had to wait first while a great ship heavily laden passed 
slowly down the river, and then while they reckoned up our 
toll; and what with the men and the horses and the baggage 
it took some reckoning! 

But at last it was done and we were able to turn our faces 
towards Westminster and bed, 

I was tired enough to have fallen from my horse; I kept 
sliding down in the saddle, but Sir Geoffrey bade me look 
behind me. I turned my unwilling head and forgot, for the 
moment, my weariness; and for ever my disappointment. 

There behind me stood this marvel of a bridge spanning 
the wide river and carrying upon its pillars the great weight 
of the river below and the houses above. I shall remember it 
alwaysthe gabled houses leaning dark and dangerous over 
the low parapet; and the great chapel pointing to the sky; and 
the wide river lying like a shield about London. 

The wide river, that was the strangest sight. East and west 
it lay still as a mirror; but within twenty feet or so of the 
bridge it gathered itself together like a wild beast, raging and 
battering, impatient to be through those narrow arches. It 
rose in fury, snarling, leaping, foaming. The spray steamed 
upwards as from a boiling pot. 

"We pay our toll to the bridge and it is not a little," Sir 
Geoffrey said, "but the river takes its own toll. Sometimes it 
drives a boat between those arches and then" he beat his 
hands together "nothing left but a few splinters drifting on 
the tide. And once I saw a house, a whole house, blown solid 
over the bridge like a child's toy. Yes, and all the poor souls 
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in it drowned like rats in a trap. And yet there are folk who 
will live upon the bridge and nowhere else. And small blame 
to them! If the river smells a little, it stinks less than the 
gutters of the streets; and from your window you may see 
merchandise from all the world come into London/' 

By the time we reached Westminster it was quite dark. I 
was half-asleep on my horse and saw little but the great walls 
rounding here and there to a tower going up into the sky. 
And I remember little except the asking and the giving of the 
password, the red moving light of torches, the ring of horses' 
feet in the courtyard and the round slippery feel of cobbles 
as I was lifted to the ground. 



Chapter 6 



once more it was morning. 

A gentlewoman stood by my bedside, a comfortable, 
middle-aged soul; and her shrewd eyes searched my face. "So 
this is the demoiselle chosen from aU England to be play- 
fellow to the Queen!" she said and her eyes showed her won- 
der. It seemed I was to have no chance to forget I was raw 
from the country and no beauty at that! 

She pushed aside the wooden shutter so that the morning 
air blew in sharp with a little rain and a wisp of fog from the 
river. But the daylight came in too. 

It was a small chamber opening from the solar and it was 
both snug and gay. The stone walls were hung with needle- 
work fine-stitched and natural in color. As for the floor, no 
rushes as we had at home, no indeed! It was covered with 
some thick woven stuff brought from the East, the gentle- 
woman said; and a great wonder to me. But what pleased me 
most was the window. High up in the transom it was set with 
bright lozenges of color such as I had seen in the convent. 
And I admired it all the more because at home, though some 
of our windows were set with glass greenish and dim and 
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very different from these bright jewel colors for the most 

part they were open to the blast. 

But all this was nothing new to the gentlewoman who 

tutted with impatience. "Seven by the clock, slugabed!" And 

she repeated the old jingle- 
Rise at five; at nine well-fed. 
Sup at five; at nine a-bed. 
Five and nine, they make a man, 
Five-and-ninety is his span. 

I was not best pleased to hear her recite the doggerel that 
no one, not even my nurse, had seen fit to repeat since I, my- 
self, was five. And I thought she should have remembered 
my two days' hard riding. So I tossed my head. "Though I 
rose at midnight," I told her, "it could not make a man of me. 
Nor would I wish it, either!" 

"Hoity toity!" she said and the red came up into her face. 
"The first thing a gentlewoman must learn at court or else- 
whereis a civil tongue!" And now it was my turn to flush; 
and flush I did, so that my whole face burned with fire. At 
this her own face softened. "Come put on your bedgown," 
she said kindly, "and I will show you the washplace. When 
you are neat come to me in the Wardrobe and I will look 
through your clothes." 

I followed her into the solar and down long stone corridors; 
and as we passed, a head turned here and there among serv- 
ingmen and pages to see the new Queen's lady that had come 
to court. 

When I was washed and dressed, I went into the Wardrobe 
chamber which she had shown me on the way and there she 
was unpacking my bundles. If I had no cause for pride I had 
none for shame, either. For the woollen cloth, if a little faded, 
was good; and as for moth, you would have been hard put to 
find a hole, so fine was the mending; and the linen snow-white 
with no button or tie missing. "If your nurse does not know 
the fashions of a court," she said kindly, "certainly she knows 
the fashions of a gentlewoman." I liked this praising of my 
nurse and felt more kindly towards my lady. 
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But even my best gowns were not, it seemed, good enough. 
She had already summoned the tailor and now he came to 
take my measure. Behind him two journeymen staggered be- 
neath lengths of velvet, and two apprentices carried shears 
and thread and pieces of chalk. 

The gentlewoman held this length of velvet to my face and 
then that, nodding and frowning as the mood took her. At 
last she chose one length blue as corncockles, and one crim- 
son as damascus roses. When this was settled, to my great 
satisfaction, she took from a chest a cote of fine green cloth 
for hunting and a surcote to match, with tippets of grey fur. 
I stood straight and still while the tailor pinched them in here 
and there. And then both he and my lady and the journey- 
men and the apprentices stood back while I turned this way 
and that. The tailor pronounced my garments satisfactory 
and promised to send everything within a day or two. So there 
was I, well set up even for a court. 

And now it was dinner-time nine o'clock. I went with my 
gentlewoman down to the Great Hall and sharpset as I was- 
for I had missed my breakfast I could not eat for looking 
about me. 

It was the size of the magnificent hall! At home our Big 
Room, even, was no great matter; and it was dark, too, even 
on a summer's day. I had not imagined that any room, even 
in a king's palace, could be so wide and so high; so open to 
light and air. Five great lancet windows reaching to the roof 
filled my eyes with a rush of light as I went in; and at my right 
and at my left, three. And, when I turned my head, three 
more at my back dazzled me so that I seemed to swim in 
light. 

And besides the light, the noise! If I was dazzled by the one 
I was deafened by the other. Such a coming and going of 
servingmen, of squires, of pages; such a noise of hounds bark- 
ing and snapping and growling and leaping! And now and 
again, wounding the air like a saw, the sharp scream of a hawk 
from its perch. 

As I walked, bewildered, with my gentlewoman to our 
places, I cast a glance at the high table. The King's place was 
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empty. She told me that he always broke his fast in his own 

chamber and dined there as well. 

Even at the side-table where we sat, the goblets and the 
dishes were of silver and the cloth fine as silk. The serving- 
man brought me a square of linen. I did not know what to do 
with it; so there I sat turning it this way and that until, look- 
ing about me, I saw a gentlewoman lift it to her lips. It was 
strange to me, used to the country way of wiping my lips 
upon my bread, but soon I saw the comfort of it. 

I was shy in this great room full of strangers; but the gentle- 
woman, Lady Standwich, bade me hold my head high. How 
else was I to learn the manners of a royal table? So up I 

looked. 

Pages kneeled, each to his own master, holding out slices of 
meat upon a dish or cakes of bread in a white napkin. It was 
the squires who carved, each for his own lord and lady; and 
they poured the wine. Had the guests waited for the serving- 
men they would have waited long! 

When we had eaten and grace had been sung, we went 
once more to the Wardrobe and Lady Standwich found shoes 
for me. They were of bright blue leather, very supple; but the 
toes, longer than any I had ever seen, were stuffed hard. Such 
shoes were all the rage she said and if I stumbled there would 
be plenty to laugh! They were saying already that the King 
had sent into barbarous parts for a wild woman to amuse 
the little Queen. 

It was not a pleasant thought; but it stiffened my courage. 
I set my chin and held my head high. 

We went down the stairs, I careful in iny fashionable shoes, 
through the Great Hall and down into the courtyard where 
grooms lounged and archers looked to their bows and men 
of the King's bodyguard stood stiff on duty. We passed 
through the arch and into the King's private garden. 

It was sweet to my country eyes, all set about with lawns 
and trees and flowering shrubs; the air was warm and fragrant 
with gillyflowers and violets; the borders gay with forget-rne- 
nots and heartsease; and there would be lilies soon which the 
King had set to welcome the little Queen from France. 
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There among the flowers and the birds I took my first les- 
son in courtly manners. I learned when to curtsey and how; I 
dipped and bobbed upon the grass like a puppet on a string. 
She made me walk backwards, as from the presence of the 
King, without tripping upon my gown. Later in the day we 
had a wench up in the solar and I learned how to lace a 
gown; and how to comb a lady's hair without pulling and to 
polish it with a velvet pad. I learned how to arrange the bed 
at night and to fold back the coverlets by day; I learned how 
to offer food and wine with proper courtesy. 

And there were other things a queen's companion must 
learn! 

I had never flown a hawk we could not afford it. But now 
the Master of the King's Falcon brought me a young goshawk 
and I had to learn how to handle it. It must come at my call 
and eat from my hand. I must ride holding it upon my wrist; 
and, still riding, I nr ot unhood him and let go the jesses. 

I think hawking >s the nearest thing to flying in this world. 
There you sit high up and poised light as air, the horse swift 
beneath you. You unhood your bird, let the jesses go and 
watch your falcon, its bells a-jingle, like some wild spirit take 
the air ... and your own spirit goes with it. 

I spent long hours over the chessboard with Lady Stand- 
wich; and sometimes, but not often, with Gilles. I did not see 
much of him we each had our duties; and for me there was 
so much to see and to learn that I did not miss him ... at 
first. I read French with Lady Standwich and I enjoyed it. My 
accent, she said, was better than her own; but then it should 
be! She had learned hers at the great convent school at Bow; 
but I, from my mother. Latin I could not learn for all my 
struggles, so that sometimes my tutor would rap me upon the 
knuckles. Then, priest though he was, I would flush and flare 
and forget about a civil tongue so that my governess would 
shut me into my chamber until I cooled again. 

But it was not all work. There were times when Lady 
Standwich would sit, her hands quiet upon her lap; and then, 
if I had not vexed her, she would talk to me of the days when 
she was young. And those were the best times of all. 
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She had known the King when he was a child. Never in 
this world so fine a prince! So good to look at with his comely 
body and his clear eyes and his wide brow and his golden 
hair. So debonair with his high spirit and his courage and his 
noble heart. And, from the way she sighed, it was clear, 
though she did not say so, that in her eyes at least the King 
had disappointed the hopes of his golden youth. 

And once she told me the story the whole world knows 
how the mad Tyler and his drunken band of rebels rode 
through London. 

", . . Years ago. But I dream about it still. Torchlight across 
bloody faces. Clotted hair of the dead. Mad dance of the 
murderers mopping and mowing. And the smells! Smells of 
burning wood and burning cloth. And, God have mercy, smell 
of burning flesh!" And she told me how young Richard, then 
fourteen, rode out to meet the rebels on Mile End Waste; 
and how he all but rode alone. For man> of those who should 
have stood by him because he was but a ad and their King, 
turned tail and ran away. 

". . . And so Richard persuaded them to return to their 
homes; and he promised that all their just demands should be 
granted and a free pardon for everyone! But you may as well 
trust a leopard that has tasted blood as a mob that has tasted 
power! 

"So they plotted to seize the King, and seize him they did 
as he rode near Smithfield. 

"I was with the King's mother when we heard the King 
was taken. We forced her to hide; we had to drag her away 
by force. There was a little house I knew down by the river, 
so humble, so tiny, you'd never think a king's mother would 
shelter there. 

"Once I heard shouting. I crept out and my heart was in 
my mouth, I can tell you! Someone was shouting something 
about the King ... the King had been Hied. And then, while 
the Princess was kneeling and weeping and praying for his 
soul, in came Richard himself. It was the wicked Tyler who 
had come to his death and well he deserved it! 

"Richard was carrying himself like a king. And he had the 
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right. He had shown himself a king. 'Madam/ he said, and he 
was as grave as a grown man, 'to-day I have won my inherit- 
ance, this land of mine which was all but lost/ 

"Then the Princess would have knelt to the boy who had 
borne himself so well but he put out a hand to stop her and 
he said, 'Let us give thanks to God/ 

"Poor young Richard. It was his great moment. And then 
suddenly sick; violently, humiliatingly sick. Sick from the ex- 
citement and the smell of the mob. And the fear. He was 
always like that. Up and down by turns. One moment proud 
as Lucifer and the nexta little sick boy. And it has been 
like that ever since . . . Lucifer and sick child, turn and turn 
about! 

"Well, we must remember that one day at least he carried 
himself like the true son of the Black Prince/' 

A gallant tale. But I had had that from my nurse a Kent- 
ish woman. Hers had been a tale of poor folk groaning be- 
neath a burden too heavy to bear; of a decent man a tyler 
avenging, and rightly avenging, insult to his daughter; insult 
offered by the King's own tax collector. A tale of royal prom- 
ises given and broken. Of a countryside where, close as 
trees in a wood, rose the gallows with their fearful fruit the 
shame of Christendom. 



Chapter / 



I 



_ HAD been lodged in Westminster for nearly a month and 
all this time I had not set eyes on the King. But I heard 
plenty! He was extravagant beyond all reason. It wasn't the 
gold be poured away on fine clothes and on jewels that was 
considered reasonable enough. Everyone who could afford it 
did the same. No 7 it was the money he spent on his poets and 
his painters and his musicians and his architects. It was that 
they couldn't understand; and though the money was his 
own, from his own private purse, they couldn't forgive him, 
either. 

And yet the King knew what he was doing even Gilles ad- 
mitted that! The King knew a fine painting when he saw one; 
and many a time Gilles had seen little Master Chaucer, a 
manuscript almost as big as himself under his arm, waiting to 
see the King and sure of his welcome. Sometimes I would 
look up at the wonderful ceiling of the Great Hall and think 
that here alone was enough to thank one man for. But when 
I said so to Gilles he thought I was easily pleased. A king, he 
reminded me, had other duties. 

Wherever I turned I seemed to catch slighting remarks 
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about the King. No one seemed to be satisfied with him. The 
people didn't trust him his Council had seen to that! And 
the Council disliked him because he never had been a dancing 
puppet and never would be. 

"It seems to me," I told Gilles once, "that the King isn't 
popular because he's something new and the people don't 
understand him. Fighter, man of blood that's the only sort 
of king they understand!" 

He laughed lazily. "Mistress Isabella Clinton, come to court 
three weeks or four, and ready out of her vast experience to 
put the whole world right." 

"You've been here so long you're prejudiced!" I said. 
"You're too prejudiced to give the King credit for anything. 
Seven years since he threw that Council of his overboard and 
ruled as a king should on his own responsibility. It is seven 
years, isn't it?" 

"Just over. Twenty-one when he chucked out his Council." 

"And he's done well. Hasn't he done well?" 

Gilles shrugged. "Hasn't picked any quarrels if that's what 
you mean. Worked with Parliament and got his own way all 
along the line. Oh, he's clever enough!" 

"What's wrong with that? Over seven years and no quar- 
rels! And he's been fair to his enemies, even to those who 
were on the Council and he's had cause to hate them. And 
what's more, he's been reasonable about his friends. He 
hasn't pushed them into high places; hasn't even recalled 
those the Council banished. And we don't hear any more 
about favorites. Reasonable and forgiving and peaceful and 
yet you're not satisfied!" 

Gilles shrugged again. "The truth is Richard's too clever 
by half. You never know what he's thinking or what he's 
going to do next. All you do know is he gets what he wants." 

"And if he wants the right things? But you're like all the 
rest, Gilles. You don't trust the King because you don't 
understand him. The King has his own ideas." 

"We aren't ready for the King's peculiar ideas." 

"The King must lead. The King must do what he thinks 
right. But whatever this particular King does will always be 
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wrong. He can't, it seems, please anyone, not anyone at all!" 

"Except the ladies/' Gilles grinned that infuriating grin. 
"He can, it seems, please them! And you're as bad as the rest. 
One look out of those blue eyes " 

"I've never even seen the King/ 7 I began, ^"and I'm not in- 
terested in any man's eyes, however blue." And now my 
temper began to rise. "But a person has got to be fair, Gilles, 
you've got to be fair!" And I could hear how my voice came 
out a little shrill 

"Growing up, aren't you?" And he grinned again. "Seems 
to me you're growing into something of a shrew!" 

"Better an honest shrew than a smooth-tongued rascal/' 

"Did it never occur to you/' he said, "that you might have 
an honest mind and a kind tongue?" And whistling softly he 
turned away. 

Nobody seemed to know where the King was. He was at 
Windsor choosing new furnishings for the little Queen's 
rooms; he was hunting at Eltham; he was at Leeds Castle; he 
was at Havering. He was here, he was there, restless as quick- 
silver. Certainly I never set eyes on him. I was disappointed. 
And yet I was relieved, too. It was common talk that the 
King's moods shifted this way and that you never knew what 
to expect. And I had plenty to amuse me. 

Westminster Palace was like a great gay town with all its 
roofs and spires. So many halls! King's Hall and Queen's 
Hall and Maiden's Bower and Nurseries. And each hall had 
its chambers and its wardrobes and its galleries and its cor- 
ridors. You could wander up one staircase and down another 
and never come to an end. 

And then there were the workshops. Everything we used in 
the palace was made inside its wallsexcept, of course, for 
foreign things like perfumes and spices and silks. Those came 
in by river, and many an idle hour I spent watching the great 
bundles being carried through the Water Gate and wonder- 
ing what rare things they might contain. 

And you could walk for hours inside the walls where the 
workshops were; and in and out of alleys where the craftsmen 
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lived with their families. Hundreds and hundreds of houses. 

And the people. Wherever you turned, people. Carpenters 
and coopers; gunsmiths and blacksmiths; bakers and brewers. 
And here you would see a jeweler hastening with some new 
ornament in case the King had returned; or a silversmith, or 
a tailor with a roll of velvet under his arm. 

And often you would see a Prince of the Church in red or 
in purple; or some great statesman in magnificent robes of 
office. I got to know some of them by sight Chancellor and 
Treasurer and Lord Chief Justice. And then there were all the 
household officers, humbler folk, but still very fine Masters 
of the Wardrobe, King's Remembrancer, Gentlemen Ushers, 
knights, esquires and pages. And of course there were priests 
and clerks and accountants, all of them black as crows. And 
everywhere, everywhere the King's archers. 

Once I asked Gilles how many people lived inside the pal- 
ace walls. He said, very off-hand, "Twenty thousand or so." 
And then he said, "Westminster is a city producing nothing. 
Everything comes in and nothing goes out." 

But I did not see much of Gilles; he followed his father 
who was in attendance on the King. But now and again he 
would be back for a few hours and he would give me the news. 

I was happy these days. My riding had improved; I was neat 
with the falcon and Lady Standwich commended my deport- 
ment. I could never be dull watching the great sights of the 
palace. And soon, of course, there would be the journey into 
France. A royal wedding! Enough to turn the head of any 
young girl. 

But there was a thing that disturbed my happiness; dis- 
turbed and perplexed me. 

I thought sometimes as I went about, as I came to my place 
at table or went into the courtyard, or came up the stairs, that 
I caught sight of the lute player that sleeping beauty who 
had caused my heart to burn. And once, when I found my 
way into the kitchen to beg a morsel for my palfrey, I swear 
she stood among the cookmaids; her face was in the shadow, 
but her whole bearing had a grace though it gave me no 
pleasure to admit it that could not be mistaken. 
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I mentioned it to Gilles but he threw back his head and 
laughed. "If that charmer were anywhere at hand I should 
have found her out, trust me! She has cracked my heart in 
two and the wind whistles among the pieces/' I was not 
amused; nor did I like the thoughtful look in his eye. 

I could not get the gypsy out of my head. Once I men- 
tioned her to my governess but she, too, laughed, throwing 
up her hands. "From here to London the countryside is black 
with folk and who can keep track of them? If a fellow can 
sing and his wench with him; or crack a joke or play upon 
the sackbut, who is to ask what they are and whence they 
come? The King's marriage will bring not only minstrels and 
tumblers but rogues and thieves." 

But though I tried, I could not forget the lute player. Who 
was she? Where had she come from? What was she doing in 
the very household of the King? 

It wanted but a few days to our journey into France. 

But before that I met the King and lost my governess and 
what became of her I never knew. Gilles hazarded a guess- 
it was not a pleasant one. 



Chapter o 



WE 



E were sitting in the solar, my governess and I; and my 
mind was all upon the wedding. I was thinking of the gown I 
should wear; I was wishing my mother could see it and my 
nurse lace me into it. It was a lovely gown, the cote of white 
velvet sewn with little pearls and a surcote of damascus silk 
stiff with silver. I was hoping to be allowed to put up my haii 
in grown-up style a net, of silver perhaps, and a circlet to 
hold it in place. But Lady Standwich was old-fashioned and 
I was afraid she would order me to wear it loose the correct 
way for a young girl. But manners were growing easier, it 
seemed; and I had seen more than one girl no older than 
myself, her hair tucked away in the pretty new fashion. 

But if I raised the question and she said No, no it would 
be and nothing would move her. 

I tried to come to it roundabout. I began to ask about the 
King's first Queen, hoping to corne naturally to the second 
and so to the wedding and to myself. 

"No one ever talks about Queen Anne, no, not so much as 
to mention her name. Why?" 

"Out of respect to the King's grief. But we think of her 
none the less." 
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"Nice for the new Queen!" 

"A child!" Lady Standwich shrugged. 

"A child grows up. ButQueen Anne must have been 

beautiful/' . u ^ 

"Beautiful?" Lady Standwich was surprised. Nobody ever 
said so, that I can remember. Pretty? Perhaps ... in a way; 
the way of any young girl who is happy and has lovely clothes. 
The Queen was no prettier than any girl you'd see working in 
the fields. Blue eyes. Pink cheeks clear and round; a little too 
round. Young and friendly . . ." 

She was silent for a little. Then she said, "The first time 
I set eyes on Anne of Bohemia I thought, Someone will pay 
for this! Well I was wrong! The King loved the Queen, But 
he loved her, I am convinced, because he never really looked 
at her; didn't even see her at first. Fourteen when he was 
married. He wasn't interested in girls. Like any healthy boy of 
his age he preferred other boys. I don't believe Richard ever 
really looked at his wife until after his mother died/' 

I nodded. Everyone knew how Richard had adored his 
mother. 

"Not beautiful," I said. "But Anne was good. They called 
her thatAnne the Good" 

"Half and half-like the rest of us! A simple, honest crea- 
ture. Good tempered. Not particularly clever. All that talk 
about her wisdom and her mercy poppycock most of it! But 
you see, Richard's Queen had to be something special. You 
couldn't rave about her looks we've all got eyes to see! But 
goodness is quite another thing, you have to take it on trust. 
And yet in one way she was good good for the King. She 
adored him. Whatever he did was right in her eyes and she 
told him so, told him over and over again. She was never 
tired of telling nor he of listening." 

"Every friend that flatters thee is no friend in misery that's 
what my nurse always says/' 

"It wasn't flattery. He was handsome and clever and charm- 
ingand she worshiped him! Besides, your nurse is wrong. 
A little flattery is good for us all. It was particularly good for 
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Richard; he'd been snubbed and bullied all his life. That 
Council nothing they'd stop at to break his spirit! The Tyler 
affair. Did I tell you they dragged him about the country; 
made him see with his own eyes the hangings; hangings of 
those his own tongue had pardoned?" 

I looked at her and I felt sick. 

She nodded. "A boy of fourteen! And it wasn't only actu- 
ally seeing them though that was enough to send that sen- 
sitive creature crazy. He was absolutely crushed by the feeling 
that he had betrayed those poor people his people! Guilt. 
He was obsessed by it! Still is, though he's a man grown. 
Never shaken it off and never will! That's why he's so difficult 
If Anne had lived it would have been different. She'd have 
helped him to live it down . . . she was helping him. But a 
thing like that takes time! But she would have done it. So 
you see . . ." 

Of course I saw. And of course he listened when Queen 
Anne told him he was wonderful. And of course she told 
him over and over again. And not because she was simple 
either, as Lady Standwich thought, but because she was wise. 

"Yes." My governess was thoughtful. "Richard always 
needed a woman to lean on. That's why he loved Queen 
Anne. And the more he needed her the more he loved her. 
In the end he honestly did believe she was beautiful. Odd! 
Richard worshiped beauty and admired goodness; and yet he 
never knew that his wife was not particularly beautiful and 
not particularly good." 

For a moment she was silent; then she said, "If Queen 
Anne had not died! If she had not died! How well for him 
and for us all!" 

"What ails the King?" I asked stoutly. 

"Nothing but his own nature. They start so well, these 
Angevins, and they end so ill. Richard so clever, so gentle, 
biddable, too ... if you handled him right. They should have 
handled him like a stallion . . . but they whipped him on like 
a carthorse." She shut her eyes for a moment. "Poor Richard. 
Never the quiet mind nor the quiet heart. Always the whip, 
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the prick, the thorn. Henry Bolingbrokethere was the thorn! 
How they hated each other and still do. Each possesses what 
the other hasn't got. Richard has always been afraid of his 
cousin; afraid of that great strength, of that slow prudent 
mind not to be turned aside, afraid of the whole poise and 
weight of the man. And Henry? Henry's well enough but 
Richard is the handsomest prince in Christendom. He envies 
Richard's grace and Richard's charm. He envies Richard's 
quickness to take the idea as it flies. But it goes deeper than 
that. If Richard were as ugly as a hobgoblin and as ignorant 
as a plowboy, still Henry will never forgetcan never forget 
he's got the same royal blood in his veins the same grand- 
father. So near the throne-and so far! It simmers in him, 
boils in him. One of these days the lid will blow off and 
then 

" he will find himself in trouble." 

"Not so fast, child. The Londoners worship Bolingbroke. 
And they don't like Richard; they don't trust him with all his 
charm. The power he has to win men's hearts and to lose 
them again! Quick to anger. Full of unreason, of suspicion. 
Treacherous, cantankerous, cruel. Neither trusting nor trusted. 
As though, God defend us, some maggot feeds on his brain." 

"Neither trusting nor trusted? Can you wonder? You told 
me the reason, you told me yourself. And who taught him that 
cruelty is a sign of strength? You told me that, too. But cruel 
he is not. Sensitive you said. And merciful. He was merciful 
to the rebels. If there is cruelty it is forced on him from the 
outside." 

And now I was carried along on the tide of my own elo- 
quence. 

"But whichever way he turns he is beset by enemies. In his 
own house, even; yes, even among those who eat his bread." 

"We are grateful to you, demoiselle!" It was a low voice, 
lazy, charming. 

I saw the dropped jaw of Lady Standwich as I went down 
to the floor in my curtsey. 

The King was smiling a little in his beard; but his eyes did 
not smile. 
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"We will excuse you, mistress/ 7 he said; and clumsy with 
fear, Lady Standwich scrambled up and backed from the 
room. 

He did not give me the nod to rise, so there I remained 
sunk upon the floor. He said nothing. Still wearing that look 
of smiling rage he went over and looked out at the evening 
sky. 

In a little while my knees began to tremble; and then my 
whole body and my head, too, to shake with the strain. 

At last, when I thought I must fall he turned; he seemed 
surprised to find me crouched still upon my curtsey. I think, 
even now, his surprise was genuine; but Gilles thought the 
King knew well enough. It was my punishment, Gilles said, 
for having heard words against the King words that were 
true. Well, Gilles may have been right It was never easy to 
judge the King. 

"Still hugging the floor?" the King asked in that soft and 
lazy voice and gave me the nod. 

So this was the King! He was handsome enough to make 
you catch your breath. Except for the lines about his eyes 
and mouth he did not look his twenty-nine years; there was 
a suppleness about him, a grace that belonged to youth rather 
than to a man full grown. His eyes were smiling now those 
famous eyes; the nose was straight and delicate; the mouth 
full and sweet and yet, I thought against my will, a trifle sly. 

He wore a long gown of velvet a rich blue; a vanity of his, 
they said, to bring out the blue of his eyes. It was slit down 
the front so that when he moved the ends fell back a little 
to show the lining of green. His hose were of finest silk the 
one leg blue and the other green; and the shapely turn of his 
leg gave the fantastic fashion beauty. His belt was gold set 
with sapphires; and in it was stuck a short knife, the hilt 
finely chased. And from this same belt hung a pouch, gold 
embroidered. He used to keep comfits in it, they said, and I 
believe it. Dainties and if I may use so vulgar a word- 
daggers. And there you have the man! 

He came across the floor to me and took my chin in his 
hand. "A true face/' he said, "as with such a father it should 
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be! I am glad you are to be gentlewoman to the Queen. And 

I hope you will be her friend/' 

No wonder they said he could charm a bird off a tree if he 
had the mind! 

He gave me permission to sit and I answered his questions. 

Yes, I could ride and I could hawk. I could speak the 
French tongue like my own which indeed it was. I could 
sing a little and play less. He said he would send a lutanist 
to practice with me so that I might sing and play for the 
Queen when she was sick for home. 

"I can play chess/' I said, "but not well/' 

"Well enough to let the Queen win or you are no courtier. 
But" and again the charming smile was on his face '1 think 
we shall never make a courtier of you you are one that speaks 
the truth from your heart/' 

"Sir, we are told to do so. Qui loquitur veritatem in corde 
suo/ ? ' 

"A scholar, by God's Face! But the psalmist was a king 
and should have known better. It is dangerous for the truth 
to be quick on the tongue/' His eyes were bitter in his smiling 
face. "A quick head and a slow tongue. Or you may find you 
have no head at all!" 

Suddenly he laughed. "But that is no way to talk to a dem- 
oiselle, especially one who has been so quick in my defense. 
Serve the Queen with kindness, it is all I ask/' 

"Sir, I will. And with all proper courtesy. My Lady Stand- 
wich has taught me, she knows all " 

"Except to guard her tongue!" And if I had thought to 
move his kindness towards her I was mistaken. His eyes wore 
a bleak and winter look. 

But soon it was summer with him again. "Yes, I will send 
you a lutanist," he said once more. "And I shall make a little 
song for the Queen ... for the Queen," he said again and his 
face went bleak. Was he remembering, I wondered, her who 
had been his companion and his friend and his lover? 

I have never in my life seen a face so quick-changing as the 
King's. And yet he could dissemble. None better. 

"Such a little girl, the French Princess!" And his face was 
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gentle. "So we must cherish her as any small thing a little 
song or a picture in a missal, or a flower that is green in the 
sheath/' 

A charming speech. But she was not a picture nor a flower; 
she was flesh and blood. She was a little child to be taken 
from her home and from those who loved her. 

"Seven years old and she does not laugh!" His voice held 
wonder. "A smile now and again, so they say; but never a 
laugh. She is grave and perfect in demeanor; she is wise be- 
yond her years. She is the praise of troubadours and the 
wonder of the world . . . but she does not laugh/' 

And then he said, "I do not care for such a wonder. A 
young child prince or peasant should laugh. We grow by 
laughing . . ." 

He stopped abruptly. That tell-tale face! Was he remem- 
bering another child, a royal child, who had not had over- 
much time for laughing a boy forced oversoon to manhood? 

"Keep my little Queen merry/ 7 he said, "and there is 
nothing you might ask I would not give/' And in that mo- 
ment, whatever he said later about his bargain, I swear he 
loved the little Queen as a grown man may love a child 
truly and with chivalry and with loving kindness. "You can 
do it," he said. "You have a merry face as well as a kind one." 

He turned to the door; and this time he did not keep me at 
my curtsey. "I will send you a lutanist," he said again over 
his shoulder and so was gone. 



Chapter 9 
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'HEN I awoke next morning everything was quiet too 
quiet; no little sounds of movement in the room beyond. And 
when I went into the solar there was no sign of Lady Stand- 
wich; no sign in her sleeping chamber, either. Her bed had 
not been slept in; and all her boxes great and small gone! 

While I stood gaping it was all so strange and unlocked 
fora page brought me a message. I was to ride to Windsor; 
the retinue would be starting within the hour. The King de- 
sired me to learn the disposition of the Queen's rooms and 
to see that nothing was lacking. 

I asked him whether Lady Standwich was already on her 
way. He said, his face smooth, Yes, she was on her way ... in 
another direction. And then he would say no more except 
that a serving wench would put together my belongings. 

Already I was missing her kind face and her comfortable 
voice; my heart was low. It was lower still when I went down 
into the courtyard. There, already mounted, I found half a 
dozen ladies whom I had glimpsed only from a distance; and 
their gentlewomen behind them. I must have looked, as I 
felt, lost, for the groom helping me to mount whispered their 
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names. And what names the greatest in the land! The new 
Duchess of Lancaster, John of Gaunt's wife, and the Duchess 
of Gloucester the King's aunts by marriage; the Countess of 
Arundel and Lady Poynings, the great beauty, staring at the 
world from beneath plucked eyebrows. 

Not a smile thrown in my direction, not a nod or turn of 
the head; and the gentlewomen aped their mistresses. So 
there I sat, shy and very much alone. 

And then one of them sent me a smile. It was Katharine, 
Duchess of Lancaster, until lately humble governess to the 
Duke's children; but now, till the Queen came, she was First 
Lady in the land. Perhaps because her own heart was lonely, 
perhaps because she knew the heart of the young, she beck- 
oned to me. So when we rode out of the Palace, I, with the 
Duchess, led the train. And they rode behind us, the proud 
pieces, bitter because she had been set above them, the blue 
blood sour in their veins. 

She was so friendly, so amusing, that soon I plucked up 
courage to ask about my governess. "She has offended the 
King/' she said. And when I tried to explain how good Lady 
Standwich was, how loyal, she sighed. "To be good, to be loyal 
is not enough. Discretion is all!" This echo of the King 
sounded a little sinister and I must have shown my fear. She 
leaned towards me in the saddle and said very kindly, "To 
get yourself out of the King's favor will not get your friend 
back into it. Those who fall from Richard's favor, fall for 
ever." 

So I rode on, the bright summer morning clouded for me. 

I fell in love with Windsor the first moment I saw it; which 
was a good thing, since it was to be my home for many a day. 

I liked the way it was set upon a hill among trees and 
meadows and gardens; and the gentle Thames clear and sweet- 
running. I liked the way you could see for miles across green 
and silver country. I liked the castle itself because, though a 
very great house and walled, it was still a house and not a 
citadel like Westminster. 

And best of all I liked the apartments of the little Queen. 
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Here it was all gay. The hangings of red satin and of white 
her own colors were sumptuous enough for a queen and 
fresh enough for a little girl. From the embroideries of her 
bed-curtains a white falconher emblem stared with fierce 
topaz eyes. Under the window-seat stood a chest so low a 
child might open it. When I looked inside there was a puppet 
all in red silk and white as befitted a royal lady. Against a 
corner stood a lute, a very little lute, tied with ribands of 
white and red. 

A chamber fit for any queen great or small; I prayed that 
the little girl from France would be happy in it. 

From this great chamber opened my own. It was narrow 
but none the worse for that! Great chambers are hard to 
warm even in summer. When I had enough admired it 
and very pretty it was I came back into the Queen's room. 

At a mirror set upon a chest I came to a halt. In the pol- 
ished metal a figure stood and watched me. 

I swung about 

It was a youth; a youth carrying a lute. 

He was small and over-slender; and the hair curling upon 
his shoulders was long, even for the fashion. As he stood 
there smiling I was sure I had seen him before. But for the 
life of me I could not think where. It might have been among 
the minstrels up in the gallery; or perhaps he was some squire, 
for he carried himself well and his clothes were fine. 

The short cote of Flemish cloth fitted tightly to his neat 
body, one half was of bright brown and the other of cream 
like milk in the pail on a summer's day. His wide sleeves were 
lined one with cream and the other with brown; and the tight 
undersleeves showed beneath, one of brown and the other of 
cream. The hose upon his charming legs one cream, the 
other brown fitted fine and smooth with no wrinkle from 
hip to heel. A very fashionable gentleman! 

And all the while I looked, I thought I should know this 
fellow. And then my eye fell upon the lute. I knew the lute; 
and I knew the ruddy curling hair. Yes, I knew her well 
enough to wonder with anger and with alarm what she did, 
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dressed up as a lad, and strutting within the Queen's very 
chamber. 

She did not wait to be asked any question. She said in that 
low memorable voice of hers, "I have corne to practice with 
you." 

"I need no practice/' I said. 

"It is not wise/' she said, "to flout the King/' 

"Does the King know what you are?" I asked, very blunt. 

"The King knows me for a skilled player upon the lute/' 

But I had had enough of feints and parries. 

"Does the King know that you are not at all what you seem? 
Does he know that you are a wench dressed as a boy?" 

Her face darkened. "You would be wise," she said, "not to 
mix yourself in the affairs of your betters." 

"Are you my better?" I asked quick and spiteful, "you who 
disgrace yourself by aping the man? You offend against the 
Holy Scriptures!" 

"But not against the fashions of Paris!" She laughed, turn- 
ing about to catch sight of her pretty body in the mirror. "Did 
you not know that in Paris you may be a maid today and a lad 
tomorrow as it pleases you? But" and she frowned, "I 
would advise you to keep a still tongue in your head. When 
you meddle with me, you start more than you can finish." 
And the way she said it was a menace and a warning. 

She cooled my courage. I tried to brazen it out. "What 
could you do?" And then because my foolish heart was all 
upon the wedding, I said, "Have them keep me at home, 
perhaps?" 

"No," she said, thoughtful. "It would not suit my book. 
But . . . suppose you did not come home again?" 

I laughed at that. What could she, a gypsy mountebank, 
do to me who was gentlewoman of the King's court and 
lady to the Queen? 

"Things are not always what they seem," she said gently 
yet there was a strength about her, too. "By God's Love, I 
mean you no harm. And yet, if you meddle in this, harm will 
come; and not only to you or to me. Leave meddling, I be- 
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seech you. But/ 7 and she shook back the bright bell of her 

hair, "I am here to make music and not for any other thing!" 

She sat down beside me on the window-seat and, though 
at first I was not willing, soon I was glad enough. Her hand 
upon the strings drew forth so sweet a note, so pure and rich, 
that for a moment I forgot my suspicions and was happy to 
learn from her who was a master. 

Time slipped by; first one hour and then another. And still 
we made music together. When she rose at last, I all but put 
out a hand to keep her. But when she had gone my suspicions 
came sweeping back a hundred-fold and I was glad to give 
myself up to my suspicion and to my jealousy. 

I rode in the woods of Windsor; I hunted and hawked; I 
lay dreaming by the river watching the slow boats. The gentle- 
women in attendance upon the Great Ones began to unbend 
a little; or perhaps they were merely inquisitive. I was still 
the Wild Girl the King had found to amuse the little Queen. 
I spoke with them; I answered their questions . . . some of 
them, I was learning to be careful with my tongue. 

The tailor carried in my new traveling suit. It was beautiful. 
A cotehardie of fine Italian red with tippets of squirrel upon 
the sleeve; and over it a surcote of white woolen cloth lined 
all with red. There was a mantle for warmth in crossing the 
sea and that was of fine red, too, with a hood of white. 

So there I was turning myself this way and that and bidding 
the tiring-woman draw the lace tight at the back. And, as I 
turned about, I loved the King who had sent me the exquisite 
clothes; and the waiting-woman who laced it up; and the tailor 
who had cut it; and the seamstresses who had sewed it; and 
the very dyers and fullers and weavers and spinsters who all 
together had made this enchanting costume. And I won- 
dered what Gilles would think when he saw me in all the 
glory of red and white; with my hair, maybe, dressed in the 
fashion of a grown woman. 

And I forgot all about the gypsy. 
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.OMORROW we were for France. 

Back at Westminster I lay in the dormitory of the Maidens' 
Bower and I could not sleep. The great room was full of 
noises damsels breathing in all tones and tempos. At first I 
was amused, but soon it irritated me, who was used to my 
own chamber. And I was sleepless, too, after the merrymak- 
ing. There had been too much eating, too much drinking. 
And too much Gilles. 

He was much run after, it seemed. In the games most of 
the gentlewomen had cheated, running where they might be 
caught and kissed. And Gilles had not been slow to take ad- 
vantage. Well, let him! He had come to me once where I 
sat sulking in my corner; but I was not to be coaxed, not I. 
And he had not cared. He had laughed and gone back to his 
kissing. So now I lay, my heart burning against him and sure 
I should not sleep the long night through. 

And then there was the cock crowing fit to burst his 
lungs and morning grey in the room. 

Five to rise. And a stirring and a whirring and a singing 
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and a ringing throughout the solar as though it were a hive 
of swarming bees. I lay still; I was lonely and a little angry. 
I had lived with these gentlewomen for weeks at Windsor 
but I was still the Wild Girl; they had not welcomed me into 
their fellowship. I can see, as I look back, that proud as they 
were, I was prouder. If they made no movement towards me, 
I had made none towards them. If they were to blame, I could 
not be held innocent, either. 

So there I lay sulking and hating the sound of laughter and 
hating the thought of Gilles and in anything but a wedding 
mood. 

Presently there was a touch upon my arm and there stood 
a serving-maid holding a cup of wine mulled with spices and 
a thick piece of bread and bacon. She had been sent by Her 
Grace of Lancaster to look to rny especial comfort, "Because, 
mistress, you are a stranger amongst us/' 

I was moved by this kind thought for me; but my stomach 
turned from the wine and from the fat meat and I coaxed 
the wench for a basin of fresh water and a dry wafer. 

Presently she was back again with a bowl of warm milk and 
wafers spread with honey. So, in spite of my ill-temper, with 
such a dainty meal before me, what could I do but sit up and 
empty the bowl and the plate, too? 

While I was eating with now and then an envious glance 
cast at me in came two hefty wenches with a tub between 
them; and a page followed with a great pitcher of water. They, 
too, had been sent by the Duchess; and now, indeed, the 
glances were many and envious. For those such as washed 
must go to the wash-house and the others must be content 
with a towel upon their cheeks. 

When I was washed, in came a tiring-woman. No sign of 
net or coronal, alas! But at all this kindness of the Duchess 
towards me my ill-temper was fast disappearing and by the 
time I was laced into my new red and white all sulkiness had 
gone. 

I sat upon a stool to put on the fine red shoes; the toepieces 
were stuffed in the full height of fashion, indeed it was a style 
that seemed to lengthen every day. And, as I took myself, 
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careful, down the stairs, I told myself I did not care, not I, 
though Gilles sported with a dozen shameless wenches. 

In the courtyard all was bustle and noise; but orderly, as 
should be before a journey. Horses neighed and frisked and 
stamped and pawed, impatient to be off. Men and boys and 
maids, too, ran hither and thither, cheeks rosy in the early 
morning air. 

The King himself had not yet come out; but the first party 
his uncles, the Archbishop of Canterbury and some of his 
own friends- was ready and waiting. 

Suddenly I felt a pull on my arm and there was Gilles 
whispering behind his hand that the blackavised man stand- 
ing and talking to one of the horsemen was the Earl of Derby, 
Harry Bolingbroke, John of Gaunt's only son and thorn in 
Richard's flesh. "The King cannot endure him," Gilles said, 
"and so he is left behind. But the King makes a compliment 
of it Henry of Derby is guardian of the realm while the King 
is in France. If I were Richard I would not trust him farther 
than I can see him! 7 ' 

I looked and could not take away my eyes, so grim the 
man. A rock. But now Gilles was whispering about the man 
with whom Bolingbroke spoke and I tore my glance away. 

"The Duke of Gloucester/ 7 Gilles said, "the King's uncle; 
and Bolingbroke's. And mine my own dear Uncle Thomas 
half-a-dozen-times-removed ! 77 

I looked at Thomas of Gloucester. It was common property 
that he hated the marriage and would wreck it if he could. 

"No statesman and proud of it! 77 Gilles whispered behind 
his hand. "Calls himself a plain soldier and may well do! 
Everyone knows how he abominates the thought of peace. 
But then Uncle Thomas abominates everything that doesn't 
work to his own special advantage. 77 

An unpleasant man, I thought, and his face showed it. A 
crafty face, ill-tempered, obstinate. 

And now, laughing and chatting, on the arm of a friend 
the King. He was like a new-painted picture, the blue chap- 
eron twisted about his head like a great turban and beneath 
it his hair hanging very bright 
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He vaulted his horse disdaining the hand of his squire and 
nodded across to Henry of Derby. The Earl came at once, 
bowed but not too low and then straightened himself im- 
mediately. He nodded once or twice as if in agreement with 
his cousin, the smile fixed upon his dark face. But when 
Richard had ridden out I saw that same face. If the King 
thought to make a compliment of leaving Bolingbroke as 
regent, he was mistaken. 

I was one of the first to leave the courtyard for I rode in the 
train of my friendly Duchess. The autumn air was sharp as we 
rode towards Dover, the hoar frost not yet melted and every 
spider's web hung with jewels as a queen's crown. The coun- 
tryside itself seemed to have put on royal livery for the wed- 
ding; it unwound before us like a great bale of cloth of gold; 
and our horses* hooves shooshed in the drifts of fallen leaves. 

So there I rode in the golden morning in my fine red and 
white. And I thought of the great sights I should see in 
France, and I wondered whether I should meet any of my 
own kin and whether they would make themselves known 
to me. 

Presently Gilles came riding up with some compliment 
upon iny habit, but I was not to be won. I taunted him with 
a play upon words, saying that the habits of others were more 
to his taste! 

He laughed and rode away. And though I was not best 
pleased at that, I was yet a little glad that he had not been 
over-patient but had behaved like a proper man. 

At ten o'clock we halted for dinner. The servants ran about 
offering pies of venison and of beef; and there was a great pie 
of lampreys set in green jelly. They brought us pastry flavored 
with almonds and honey, and little crisp cakes of cinnamon. 

When we had eaten we mounted again and rode at a steady 
trot up hill and dale; and across the ribanded fields if that 
way were shorter. Only at sunset did we leave the straight 
course and turn aside for Leeds Castle. 

There it stood, gloomy and oppressive, frowning over the 
sweet Kentish countryside. 
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But for all that it was comfortable enough with chambers 
prepared and a great meal waiting to come to table. And the 
warm solar was comfortable too except for the gentlewomen 
who shared it with me. The great chamber was noisy with 
rustling and with giggling and with the sound of small whis- 
pers. But nobody whispered to me. 

One by one the giggling and the rustling stopped. And once 
more I lay awake in spite of the long day's riding and thought 
of Gilles and how I hated him. And I planned all manner of 
witty things with which to answerand to hurt him should 
I get the chance. 

My efforts at wit must have sent me to sleep at last. When 
I opened my eyes the great chamber was full of movement. 
Here one leaned upon her elbow on the pallet and whispered 
to her neighbor; here another tossed back her flowing hair 
and laughed aloud. White limbs flashed, unbound hair 
shone, bright eyes sparkled; and all about, on pallet and stool, 
on chest and floor, bright garments gleamed where they had 
been cast the night before. 

There was no color in the world when we set out there 
was much ground to cover if we were to lie at Dover that 
night; so there we were, pressing on cross-country, wading 
streams, jumping ditches and taking the quick way wherever 
we found it. The outriders knew them all; but though here 
and there a footpath faintly showed the way, I could not for 
the life of me see how they picked the road unerringly across 
open fields and pathless woods. We came into the highroad 
again at The White Hart Inn, half-way to Dover and there 
we changed horses. 

The King was to lodge at the Castle and the Great Ones 
with him; the lesser ones were to sleep at inns or on board 
ship. I hoped with all my heart that a ship would fall to my 
share; I had heard enough of wayside inns, of their dirt and 
their smells and their fleas, too! 

I was growing stiff in the saddle; it was late afternoon when 
I drew into my lungs a strange, salt smell it came to me, 
quite suddenly, that this was the smell of the unknown sea. 
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Towards sunset, when the cliffs of Dover were red rather 
than white, we came upon the sea itself, all the great waste 
of water lit with red and gold like a vast sheet of flame. 

Water in such volume I had never imagined. And now, 
even though it lay before my very eyes, I could not believe it 
but must look and look again, so that my horse, unguided, 
would have stumbled and I, no doubt, fallen had not Gilles 
caught at the reins. I thanked him with enough courtesy but 
no more; and rode on though with more care. 

We came right down to the harbor and there I sat, for- 
getting myself and my horse, too. 

Beneath the rosy cliffs the water was a moving tapestry of 
great ships all of gilt and blue and green and red; and each 
one with a great square sail of flaming hue and each flying a 
pennant. Color I had seen at Westminster, and plenty; but 
such a vast, close-packed spread of color I had never even 
imagined. 

So there I sat, stockstill, taking in the wonder of water and 
ships; but those behind urged me forward. Gilles, already 
dismounted, came to help me from my horse. I took his hand 
with my finger-tips; but I was glad enough to grip him tight, 
for I was stiffer even than I had thought. 

As I stood there, stretching my cramped limbs, a steward, 
list in hand, directed me to go aboard. My prayer had been 
answered! But now I would have given a great deal to be 
trotting towards an inn, never mind how close the room or 
how foul. For the stairs were slimy and green, and the water, 
as one got nearer, cold and heavy. But there was nothing for 
it! So down the water-stairs I went, holding my skirt high 
and treading very gingerly in my pointed shoes. 

And when I had stepped into a small boat fragile as a shell, 
and dipping and bobbing upon the water, I felt no safer. 
There I stood, not daring to move, until a mariner called out 
that I must sit down or we should all be in the water. I 
blushed red as my cloak and did as I was told. But when I 
climbed aboard the galley, not without difficulty, and felt 
her deck solid beneath my feet, I was myself again. She was 
called the Isabella, a compliment to the Queen and not to 
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me; but it had a friendly sound all the same. I followed a 
mariner down a short ladder; my little chamber was in front 
of the castle and opened towards the deck. 

And now there was a running to and fro and a calling from 
one chamber to another within the castle; and from the deck, 
too. And, for the first time, I heard my own name called and 
very pleasant it sounded! 

When I had rested a little, I neatened myself and climbed 
the ladder. The crew were setting out trestles and stools and 
we sat down to supper. After that we played games by the 
light of the ship's lanterns. I was not quick enough at Pince 
Mereille and got several sharp nips; and, though I cheated a 
little at Hoodman Blind, it did not help me; for Gilles caught 
me and kissed me soundly and though I pulled myself away 
I was not displeased. 

At length, yawning and stretching, I went down the ladder 
to my little chamber. The water rocked the ship gently and 
the soft sound came to my ears like music so that I closed 
my eyes and fell asleep. 

Morning again. And morning, indeed! Ships' bells ringing 
out across the water and echoing back from the cliffs so that 
the whole harbor was astir. And though it was not yet light, 
on the cliffs, and down by the harbor, and in little boats upon 
the sea, were the townsfolk come to see the great gentry and, 
above all, their King. There they were, come to cry God's 
blessing upon him, whom in three short years they were to 
cast from the throne. 

But these things were hidden in the future and just as 
well! Today we were bound for a wedding, and not a funeral. 

And now everything was lively aboard. Men swarmed up 
the rigging, they unwound ropes, they knotted ropes. And 
then, like a great gull low on the water, I saw the King's ship 
slide from the harbor. And now there was a jarring as our 
own anchor went up; the ship became alive; a shudder went 
through her. She moved towards open sea. 

She was moving slowly, so I ate my breakfast and watched 
the sun come up. When it was full day I stood within the 
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forecastle and there, far as eye could see, flat as a platter, blue 

as the sky and laced all with silver the sea. 

Now while I stood, the wind took my hair and blew it about 
my eyes so that I was blinded. Presently there was a touch on 
my arm and there was Gilles holding out his hood. I twisted 
it about my head man's fashion until I looked like a Turk 
And so we stood laughing while the wind took away my anger 
against him. 

But not for long. As I stood warming towards him, I saw, 
from the corner of my eye, a serving lad carrying a bundle. 
There was something about the set of the head, the delicate 
turn of the limb that caused me to whip round. Gilles turned 
with me. There was a look on his face as though he were not 
surprised. Nor was I surprised myself though smarting none 
the less- when he got up and left me and followed her. 

A little later, when I was going up on deck, smarting still, 
I saw the wench that had been first a gypsy and then a court 
minstrel and was now a serving-lad. I called to her -not over- 
politely to fetch me a seat. She gave me a look as though to 
refuse; but she picked up a stool that hung heavy between 
those slender hands. 

And then, from nowhere Gilles. He took the stool from 
her and set it down for me. And then, without a word, he 
turned and left me alone. Doubtless he had been hanging 
about, besotted with her as he was! And, doubtless, too, he 
had heard how rudely I had spoken. But I did not care. I was 
glad he should know how cheap I held her. And I was so 
foolish that I did not know I had cheapened only myself. 



Chapter 11 
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CALAIS Harbor. 

I had, in that first moment, to shut my eyes against the 
dazzle. 

Sheen of velvets, gold chains a-sparkle, jewels a-flash; swords 
of state blinding in the October sunlight, shields with their 
brilliant devices; great horses richly caparisoned, white palfreys 
bells a-jingle; state charettes each with five matched horses 
and liveried outriders, gay litters; pennants afloat and ban- 
nered, burnished trumpets. 

I stood in the forecastle and watched the disembarkation. 

The King went first, leaning on the arm of his Uncle of 
Gloucester; you would have thought there was nothing but 
love between them! A little behind them followed the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and then the Lord Marshal of England 
and with him the great state officials. 

The Duchess of Lancaster came and stood beside me point- 
ing out the famous ones of France. Louis Duke of Orleans, 
the King's brother and a sly one! John Duke of Burgundy 
whom they called the Fearless; ruthless I thought the better 
word, looking into that dark fierce face. Ambitious, both of 
them, the Duchess said; each like a bird of prey hovering to 
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seize the power the moment it fell from the sick hands of the 
King. It was a refreshment of the spirit to look at the Count 
of St. Pol with his frank, open face; he had married our own 
King's niece, lovely Maud Holland. I saw the Duke of Bour- 
bon, prince of good companions and a great wit; the royal 
Dukes of Berry and of Brittany ... so many illustrious names! 
My head began to reel. I saw King Richard ride off with the 
Duke of Burgundy; the Count of St. Pol followed with the 
Dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester and I wished him well 
of his last guestl 

As for me, I was carried off with the other ladies. The 
charette bumped upon the cobbles and when we thrust our 
heads out of the window, there was all France squeezed into 
the narrow streets of Calais. We chatted and we laughed and 
we giggled because everything was new; and we were young; 
and had come to take part in a wedding. And such a wedding! 

The Golden Crown, a very fine hostelry, had been taken 
for the lesser wedding guests and there I found Lady Kath- 
arine de Clisson, who was my kinswoman. She came to me 
at once and kissing me on both cheeks said she should have 
known me anywhere for my father's daughter. And that was 
no light compliment she said; though my mother had been 
a beauty, my father was the handsomest man that ever set 
foot in France. There was not a lady, she said, who would not 
willingly have run, had he but crooked his little finger. She 
asked me one question after another about my mother, and 
my home; and sighed a little over the days that were gone. 

The next few days were given over to councils and treaties; 
and at night there was feasting and great entertainment. I 
saw nothing of all that; it was for the high nobility only, and 
not at all for women. But I was well content with my own 
entertainment. It was delightful to gossip with my kins- 
woman and many a story of my mother's childhood did she 
recall! She gave me a little Book of Hours; the Virgin, she 
said, had been painted from my mother. When I looked at 
the young, joyous face of the Virgin and remembered the 
sorrow in my mother's face, I could have wept. 

All this time, not one of ushigh or low, English or French 
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had set eyes upon the Queen of France; or upon the little 
Queen of England. They were at St. Omer and there they 
would stay! Queen Ysabeau, that formidable woman, had de- 
clared she would not stir a step until every clause of every 
agreement had been set down and signed in proper order. 
So there was time for gossip, and to spare. I was anxious to 
learn all I could about the little Queen. "A pretty child/' 
Lady Katharine said, "and she promises to be a beauty. She 
is very clever for her age and her manners are perfect. Her 
spirit is noble and yet she is as gentle as a dove. That should 
be her emblem, I think. Not a falcon, but a dove/' 

I questioned her about Queen Ysabeau, but she tightened 
her mouth and would say nothingat first. And then, her 
tongue once loosened, she found it hard to stop. There were 
ugly rumors about the French Queen. She cheated the poor 
mad King, they said, and the rich revenues of France went 
into her own pocket. "And/' said my kinswoman, speaking 
out of the corner of her mouth, though the room was empty 
and there were none to hear, "it is given out that the Queen 
lives at St. Pol because it is quiet for the children. But we all 
know better! Good for the children! Why, it is said they go 
hungry, sometimes, even the Dauphin; all except Isabella, 
who is the favorite because she is to wear the English Crown. 
Yes, we all know why the Queen lives at St. Pol. It is because 
when he is sick the King cannot endure her near him. They 
say if she is anywhere at all in the Palace, even though no one 
has told him, he knows it somehow and it drives him frantic. 
And they call him crazy!" 

Ysabeau of France sounded terrifying. So when the message 
came that I was to present myself at St. Omer I wished myself 
safe back in England. However, on the day appointed, there 
was the royal litter and off I went alone Calais to St. Omer 
a long journey; but it didn't seem long enough to me. I 
dreaded the formidable Queen; I was afraid that the little 
Queen might not like me and what would become of me 
then? What with my fears, and what with the constant 
changing of horses, I could never have believed thirty miles 
could pass so quickly. 
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The Queen received me without ceremony; and in that 
small chamber I caught the full impact of her magnificence, 
For she was magnificent. And she was royal. And she was 
beautiful-her dark and brilliant eyes; her complexion beyond 
belief white roses and red. Her hair was hidden; but they 
said when she released it from the net it fell to her knees rich 
and dark and thick as a cloak. 

Royal and beautiful. But I could not like her. Maybe it was 
the tales I had heard; maybe it was the over-red mouth that 
seemed to me hard and greedy, and the full bosom bared 
lower even than the fashion of France. Whatever it was, I 
could not like her and was ready to believe all they said of her. 

Ysabeau the Queen took the eye; it was hard to see anyone 
else within the circle of that blazing beauty. But I came to 
myself and made my second curtsey to the little figure that 
stood by the Queen's chair. 

Isabella, Madame of France and Queen of England, was tall 
for her seven years and slight; a white bud of a child. Pale 
with fatigue and with excitement, I thought; I longed to lift 
the heavy mantle from her shoulders and put her to bed with 
her doll Her eyes were large and dark and brilliant like her 
mother's but in gentleness and courtesy, how unlike! 

She acknowledged my reverence with a smilea small smile; 
just so much of a smile required by etiquette and no more; 
restrained, impersonal. An unsmiling smile. A little child and 
she does not laugh. King Richard's words echoed in my ear. 
Laugh? I thought, pitying the grave little creature. She does 
not even know how to smile! And I vowed then and there to 
make her smile as a child should, and to laugh, too, if it could 
be done, 

My eyes were often upon the little Isabella. I thought she 
misled them all with that gentleness of hers. The chiseling of 
nostrils and brow told a different tale. This was, I suspected, 
no dove at all. Now she was soft as a young bird; but the years, 
I fancied, would strengthen in her the free spirit of the falcon 
the falcon of her emblem. 

The homeward journey was not nearly so quick. No special 
order had been given about the horses, so we changed but 
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once, settling down to a slow trot. But I had enough to think 
about; and, as night darkened, I fell asleep and only when the 
litter stood again before The Golden Crown did I awake, 
blinking in the full sunlight of a new day. 

I found Gilles within, come at long last to see whether I 
was alive or dead. I was still piqued with Gilles; but I was 
tired, too tired, indeed, to be disagreeable; so I sat upon a 
stool and listened while Gilles gave us the latest news. 

The two Kings had met in the field outside the city; and 
there, awaiting them eight hundred knights. "Four hundred 
English and four hundred French/ 7 Gilles said. "There they 
were in full armor and their swords flashing in the sunlight 
enough to blind you! And they were perfectly still. No move- 
ment; not a breath you could see! Magnificent! 

"An avenue of stone knights! And then, down that avenue, 
walking slowly, with Lancaster and Gloucester behind him 
the King of France. He isn't much to look at, the Majesty of 
France. He's little and he fidgets. Flick, flick with his fingers 
all the time. He spoiled the picture. And then, from the other 
end of the avenue, with Burgundy and Berry behind himour 
King. No one put him in the shade. He was handsome if you 
like! Debonair. I don't approve of Richard; I don't even like 
him. But I was proud. I couldn't help it. I was proud. 

"And then the instant, the very instant the two Kings met 
in the middle of the avenue of knights, the eight hundred fell 
to their knees. Perfect timing. Moving, too. Never seen any- 
thing like it in my lif e.The two Kings kissed each other both 
cheeks. Then they took hands and went into the royal tent 
and the dukes followed them. 

"Immediately the knights sprang to their feet and stood 
with drawn swords." 

"Like a romance," Lady Katharine said, "your Master 
Chaucer might have written it." 

"It is a romance," I said, "when a wedding puts an end to 
war." 

"This wedding won't!" And Gilles laughed. "Gloucester 
will see to that, niy beloved Uncle-five-times-removed! He's 
dangerous. He'll wreck the peace and the King, too, before 
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he's done. Upon my soul I don't know which he hates more 

the peace or the King." 

"You're not over-fond of the King, yourself, I said. It 
seems to ran in your family. I think you'd stir any pot to cook 
the King's goose!" 

"No one can cook the King's goose except the King him- 
self/' Gilles said, and shortly afterwards betook himself off. I 
was' not sorry; I wanted to gossip a little with my kinswoman. 
She thought I looked tired and, indeed, it had been a long 
two days; so I went early to bed that I might look my best 
for tomorrow tomorrow when the little Queen was to be 
given to her new lord. 

In the grey of the morning I opened my eyes upon a famil- 
iar face. It was that same tiring-woman the Duchess had sent 
me before. Upon one arm she carried the pearl-sewn gown; 
and in her hand . . . 

... in her hand a net of gold! 

So the Duchess had guessed my longing; she had not for- 
gotten the ways of the young. The children must have loved 
her well in John of Gaunf s household. And she had sent me 
also a small bowl of her own soap. I rubbed the sweet lather 
into my skin and sluiced myself with ice-cold water until my 
cheeks were bright as picotees. Then I sat me down while the 
woman shaved the back of my neck to make it white and 
smooth; and I did not blench, no, not so much as an eyelid 
while she plucked the hairs to make a fine arch of my brows. 

She combed my hair very smooth and parted it at the back 
and then wound it in braids about both ears. She picked up 
the embroidered cote and drew it over my head and I stood 
still while she drew the laces tight and patted every wrinkle 
from the hips. She made me turn about so that she might ob- 
serve the fit of the velvet jacket. 

She picked up the net and my heart leaped for joy. I felt 
her fingers careful upon my head as she stretched the mesh 
this way and that, tucking in each stray hair. She took the 
golden wire and very pretty it was, with tiny enameled 
flowers and set it on my forehead. 
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She stood back and looked me up and down; she nodded 
and handed me the mirror. 

It might have been somebody else's face almost, with its 
bare and elegant look. Almost. The nose and the mouth, 
there was no mistaking them; they were all my own. If the 
one had been a little straighter and the other a little smaller, 
I should have had the fashionable egg-look of any fine lady. 
Well, about my nose there was nothing to be done. But she 
painted my mouth bright as a cherry; and if it looked no 
smaller, it certainly looked gay. And now, in my pearl-sewn 
gown and golden circlet, I could almost have fancied myself 
a Queen. I thought if Gilles did not think me pretty enough, 
there would be plenty who would! 

We dined at eight that morning; perhaps because it was so 
early, perhaps because my heart beat fast enough to choke 
me, I could not eat. I swallowed a spoonful of soup and a 
little wine and then sat stiff in my white gown awaiting the 
royal charette. 

And all the time I kept going over and over in my mind the 
day's procedure. I had it by heart. Know it I might; but forget 
it I might too. So I sat there praying that I might not drop 
the Queen's train, nor lift it at the wrong moment, nor stum- 
ble, nor stand when I should kneel, nor kneel when I should 
stand. I made my prayer to the Virgin; I thought she would 
understand. 

At last the royal charette came clattering up to the inn. 
There was a crowd in the courtyard to see us go, and crowds 
in holiday dress blocking up the gay streets. Lady Katharine 
sat opposite to me and as the charette jolted this way and 
that, she put out a hand to settle the circlet on my head, or 
to straighten a fold of my skirt Inconceivable, she told me, 
the honor that had been accorded me. To bear the Queen's 
train, I, a foreigner and unknown! It had been at my little 
kinswoman's request the bride herself. I was, she said, the 
envy of both courts. 

Isabella of France awaited the summons to the royal pa- 
vilion. She sat very still in the great carved chair, her childish 
hands folded. She was exquisite. And she was pitiful, too. She 
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was like an ivory piece, so delicate and small. And so white; 
except where they had painted her cheeks and her lips. And 
the bold color made her look even more childish and forlorn. 
And yet there was a pride about her, too; you could see it in 
the lifted head and in the quiet hands and in the childish 
mouth; and again the thought came into my mind and stayed 
there no dove but falcon. 

And now it was time. The little Queen rose from her seat 
and stood, very patient, while we lifted the great train; then 
followed by the greatest ladies of France and by me she 
walked with lovely dignity towards the pavilion, a dignity bred 
in the blood and not to be acquired through a life-time of 
trying. 

She stood, the young child, at the entrance of the royal 
pavilion; and the majesty of France and the majesty of Eng- 
land together with the nobility of both realms rose and un- 
covered. 

The magnificence was like a blow between the eyes. Velvet 
hangings shooting out darts from gems in the torchlight; 
carpets so thick you forgot the bare ground beneath. And the 
wedding guests. The mantles, the gowns, the doublets, the 
furs; the chains, the pearls, the diamonds, the sapphires. And 
the tables. From Fairyland you would have thought, with 
their spice-bearing galleons all of gold and the great salt cellars 
thick with gems; and Venetian goblets more precious than 
either. And the food. The great peacock, its tail spread; a 
castle 3*11 of marchpane; and fruits I had never heard of before 
all blooming in rainbow colors. 

And the smells. The air was heavy with them, each out- 
doing the other; smells of food and wine; smells of half a 
dozen perfumes failing to disguise the smell of people 
crowded together in one place. 

Everything seemed to swirl and whirl about me I had 
eaten little. But one look at the little Queen sitting there so 
patient and so pale steadied me. 

I looked at the King of France a sad frail man over- 
weighted by magnificence; the kindliness of a simple man 
rather than the dignity of a king. 
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I looked at our own King. 

Dressed as a bridegroom he might "be but he did not look 
like one; he hardly seemed to be there at all He was staring 
into a great cup of wine. I think he was remembering another 
wedding. I think he was wondering what on earth he was to 
do with this pale child! 

The Duke of Bourbon must have thought so, too. He 
turned to King Richard and said, "Well, Sir, now you should 
be happy. All your wishes have been granted and here is your 
wife!" And though he smiled his tone was tart, as though to 
recall the bridegroom to his duty. 

King Richard started as though he had indeed been else- 
where. The King of France fixed him with shrewd eyes. Mad 
he might be at times, but when he was well, few men 
shrewder. He looked at the golden young man and perhaps 
he, too, remembered the dead Queen whom Richard had 
loved, for he said, a little sadly, "I wish our daughter were 
older, then she would love you more." 

Ysabeau the Queen gave a little laugh; but the bride went 
whiter still, if that were possible. There she sat, small and 
grave and more than a little piteous. 

Our King looked up and saw her and his heart melted. He 
said, very sweetly, and there were few to match him in sweet- 
ness, "Seven years is the right age. It is the age of all ages I 
should choose ... as I did choose." He smiled, and his smile 
could be very winning. With that smile I think he won her. 
For those grave eyes of hers smiled back; and then her mouth, 
the little painted mouth. For a moment she looked less like a 
Queen and more like a child. 

Charles, King of France, stood up and went over to his 
daughter; he took her by the hand. She rose, obedient to his 
touch, and our King rose to receive her. In that moment she 
was a Queen again and burdened with her dignities. 

I saw King Richard's face as he bent over her hand. There 
was nothing in it but kindness, the half-amused, half-tender 
kindness one shows to a bird or to some other small creature. 
Still keeping her hand in his, the small hand with the great 
wedding-ring, he made his farewells. 



And now there would be no familiar face to which she 
might turn in a strange land. Except one. Madame de Coucy. 
Better if she, too, had been left behind. Far better! 

Charles the King took his child by the free hand and held 
it as though he could not let it go. Ysabeau sat erect, the glit- 
ter of triumph in her eyes. But the little Queen herself stood 
very quiet, her face pinched; and white except for the iniqui- 
tous red painted upon her cheeks and upon her young soft 
mouth. She made a deep reverence to her father; and one, not 
so deep, to her mother; and, still holding her husband's hand, 
went with him from the pavilion. 

On the last day of October, in the year of grace thirteen 
hundred and ninety-six, King Richard and Isabella were mar- 
ried. Since the time she had been married by proxy she had 
borne the title of Queen; but now the King himself stood by 
her side and she had the handsomest groom in Christendom. 

In the grey church of St. Nicholas in Calais English soil- 
amidst the massed splendor of two great countries, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury pronounced them man and wife. 

Richard stood there very tall; and kind. It was as though he 
held his own small child by the hand; but to Isabella, so grave 
and pale, it was a true marriage. Child she was, but she under- 
stood that very well. 

From beneath my dropped lids I looked about me. There 
stood the Queen of France; even in God's House she had not 
thought to cover her white bosom. I wondered whether, as 
she looked at this young child of hers, her heart misgave her. 
Our people hated the marriage and she knew it. As for our 
King, he was not entirely of good report; he could be cruel as 
well as kind she knew that, too. And, had she ever asked 
herself what chance of happiness for this little girl when his 
heart was buried with the dead Queen? 

I looked across at the King of France. There was a tranquil 
look upon his tired face. But ... I saw the face of the Duke 
of Gloucester. It was drawn as though with verjuice; sour and 
heavy and black with his anger. 
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ID now it was Good-bye. 

Good-bye to her father remote in sickness yet ever-loving. 
Good-bye to her mother whose love, more than half am- 
bition, was still love. Good-bye to the children with whom 
she had been knit into the close life of the nursery to Joanna 
and Marie, to the little boy who would never be King. Good- 
bye to the rooms where she had walked and the gardens where 
she had played. 

Good-bye, Good-bye. 

Dover. Crowds in the harbor and crowds on the cliffs; and 
crowds in the streets so that there was hardly room for the 
horses to move. And the whole town gay as patchwork with 
tapestries afloat from windows, with banners and ribands, 
with holiday clothes and music. 

A good show. Good enough to make you forget . . . almost, 
how the whole country hated this marriage. 

Then why remember? Put it out of your mind . . . for the 
present. Plenty of time to think about that . . . later. Why 
think of anything at all but the pretty, gentle child sitting 
high upon the white horse! 

89 
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So women holding up their children to see her pass cried 
blessings on her head, the easy blessings of a crowd, that may 
turn at any moment to curses. And there were wenches in 
plenty, who, seeing the little Queen in cloth of gold and the 
King at her side, handsome Richard, wished themselves, no 
doubt, in her place. 

And the Queen herself? What went on beneath that child- 
ish brow? 

Two things. The first I guessed for myself; it was the effort 
not to shame her breeding in this strange land. And the sec- 
ond she told me years later. It was this. When she saw the 
children jumping first upon one bare foot and then upon the 
other, she envied them and wished that she, too, could run 
barefooted for a little while. 

For a little while. She was a royal child. She knew that 
golden shoes pinch and there is no escaping them. 

That night we lodged at Dover Castle. The King himself 
brought wine and water and honey and sweet wafers; he knelt 
before the weary little Queen as if he had been her page and 
coaxed her to eat. When he had gone to his own supper she 
went over to the window and, kneeling there upon the seat, 
looked out over the dark sea. I think she was forcing her sight 
across the dividing water to see her own country and those 
she had left behind. 

I did not speak to her. But I went over and stood behind 
her that she might know I was there. Though she was such a 
little child and worn with long ceremonies and lonely, too, 
she was so trained in every graciousness that she turned to me 
and smiled; a little smile that lay crooked upon her bright- 
painted mouth. 

"You are my kinswoman/* she said, and she spoke in 
French. "I am glad of that It is good to have someone of 
your owneven if you do not know her very well/' And she 
turned away, and I could not see her eyes. 

But soon she had turned to me again. "We shall be good 
friends, I think . . . Isabella. We cannot be two Isabellas in 
one place," and there was a ghost of impishness in her eyes, 
"that would be altogether too much! I shall give you a little 
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name for your very own. Now what shall I call you? Si-belle? 
But you are not so beautiful, though/' she added quickly, 
"you are pretty. And you are kind. And I think you are clever, 
too. I shall call you . . . yes, I shall call you Sybille. It is a 
pretty name I think." 

And so it became my name between her and me. 

Next morning began the slow progress to London, the little 
Queen dressed all in red of Italy upon a high white palfrey so 
that the people might see her. It was the same thing all over 
again as it always would be when the crowds saw her face to 
face. They forgot she was that foreigner. They cheered the 
little girl riding there so innocent and grave; they threw her 
kisses and flowers, too; they cried blessings upon her head. I 
began to think that the King had been subtle in choosing a 
child for his Queen. If we English are to be won in spite of 
ourselves, it is by a child. 

That night we lay at Rochester. The long day had been too 
much for her; it was clear in the great smudges under her 
eyes. But the next day, by order of Lady de Coucy, her 
governess, they painted her cheeks afresh and covered the 
smudges with powder; and so, nodding and smiling, she 
passed through Dartford and came to the palace at Eltham. 

And now the King showed his real kindness for the little 
girl he had married. The Queen must rest, he said, and dis- 
missed the retinue. And though the people cried out for a 
sight of the Queen, clamoring so that you could hear them 
within the palace itself, he refused them all. 

During those fifteen days at Eltham he gave himself en- 
tirely to her happiness. He meant to win her love. And he 
did . . . too well; so that for sorrow she went with half a heart 
for the rest of her life. 

At last the King brought her to London. And once more 
she must remember every second that she was a Queen this 
people's Queen. And she must sit her palfrey and bow her 
head this way and that; and the smile must never leave her 
face. 

We passed through Southwark and came on to the Bridge. 
The parapets, they said, were hung with gold; but all I saw 
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were the swarms of folk astride them; and people hanging 
from the windows; and people pressing forward so that it was 
a miracle they were not trampled beneath the horses. 

That night we slept in the Tower. The royal apartments 
were bright with great fires burning and with carpets and 
tapestries to keep away the bitter drafts; and the air was 
gay with the sound of music and singing. But for all that, I 
lay awake in the chamber that opened from the Queen's room 
and I remembered how the very stones of this place were 
soaked in blood; and if one stirred by night from the safety 
of one's room, one might see what? 

Bright morning sunshine put such thoughts out of my 
head; for this day the Queen was to make the last stage of her 
journey; and the most important. Today she was to ride 
through London itself. But now she was well-rested; and 
happy, too. She had no more fear of her tall husband. He 
was her true friend and her love; and with her heart she gave 
him all her trust. 

So there she was in her fine red and gold, riding grave but 
happy beside the King. 

And now in a dazzle of color and a glitter of swords and 
shields, in the stirring music of horses' hooves and lifted 
trumpets, the Mayor of London came riding and all his vis- 
counts in liveries of scarletcloth. 

I saw the Mayor look into her face before he bent to wel- 
come her in the name of London. He had known as every- 
one had known that the new Queen was a child. But for this 
child, for this good child, he had not been prepared. I saw the 
formal welcome warm into real kindness. 

And still it went on the noise, the color, the glare; and all 
the people in holiday clothes throwing flowers before the 
Queen; and fountains of red wine and white running in every 
street; and all the houses hung with tapestries and with cloth 
of gold. 

And if the King remembered another bridal progress 
through this city of his, he did not show it. 

Through London at last and open country again! The King 
and his attendants spurred ahead; the Queen and her retinue 
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rode slowly. From every manor and every cottage, from every 
hovel and from every ditch men, women and children stood 
bareheaded to greet the Queen. 

At the King's Gate, the great gate at Westminster, the 
King was waiting. He lifted her down from her horse and 
took her hand; and, twenty thousand bowing on either side, 
led her into the palace. 

And so the little Queen carne home. 

In the first week of January, Isabella Queen of England 
rode to her crowning. In the great robes of State, the velvet, 
the ermine and the gold, she looked smaller, slighter than 
ever; and she bore herself so gallantly, yet with such perfect 
stillness that the crowds, in spite of their anger, were moved 
to cheers, and some, I doubt not, to tears. 

Within the vast space of the Abbey, upright upon the high 
throne, unmoving beneath the heavy sweep of her robes, she 
looked unreal as a waxen image. In that great moment when 
the Archbishop placed the crown upon her head she hardly 
seemed to breathe; and then I saw the droop of the neck, the 
widened eyes, as though the weight were unexpected and too 
much. The King saw it, too; his hand went out to rest upon 
her own. She did not in any way acknowledge it; but the 
small head lifted again, the smile trembled upon her lips. 

And, once more, if he thought of another Queen he gave 
no sign. As she came from the great chair he bent to the little 
princess of France with devotion and with pride as though she 
were his first love and his heart's choice. And she went obedi- 
ent to his hand. Now her young heart was fixed upon him and 
she knew little happiness unless he was with her, or near her; 
so that she might catch the sound of his voice and breathe the 
air he breathed. 

After the simple life at St. Pol she found Westminster 
Palace oppressive. Her own apartments were cold and over- 
rich and a little gloomy. But she enjoyed the Abbey. I would 
go with her and we would walk together in the rich-lighted 
aisles and stand before some monument. "The chronicles of 
this new country of mine/' she said once, "and I must learn 
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them well." But sometimes she would slip away and I would 

find her upon her knees. And she had enough to pray for! Her 

father was sick again and out of his mind; and it grieved her 

desperately. 

And to add to her distress the Lady de Coucy. She did not 
like the Queen and would have shown it had she dared. I 
disliked her manner. She would gush to the Queen and the 
stream of endearments flowing from her tongue meant noth- 
ing; her eyes gave that away! 

I asked Gilles why the King had ever put her in charge of 
the Queen. 

'Trying to patch up an old quarrel. He ought to have 
known better. But the de Coucies never forgive an insult" 

"And who would dare to insult that haughty madam?" 

"The King. But he didn't insult her it was her stepdaugh- 
ter. But offend one de Coucy and you offend the lot! It's 
an old scandal and it didn't do the King any good. You see 
Philippa de Coucy was married to de Vere, the King's favor- 
iteand what a favorite! The King had actually made him 
Duke of Ireland. And then the silly nincompoop had to go 
and fancy himself in love with one of the Queen's ladies. He 
was a good-looking creature . . ." 

"Such a handsome gentleman, my nurse used to say." 

"Handsome is as handsome does that's what my nurse 
used to say. Well the Queen was young and silly and romantic 
and she egged on de Vere to get his marriage annulled. Peti- 
tioned the Pope herself, so they said. A de Coucy set aside! 
Philippa was mad with rage what a blow to de Coucy pride!" 

"Or-to her heart?" 

"De Coucies don't have hearts. Ten years since that little 
scandal But Philippa doesn't forget; and Madam de Coucy 
doesn't forget, either." 

"What was the end of it?" 

Gilles shrugged. "The whole thing fizzled out. De Vere 
went abroad and got himself killed hunting, I think. The 
lady went back to Bohemia. And Philippa got the annulment 
repealed; she remains Duchess of Ireland and much good may 
it do her!" 
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"So she's still alive?" 

"Very much so. Sulking in Bedfordshire/' 

"You couldn't expect her to be pleased! But what has all 
this to do with the Queen?" 

"Nothing except she is the Queen. Richard's Queen. The 
de Coucy is quite deliberately carrying over her anger against 
Richard's first Queen to his second/' 

"What a governess to choose for a lonely little girl!" 

"Richard's never been clever at choosing people/' Gilles 
said. "But couldn't you do something about it? Drop a hint 
. . . what about the Duchess of Lancaster?" 

"I couldn't. There's nothing to complain about. No actual 
unkindness, not even the slightest forgetfulness. Nothing. 
That's just it! No warmth, no affection. Nothing." 

No warmth; no affection. A Queen, Isabella was; but she 
was a child, too, a child far from home. She never complained; 
but she felt the de Coucy's lack of kindness deeply. 

It was better when we moved to Windsor. 

When she first saw her apartments so fresh and gay, her 
face was worth seeing. She was delighted with the pretty com- 
pliment of her own colors. She went over to the embroidered 
falcon and patted his fierce head. Presently, in came the Mas- 
ter of the King's Falcon with a pure white bird her own 
emblem in living flesh and blood. Her cup was full! 

To me it was sad that her only happiness should come from 
the hangings of her chamber and from her falcon. The King 
was much away and the de Coucy set the tone towards the 
Queen. There were many who were glad to repay the King's 
slights or the very real wrongs he had done them, through 
the friendless little girl. 

I remember how she stood by, more than a little wistful, 
and watched us unpack the precious things she had brought 
with her. There were hangings of satin worked in gay coun- 
try scenes enough to please any child. There were vessels of 
silver and of gold of finest workmanship. There were jewels- 
coronets and rings and bracelets; there were collars and clasps, 
buttons and buckles of fabulous craftsmanship. And then her 
clothes! Even in Richard's extravagant court, I doubt whether 
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such gowns had ever been seen certainly not upon Anne of 
Bohemia. There was one I remember of sapphire velvet em- 
broidered with great roses of matched pearls. And there was 
another of cherry velvet worked with branches of diamonds 
and rabies and emeralds; and upon each branch sat a bird all 
of gold with open beak, and all so cunningly worked that they 
all but sang. She looked at it a little sadly and asked Lady de 
Coucy to take it away. "When I am a grown woman/' she 
said, "then I will wear it" 

"Then it will not fit you/' Madam de Coucy said and she 
might just as well have added you little fool! Her eyes said it 
for her. 

The Queen flushed; but she only said, "Still you may put it 

away/' 

The de Coucy flounced out of the room, her face green 
with temper. I was angry, myself; angry at her lack of courtesy. 
But I was touched, too, at the Queen's forbearance. And she 
was right. However hard a heart might be towards her and 
there were many few were not melted in the end by that 
gentleness of hers. 

There is another thing I remember well. It happened that 
same day, after Lady de Coucy had sailed from the room. 
The Queen was restless. She wandered about the great cham- 
ber looking at this and at that, now through the window, now 
at the parroquet who cocked his head so that she had to 
smile. She came to the low chest and lifted the lid. Her face 
lit up; she brought out the doll. 

She stood there holding it to her breast. Then she put it 
down again. "Not for a Queen/' she said. But she picked it 
up again as though her fingers could not resist it "I shall send 
it to my sister/' she said. "To Joanna, I think; for Marie is to 
be a nun, did you know that? She is to wed Christ but I 
would rather marry Richard. I think I should not send a doll 
to Marie . . . but all the same Marie shall have it." 

And she went on holding it to her breast. 
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JL HE days went quietly at Windsor. It was a hard winter 
and we were not much out of doors. The Queen learned her 
lessons and was grave and courteous to all. She smiled when 
she should; but it was not a child's smile unless the King 
were there and that was seldom. And I never heard her laugh 
at all. 

I searched my mind for things to amuse her. I would tell 
her about my life at home about our house so old and 
shabby; and how the wind cut through the Big Room and 
whistled up the winding stairs. Once she said, "It is not al- 
ways warm at St. Pol . . . except in the kitchens. And some- 
times there is not enough to eat. My brother cried sometimes 
last winter because he was hungry." And then she flushed 
and said very quickly, "But then he is only a little boy; and 
little boys cry for nothing/' 

So, the tales that went about the French court were true! 

Whenever I told her about my home I found myself em- 
broidering a little. My father was braver than any knight yet 
in Christendom, my mother lovelier than a fairy. Our pigs 
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were fatter, our trees greener, our flowers brighter than any- 
where this side of heaven. 

I would watch her; and when I saw her smile as a child 
should smile-for it was her nature to be merry-~l would take 
heart and embroider my tale the more. 

Best of all she liked to hear about my nurse. It was as if the 
old woman's kindness reached out and shone upon her, too. 
So I would tell her all I could remember and all I could not 
remember, too padding my tale as one works upon a piece 
of embroidery. 

One day was much like another at Windsor. When the 
weather was good enough we rode or hunted: when it was 
cold we sat by the great fire in the Queen's chamber. If the de 
Coucy felt in the mood she would send for the minstrels. The 
little Queen would sit and listen, a piece of needlework in her 
hand a present she was making for her father; or for Marie 
or for Joanna or for the little boy; but for her mother never. 
Queen Ysabeau she never mentioned. 

Winter went by; and it was early spring; and then full 
spring. We walked down by the river or in the Queen's gar- 
dens; and behind us, craning her long neck to overhear the 
de Coucy. 

I saw the Queen at lessons; I saw her ride and hunt; I saw 
her smile. But I never saw her play; and I never heard her 
laugh. Until one day. 

A day to be remembered. The first time I heard the Queen 
laugh. 

She had bad news from France. Her father had had another 
of his fearful attacks and she was graver even than usual. So 
there I was racking my brains to distract her and at last I told 
her about my first meeting with Gilles and how I had an- 
swered him so rudely that he had threatened me with a whip- 
ping. 

"No one shall lay a finger upon you, Sybille, ever!" she said 
sweetly and hung upon my tale, forgetting for a moment her 
grief. So I went on telling her how I had slunk home and 
how I had met my nurse on the stairs. I strutted about with 
a cushion laced beneath my jacket and another beneath my 
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kirtle and I mimicked my nurse scolding and washing me at 
the same time. And every now and then I had to put a hand 
quickly upon a cushion that was slipping. 

Suddenly breaking through my nonsense a laugh; a laugh 
sweet and small and clear. And there was the Queen, head 
thrown back and laughing . . . laughing. 

It was the proudest moment of my life. Of course I kept it 
up, one hand clutched to my padded bosom, the other wav- 
ing in the air to grip and pull and shake. 

And the Queen laughed. 

All of a sudden I had ... a feeling; the sort of feeling that 
strikes you dumb. The Queen's laughter was cut short; and I 7 
I stood there without the presence of mind to curtsey, one 
hand clasped still to my padded bosom, the other upon my 
ridiculous stomach, and wishing that the ground would open 
and swallow me. 

It was the King. 

The little Queen, crimson with mortification, was already 
at her curtsey, and, hot as any fire, down I went on mine. 

This time he did not leave me to crack my bones upon the 
floor; but first he went to the Queen and lifted her to her 
feet. 

She was crimson still because she had laughed aloud like 
any country wench; she kept her eyes upon the floor. He took 
her gently by the chin and raised her face. "But, Sweetheart/' 
he said, "I love to hear you laugh/' And when still she would 
not look him in the eyes, he said, "If you love me you will 
laugh, you will laugh often. Laugh while you may!" He turned 
away and I saw his face. There was little laughter in it. 

He found great pleasure in her these days, in her pretty 
manner and in her open adoration adoration was the breath 
of life to him. When he returned to Westminster the Queen 
went with him. 

And there I heard gossip, plenty of gossip; and not all idle 
gossip, either. The Queen must have heard it, too I think she 
could not have escaped it; but with that high pride of hers 
she gave no sign. 

Whispers, whispers growing, always growing and the foun- 
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tainhead, His Grace of Gloucester. His hatred for the 
marriage and for the King grew daily. One hatred fed the 
other. He was for ever talking against both. If this foul peace 
continues, the lands that were once ours will be lost to us for 
ever/ And when he had got his audience stirred, he would go 
on, If I were King of England I would win bade what Fiance 
has so shamefully stolen. And then he would shrug and smile 
and say, But no! Our King prefers to remain at home to dally 
with the French King's daughter! 

"Why doesn't he keep his spiteful tongue off the Queen?" 
I asked Gilles once. "She's never harmed himor anyone 

else!" 
"Oh yes she has through this marriage. His occupation's 

gone." 

"If he weren't the King's uncle, he would have been hanged 
long ago, and a pity he wasn't! Hasn't there been enough 
fighting. Doesn't he know the country needs peace?" 

But Gilles could not agree the same blood as Gloucester's 
flowed in his veins. 

And certainly the King did dally with the French King's 
daughter/ He flaunted his little bride in the public eye. She 
rode with him, hunted with him; she graced every tourna- 
ment, every public occasion* 

It was enough to turn any child's head; but not hers. She 
took her happiness soberly as if she did not quite trust it. 
And perhaps she did not Young as she was she had been bred 
among the intrigues of a court. 

If the Duke had let his tongue wag among his equals only, 
it would have been bad enough. But he sent his agents among 
the merchants and the craftsmen, and all up and down the 
country among the simple folk. 

We had a man at Westminster who looked after the fires 
in the Queen's apartments. He told me that he had stood 
with a crowd on Tower Hill and there, whipping them into a 
fury, was a fellow he knew well they had grown up together 
on the Duke's Fleshy estate. 

"There he was, the dirty toad, telling them that all their 
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misfortunes come from the Queen. Yon toil in the sweat of 
your brow and he spends your hard earnings on the wench 
from France. He sits at home and fondles her as though she 
were a little dog/ She stuffs her mouth with dainties for which 
your children have paid with their own hunger. She flaunts on 
her bade jeweled stuffs for which they have paid with then- 
own nakedness/ And when the crowd began to murmur and 
to growl he cried out, When your children ciy to you with 
the pains of hunger, remember the good food that lines the 
belly of the wench from France." 

"It is not true/' I told him sharply. "And the Duke knows 
it! The Queen brought with her a great dowry; clothes and 
jewels and vessels of gold and silver, yes and money, too." 

"Ay, the Duke knows it but the crowd don't." 

"Take that grin off your face! 7 ' I said. "And think shame 
of yourself! The Queen is a child and innocent and good! 
So far from taking bread from the poor she would give them 
all she has. Everything." 

"That's true/' And he was sobered. "Those that know the 
Queen know that. But the crowd don't. And if they did, they 
wouldn't care, not they! When your belly's empty you 
don't." 

Yes, His Grace of Gloucester knew well enough how to 
madden a crowd! 

There was no turning his hatred of his nephew; he showed 
it every way he could. He carried himself arrogantly, as though 
he were the King. When the King held a council he was al- 
ways the last to come and the first to go if he came at all. 
When the King sent for him, the court whispered and laid 
bets and watched to see whether he would come. 

But soon it was not worth wagering. Everyone knew that 
the Duke would not come unless it pleased him. And how 
seldom it did please him! He went down to the great house 
at Fleshy and stayed there. He held court as though he were 
indeed the King; from all over the country men came to do 
him reverence and to plead for favors. And not only simple 
folk, simple enough to believe that Greedy Gloucester could 
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or would lighten their taxes; but the most powerful citizens 
of London came; and knights and nobles ; too. Oh yes, he 
knew well enough how to flatter them, all courteous and 
friendly. And how to madden them, too! He never ceased 
to din into the ears of both rich and poor that the King bled 
them white for his pleasures. High and low, he saw to it they 
were in a continual state of exasperation against the King. 

The Duke's popularity waxed; the King's waned. 

The Queen was sent back to Windsor; the King was restless 
and on his travels again. But even at Windsor tales followed 
us. And always at the bottom of them Gloucester. 

And then an odd thing happened. The Earl of March left 
suddenly for Ireland. No farewell, they said, not even to his 
wife and child. And he would never come back they said 
that, too! The Earl of March, the King's cousin and his 
friend! 



He was, when you came to think about it, the King's heir 
in direct descent. Did that fact mean anything? 

It did. 

Gloucester again! 

Bit by bit we had the tale and not a pretty one! A plot to 
put Richard from the throne and the young Earl in his place. 
And for the Queen prison. Prison for the little harmless 
child, prison for the rest of her days. 

And it might well have happened, too. He was one of the 
most powerful men in the country. 

But he was no statesman. A plain blunt soldier he called 
himself; but there were others who called him a plain blunt 
fool! And certainly no one but a fool would have forgotten 
one thing. The puppet-master must be sure that what he 
handles are puppets. 

The Earl of March was no puppet. Gentle he might be, 
and young; but he had a true heart and a strong will. And so 
the hateful plot came to nothing. 

I hoped the story would not reach the Queen; but there is 
no stopping the tongue of malice, least of all in a royal house- 
hold. The very one who should have protected the Queen 
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came hurrying the de Coucy hoping to take down the 
Queen's pride. 

The Queen hardly appeared to listen. But when the gover- 
ness was gone, she said, "They would not dare to lay hands 
on the King, they would not dare/" And then she said, very 
softly, and not at all like a child, "As for me, there are worse 
things than a prison ... if Richard is there." 

The King could breathe againbut for how long? If one 
puppet would not dance for the Duke of Gloucester, why 
then another might! 

No wonder the King was up and down by turns. Even at 
quiet Windsor we heard of wild feasting and crazy drinking; 
of mad masques and riotous revelry. And we heard, too, of 
the King kneeling upon the stone floor like any monk, kneel- 
ing long hours in solitary prayer. 

No reckoning with the King. At one moment gay beyond 
the gay; and the next black despair. He never came to Wind- 
sor. Restless, they said. He could not endure to stay long in 
one place. He must forever wear himself out with travel. He 
would arrive when he was not looked for; he would break 
through every arrangement to come; and depart when it 
pleased him. Men said they never knew upon which road 
you might not be crowded into the ditch while the King went 
by with his knights and his chaplains, and his stewards and 
his household baggage. But whichever road it might be it 
was not the road to Windsor. 

The Queen said nothing. She was graver these days than 
usual. I never saw the color in her cheeks, the clear color for 
which they had praised her in France. And there was nothing 
I could do to make her smile. 

I remember I set out the chessboard one day, and how she 
sat, very grave upon a tall chair piled high with cushions, the 
table between us. 

But she had no mind for the game. She would put out a 
hand and touch a piece and so remain for minutes, her 
thoughts elsewhere. And then, to distract her, and to make 
her smile a little, I took the white pieces and set them in a 
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circle about their king and queen as though to protect them. 
And I took the red king and set him together with his queen 
at the head of his forces. 

"Now, Madam/' I said, and I touched the white king, "this 
is the great emperor with his fair queen Fleur de Neige," 

She said nothing. But she stretched out her hand and took 
away the queen and put a pawn in its place. I pretended not 
to see. 

"Now this/' I said, "is that red villain . . ." 

She put out a hand and cast him from the board with all 
her strength. "I wish to God it were so easy," she said and got 
down from her chair and went out of the room. 



Chapter 14 



I 



T was not a happy time at Windsor. The King never 
came. The Queen, though she said nothing, was obviously 
fretting and the de Coucy did nothing to comfort her there 
was the family debt to be exacted to the last farthing. Besides, 
if my Lord of Gloucester's plans should ever come to any- 
thing, how foolish to have proclaimed oneself the Queen's 
friend! 

And I missed Gilles. I might not always approve of him; 
but he was good company. If his heart was hard, his head was 
clear. And there was one special thing that pricked me. The 
gypsy girl. I couldn't get her out of my head. Was she still 
hanging about, creeping here, creeping there? I had not set 
eyes on her in weeks not indeed, since the journey into 
France. But had Gilles? And if he had? It was not my busi- 
ness; but all the same ... all the same. . . . 

The Queen was resting and I was picking flowers to make 
her a coronal. She loved a flowery wreath; the gold circlet, for 
all its narrowness, was heavy. But she was well-broken to the 
weight of a crown and much happiness it brought her! 

So there I was wandering alone, my eyes darting here and 
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there for the freshest and the sweetest, when I saw Gilles 

come swinging across the grass. 

My first impulse was to go running to him. 

I stayed where I was and pretended not to see him. I liked 
him what girl wouldn't? He was good to look at; good com- 
pany, too. But if he was knowledgeable, mightn't he know 
... too much? And if he was friendly, was he truly my friend? 
How quickly he had put me aside for the gypsy! 

I began to walk away that I might give myself the pleasure 
of seeing him run after me, but he called my name instead; 
called it so loud that even the deaf must hear. Well, if I could 
not make him run after me, I could at least stand still and 
make him come all the way to me. Run towards him I would 
not; that sort of behavior I left to the gypsy. 

I gave him good day, courteous but cool, and then I asked 
him how it was with the King. 

He shrugged. "No peace for the King while Uncle Thomas 
lives. It's either the King or Gloucester, mark my words! And 
they know it; both of them!" 

"Why doesn't the King get rid of your precious uncle?" 

"Because, sweet poppet, my precious uncle five-times-re- 
movedis also the King's uncle; and the most powerful man 
in the country except perhaps Lancaster. And he hasn't done 
a thing to be punished for ... yet." 

"Hasn't he? Then what about the Earl of March?" 

Gilles grinned. "Knowing is one thing; proving, another. 
Go and prove Gloucester was at the bottom of it! No, we 
must take it that the noble Duke hasn't done anything . . .. 
yet. He only talks. And short of murdering him there's no 
way to stop his tongue." And there was a note of admiration 
in Gilles' voice. "Really the old man's as clever as a cartload 
of monkeys. You've got to admire him in spite of yourself. He 
always finds the right stick to beat the King." 

"And what stick is it this time?" 

"Calais. Haven't you heard? But of course you wouldn't 
Windsor's a long way from Westminster. The King intends 
to hand Calais back to Francethat's the talk. My noble 
uncle's spreading it everywhere." 
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"I don't think much of that stick! The King's as likely to 
give up his own crown as Calais/ 7 

"True enough. But if you shout long enough and loud 
enough, people will believe you and Uncle's got a stout pair 
of lungs. He's shouting everywhere that Richard will give 
up Calais if it's made worth his while and that the French 
King will make it worth his while! King Charles would give 
all his daughters in return for Calais according to Uncle 
Thomas. The true artist's touch, don't you think?" 

"If you want to know what I think I think someone ought 
to put your precious kinsman out of the way!" 

I was only half-joking; but evidently Gilles didn't like it. 
He was frowning as though to stop me. And why should I 
stop? I went on quite deliberately. 

"Mischief makers ought to be put out of the way. There's 
only one thing to do with a man like that and that's to shut 
his mouth for ever!" 

"You were saying?" And there stood the de Coucy, a hate- 
ful smile on her cold egg of a face. I didn't know how much 
she had heard; and I didn't care. Not then. I might have been 
wiser if I had cared! 

"She was saying?" And now she nodded, smiling at Gilles. 
"About our kinsman, I believe?" 

"Some little treat for Uncle Thomas!" Gilles laughed. "But 
I haven't come to discuss Uncle Thomas, dearly though I love 
him. I've come with an invitation. From the King. A tourna- 
ment at Eltham. The Queen is to be present." 

A tournament. I forgot the tiresome Duke of Gloucester; 
I forgot the sour-faced de Coucy. It was so long since the 
Queen had graced a tournament; and I loved them so the 
shining armor and the gay pavilions; the heralds and the 
trumpets; the skill of combat and the whole gallant custom 
of the fighting. 

The voice of the de Coucy curdled my sweet thoughts. 

"The King would be wise to keep the Queen out of sight. 
To flaunt her in the public eye is to invite trouble. He is a 
fool." 

"Oh no/" I said, and all but clapped my hand over my 
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mouth. To contradict tihe Queen's governess was no part of 

my duties. . 

"You would do well to hold your tongue, she informed 

me, very tart. 

"Forgive me, my lady "I was afraid she would stop me 

from the tournament. I spoke to the air. She was already 
trailing her silks back to the castle. 

"Precious little forgiveness in that one!" Gilles jerked his 
head in the direction of the departing de Coucy. "But all the 
same she's right about you. You really don't know when to 
keep your mouth shut You're not half as clever as you think, 
my girl/' 

"Clever enough to ask myself just what you're after, Master 

Gilles." 

"I?" 

"Yes, you. You're not for the King; and you're not for 
Gloucester. Well, who are you for?" 

"At the moment for you/" 

The impertinence took away my breath. Gilles chuckled. 
"That's why I'm here. It isn't my job to carry the King's 
messages, I'm not his squire! It needed diplomacy, I can tell 
you! But I wanted to see you; I had to see you!" 

"Indeed?" And I turned away so that he should not see the 
red come up in my face. 

"Yes . . . indeed; though I oughtn't to be wasting my time." 

"And is your time so valuable?" And if my cheeks were 
hot, my voice was cool. 

"It is. I am practicing night and day. My spurs. I am to try 
for them at Eltham. My father says it's time." 

"And how does that concern me?" But I knew well enough 
and my heart beat high enough to choke me. 

He put a hand on my arm and turned me about. "Every 
knight must have a lady. Give me a favor, Sybille, and I will 
wear it." 

"My name is Isabella," I said a little sharp; and because I 
was overcome almost to tears, I said the first thing that came 
into my head. "As for being your lady find one with a better 
claim. It should not be hard. And when you have won your 
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spurs, Sir Gilles, you may set a lute rampant upon your shield, 
or a gypsy dansant!" 

"An original device!" he laughed, and his laughter infuri- 
ated me. "Come now, Sybille and I like the name give me 
a favor. A feather or a brooch or a riband, even. . . ." 

"Get your riband from the gypsy's lute/' I said. "My favors 
are not so easily won." 

But he had had enough of my rudeness. "Just as well!" and 
he laughed. "For your favor I am better without it; I am 
glad to be free of an ill-mannered scold. And for the other, 
keep your tongue off her." 

"And is she sacred?" I was smarting. 

*Tes," he said, and walked away. 

Suddenly I found myself running after him, running and 
stumbling in my long-toed shoes. 

"What did you say?" And I hardly knew my own voice, so 
hard and harsh and shrill. 

"You heard me!" he said very short. 

"But she . . . she . . . sacred!" And to my shame I heard 
nay voice break. 

I think he was sorry for me then. He looked first to left 
and then to right. "Everyone is sacred who risks his life for 
another," he said very low. 

I stood staring. The gypsy girl risking her life! For whom? 
And why? The filing didn't make sense. 

But Gilles would say no more, though I offered him my 
best scarf all of green. He only said, "I do not want your 
token now." And he walked away. 

I stood staring after him. He took a step or two and then 
turned on his heel. 

"You could do more harm, maybe, in ignorance; speaking- 
and not knowing what you betrayed. And so I will tell you. 
But you must swear first by God's Body never to breathe a 
word." 

"I swear by God's Body . . . unless it is hurtful to the 
Queen." 

"Should I trust you with a secret that would hurt the 
Queen?" His voice was kinder now. "It is for the Queen's 
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safety. The gypsy serves the Queen; but the Queen does not 
know it. Everything that concerns the Queen, concerns the 
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"Then," I said and I was feeling for the idea m my mind, 
"that first meeting under the hawthorn tree . . ." 

"An accident? Never think it! The road had been well 
watched and there she was, ready and waiting! Oh/ 7 and he 
grinned, "I wasn't sure at first; she has an innocent way with 
her. But I fancied, right from the beginning, that she was 
there on your account/' 

"On my account?" And now I was puzzled indeed. How 
did I come into the matter? 

"You're not very quick, my girl!" Gilles said. "She was 
there to report on you to the proper quarter France. Had she 
thought you not honest . . ." he took no notice of my anger 
but went smoothly on, "you would have been quietly removed 
and that would have been the end of you. Neither my father 
nor I could have saved you. Fortunately you showed yourself 
Mistress Blunt and saved yourself/' 

I suppose I must have paled at that for he said kindly 
enough, ''Well, that's all over and done with; you've proved 
yourself over and over again. But it was necessary to prove 
you; you must see that for yourself, loving the Queen and 
knowing there are enemies all about her. At any moment 
there could be danger to the Queen, as indeed there has 
been; grave danger. But the Queen didn't know it/' 

"She knew. And she was not afraid. You cannot frighten 
her easily/' 

"Just as well! There may be danger for her again. The 
French King knows it when he is in his right mind. And the 
Duke of Orleans knows it. And Burgundy knows it. They 
know what everybody knows Gloucester means to break the 
peace. And then? What better ransom than Madame of 
France? They will keep the Queen to bargain with. And it 
will be prison. Gloucester meant that before. And he means 
it now he is not over-tender, that man! If the Queen's 
friends do not move first she may well find herself in prison. 
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And once she is there if the French do not dance to Glouces- 
ter's piping in prison she will live and die!" 

Eight years old and drag out the rest of her years in prison. 
Live solitary in the dark cell and die there, too! 

For a moment the trees and the flowers and the grass and 
the sky jigged crazily. Gilles' hand upon my arm steadied me. 
He led me to a bench and I sat quiet while he told me about 
Jehanne. 

She was not to put too fine a point upon it a spy; a 
French spy. If I had liked her more, I could have found a 
kinder word. She belonged to a picked band pledged to pro- 
tect the child who could not protect herself. No one Jehanne's 
equal, he said, for getting hold of news however close it 
might be hidden. No one so skilled, either, in getting it 
across to France. Gloucester himself had tried to find the 
leakage; he had hounded his own spies with fear of death 
and with the promise of reward but he was no wiser. "But/' 
Gilles gave me a long look, "if he should find out . . ." 

"If he should find out?" 

"Then Jehanne-a dieu!" 

And now I was ashamed of myself. But I didn't intend to 
let Gilles see it. "How do you know all this?" I asked sharply. 
"How did the little Cobham discover what the great Glouces- 
ter could not?" 

"I have my way/' 

"And does it include making love to the gypsy?" 

"It might." 

"Maybe you're in the spying game yourself!" I flung at him 
the first thing that came to my tongue; but I did not believe 
it. 

"Maybe." His expression was so droll I could not tell 
whether to take him in earnest or not He was still laughing 
as he turned and left me. 

The country was bitter beneath ever-growing taxes. And 
yet, as we rode from Windsor to Eltham, the common folk 
were busy about their work; the roads were busy as usual 
with travelers and pilgrims and peddlers. Busy and quiet. 
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Everything busy, everything quiet. Except at court. There 
was constant noise, constant outbursts of wild gaiety; it was 
depressing and a little frightening. The King was melancholy; 
and all the drinking and all the horseplay couldn't hide it. I 
grew tired, even of tournaments, I, who loved them. Gilles 
wore my favor and won his spursand I cannot remember 
at which one. I remember only a confusion of wild revelry 
too much of everything and everything pitched too high and 
going on too long. 

And underneath it allfear. What fear? I didn't know- 



Chapter 15 



T 

JL HE King made a last effort to win the Duke of Gloucester, 
but that could only be done at a price. And that price the 
King would not pay. He could be inconstant, foolish, cruel, 
even; but in his own way he was an idealist. And his ideal 
was peace. 

All the court knew that the King went to his other uncles 
for help. He must have been desperate. He must have known 
there would be no help from them. 

What actually took place, no one knew. "But we can 
guess/' Gilles said. "We know those two noble gentlemen 
well enough! Have patience, boy! You know your Uncle of 
Gloucester. He talks a lot but he doesn't do a thing!" Gilles 
had Edmund of York's whine to a T. 

"I thought you had more sense/" And now I could have 
sworn to the Duke of Lancaster's testy voice. "No one can 
break the peace except the King" 

Oh yes, they played safe, the King's gallant uncles! They 
washed their hands of the whole business. They rode away 
and they amused themselves on their estates and they lifted 
not a finger to help the King. 
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The King went back to his friends for advice there was 
no one else. 

Did Richard murder his Uncle of Gloucester? The rights 
and wrongs of that story will never be known. There are some 
who believe the King's hands were clean; but others talk, 
even now, of poison or of smothering or of death by the 
sword. That secret lies buried in the dark grave. 

For myself, I think the King knew more than he ever said. 
Murder is against God's law; the King would not easily offend 
God. But he may well have worked it out in his troubled mind 
that this was God's will. I don't know. But this I do know 
and I am not finding excuses for the King had the Duke 
been the King's private enemy, and only that, he would have 
been safe. 

But the man was an enemy to peace. 

The beginning of that story I had from Gilles who rode 
with the King's party. 

"We were supposed to be hunting," Gilles said. "We were 
at Havering; and it did just cross my mind that we were rid- 
ing rather far. And then, suddenly, there we were, before the 
great gate at Fleshy. 

"I must say I was surprised. We all knew that the old man 
was there; but we never thought the King would go running 
after him! Out came Gloucester what else could he do? 
There he stood with his wife and his precious heir and the 
rest of the brats trailing behind. And the whole lot of them, 
from great Gloucester himself to the littlest Woodstock of 
them all, bowing and scraping and smirking and smiling. 
Comic . . . unless you knew the ending. 

"Richard told the old chap that he must ride back at once 
with him to London. Gloucester began to fuss and fidget 
that's his way . . . His horse was sick, the only horse he really 
cared to ride. And his saddle was being mended. And he 
couldn't find the special cushion he carried everywhere for 
his back. And his great cloak . . . 

"Playing for time. But Richard could beat him at that 
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game. The steward could follow with the luggage. The King 
had a very good horse. Gloucester could have the King's 
own cloak ... 1 must have you at the Council/ Richard said. 
'We need your advice about the Londoners. I can't do a thing 
with them they hate me, worse luck. But they simply eat out 
of your hand!' " 

Gilles nodded at me. "That settled Uncle's fate. He could 
always take flattery any amount of it. I was grinning inside 
me at the way Richard handled him. I didn't grin afterwards; 
not when I heard. 

"Very smart the King was! Got it all planned to a T. He 
and the Duke rode on together and the rest of us a couple of 
hundred yards behind. We had a good view of their horses' 
rumps all the way; and of their two backs bending and bob- 
bing towards each other. Best of friends. 

"It went on like that as far as London nearly. 

"And then, suddenly, the King waved his hand you know 
the jolly informal way he has when he wants to and spurred 
ahead. It was only Tom Mowbray; and even Gloucester was 
taken in for the minute. I think we all forgot that Tom was 
more than the King's friend, that he was . . . Lord Marshal of 
England. 

"Gloucester, poor devil, had cause to remember soon 
enough! 

"The Marshal put a hand on Gloucester's arm. And then, 
from the ground you'd think, men sprang up; armed men. 

"I heard Gloucester calling out to the King. And it wasn't 
his usual voice, not that full gruff soldier's voice. It was thin 
. . . rather high . . . frightened. 

"The King galloped on and he didn't so much as turn his 
head. That's what churned my stomach. Not even a look! 
Gloucester went on calling a little longer. And then he 
stopped. And they took him away." 

The whole country knows what happened next. They forced 
the old man into a boat and carried him to Calais. 

It was a long time before we heard anything more. 

The Duchess was in a fearful state you may imagine! First 
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she went to the Duke of Lancaster and then to His Grace of 
York. Actually went on her knees, they say. They smoothed 
the whole thing down with lies . . . Nothing to fear! Brother 
Thomas had made himself a nuisance and the King was try- 
ing to frighten him, that was all. Hadn't the guts to do more, 
even if he wanted to not with the Londoners adoring 
Thomas. No, let her keep a stiff upper lip and Thomas would 
soon be home! 

Brothersboth. And playing the old safe game. 

She went to the King. He wouldn't see her. She was his 
kinswoman; she was in dire distress. But he wouldn't see her, 
Richard, who was never rude to a woman! That ought to have 
told her something! 

When the news came at last, no one was surprised. The 
Duke had died suddenly in Calais Castle. Calais Castle and 
Tom Mowbray, the governor! Horrified yes. Surprised no. 

Died in his sleep so the story went. But whenever I 
thought of the King I seemed to see M burned into that 
white brow of his. And it was only long afterwards, when I 
thought of the peace that must have been broken, that the 
blood on the King's hand if blood there was seemed the 
lesser evil. 

It was Gilles himself who made me see it. "I don't like the 
King and never did!" he said. "But for this I can't blame him 
over-much. If Gloucester and he's my kinsman, remember 
hadn't died when he did, there'd have been war with France. 
No question of it. And very likely civil war to follow." 

But . . . murder/ And the King smiling when he went to 
take the Duke. "It's that sticks in my gorge," I said, "riding 
and smiling and flattering him to his death!" 

"What do you expect? Do you expect the King to say 
Come out of your house, Uncle, and be killed? If he hadn't 
laid on the flattery thick, he would never have got Gloucester 
out of Fleshy. Besides I saw my uncle's face, while he was 
bowing and scraping. It was kill or be killed." And Gilles 
shrugged. 

"You take it very lightly," I said. "But once you start stab- 
bing in the back who knows where it will end? You get fear 
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and suspicion poisoning everything until a man doesn't know 
his friends from his enemies." 

"Does he ever- at court?" And he shrugged again. 

There is a river near my home where we had built a dam. 
The river was useful then. It turned the mill-wheel; it gave us 
all our bread. One day some boys a little drunk maybe- 
destroyed the dam and the river burst forth. Down it came, 
sweeping all before it, destroying everything that stood in its 
way, good and bad alike. 

The King was like that river Gloucester his enemy was 
dead. 

No holding the King now! He moved Parliament to 
Shrewsbury and packed it with his friends; he turned out 
anyone, anyone at all whom he fancied had ever crossed his 
lightest wish even his real friends, those that wished him 
well. 

One of the first to go was Lord John Cobham; and Sir 
Geoffrey with him. 

I saw Gilles just after he had the news. I hardly knew him 
for the moment. He had lost his boyish look. There had al- 
ways been a certain hardness about him; but now there was 
a grimness too. 

Gilles was not the only one whose heart was bitter against 
the King. The whole country was seething. 

Simple people may talk; but those about the King must 
keep a still tongue. But though they hid their anger it burned 
none the less. No, Gilles was not the only one. 
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JL HERE is a mountain, so they say, in the land of Sicily 
that will burst forth sometimes in smoke and fire and boiling 
stone. But always there is a warning. A little smoke, a little 
rambling. And then, if the people take no heed ruin. 

The quarrel was like that. The quarrel between Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, Lord Marshal of England, and 
Henry Bolingbroke, Earl of Derby and new-made Duke of 
Hereford. But no one noticed the warning. And it brought 
ruin. 1 

How it all began, no one seemed to know. But the black 
word traitor was hurled backwards and forwards. First it was 
my Lord of Hereford accusing my Lord of Norfolk, Then it 
appeared to be the other way round. But whichever way it 
had begun, there they were now, glaring at each other like 
wild boars and bawling out insults in the very presence of 
the King. 

"You are a false and wicked traitor/ 7 Thomas Mowbray 
shouted, "and this I swear, throwing down my glove!" 

Then of course the Duke of Hereford's glove must come 
hurtling through the air to lie beside his enemy's; and there 
was Henry Bolingbroke's voice ringing out, "Earl Marshal, 
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you are the traitor and I will prove it upon your body. 
And . . /' 

If he had stopped there, all might yet have been well 

But he did not stop there. 

44 . . . you know more than you ever owned to about the 
murder of my Uncle of Gloucester/' 

Murder. It was the first time that word had been used 
openly before the King. You could hear how people took in 
their breath. The King lifted his head sharply and his eyes 
went narrow. 

Henry Bolingbroke ignored the danger signal. 

"Earl Marshal, you were governor of Calais Castle when 
my uncle was murdered. His blood is upon your hands/' 

The King rose in his place and he was white as chalk. 
"Make an end of this wild talk!" he commanded. "You, 
cousin, get you to your London house and stay there till we 
send for you. And, Earl Marshal, you shall go to the Tower- 
our guest. You shall be well lodged; and your lady with you, 
if she will accept our hospitality. But neither of you, as you 
value your lives, must attempt to leave the country/' 

So they bowed themselves out, black with anger both of 
them, and were not seen at court or at the hunt or in the 
streets. 

Gossip. And gossip. And gossip. And each man asking the 
other, What now? 

"They will fight, of course," Gilles said. 

"You think so?" 

"I don't think. I biow." 

"What makes you so clever, Sir Gilles Cobham?" 

"The fact, my lady of Clinton, that my family has served 
this foxy Angevin too long . . . My father sent home like a 
dog with its tail between its legs!" His eyes were bleak. 

"Listen, my girl," he said, "the King is cleverer than people 
give him credit for. And, if you ask me, he's at the bottom of 
the whole business. Those two will fight because he means 
them to fight. Whichever way it goes one of them must die. 
If Cousin Bolingbroke is killed then Mowbray dies, too; and 
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the King won't have to lift a finger. Uncle of Lancaster will 
see to it That would be the best solution. They'd both be 
dead and what could be better?" 

"You're forgetting something, Gilles! Tom Mowbray's the 
King's friend." 

"And you're forgetting something. Friend Mowbray Icnows 
more about a certain death than is good for him. The King is 
getting nervous. Now, if by any chance Bolingbroke should 
win, why then, there's Mowbray safely dead and it won't 
take the King long to think up something to settle Cousin 
Hany. Whoever loses, the King wins. Very neat." 

"I don't believe it." 

"You mean you won't believe it. What a ninny it is! Dead 
men tell no tales. Whichever way it goes, Honest Tom is 
finished. No, my child, there's no one to touch the King for 
rightdown, wicked cleverness." 

"You can't see straight when it comes to the King," I said. 

"Straight enough to know he's crooked. He knows exactly 
what people are thinking because it's exactly what he means 
them to think. He means them to think that he won't let 
the matter go as far as fighting after all, one man's his best 
friend and the other's his cousin unless his hand's forced." 

"That's exactly what everyone is saying and I say it, too!" 

"But suppose," he asked softly, "suppose the King finds his 
hand is forced?" 

"The trouble with you, Gilles, is that you're just too clever 
to live!" 

"You've got to be clever, these days if you want to live! 
Cleverer still if you don't want to be flung out on the muck 
heap. Listen, my innocent. If you want my guess Friend 
Richard is doing a lot of smiling into that famous golden 
beard. Don't you see? This doesn't only put an end to present 
danger; it puts paid to all the tale of jealousy between him and 
his cousin and I'm not sure that doesn't give the King even 
more satisfaction. The long grudge he's very like a woman, 
some ways!" 

I opened my mouth to protest at this insult but Gilles went 
calmly on. 
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"Use your imagination, girl! Do you think the King enjoys 
knowing that Bolingbroke is quicker and stronger and braver, 
too? He always has known it and it poisoned everything. And 
don't tell me about the way he loves poetry and painting and 
all the rest of it. We're talking about a King, my gir! 7 and not 
a clerk/' 

"Scoff as long as you please, Sir Gilles-KnowAJl! Let me 
tell you something for a change. The King will put an end to 
the scandal. It will never come to open fighting." 

The King gave judgment. 

The quarrel must take the usual course. Accusations must 
be proved upon the bodies of the accuser and the accused. 
And he fixed the time and place. St. Lambert's Day. Coventry. 

And still very few believed it would ever come to open 
fighting. It was all a piece of mummingand the King knew 
it better than anyone! 

But no argument would shake Gilles. 

"The King's got those two just where he wants them in 
the hollow of his hand. You don't suppose, after all his 
trouble, he's going to open his fist and let them fly!" 

"How you hate the King, Gilles!" 

He shrugged. "I hate the thought of my father's face the 
day he rode home. A lifetime's loyal service and then- 
chucked out. Disgraced. A Cobham! I tell you, Sybille, there's 
no truth in the King, no heart." 

Excitement mounted almost to madness. Wagers grew 
bigger, crazier. Some lost their homes, some the very clothes 
they wore on their backs. Some pinned their fortunes on the 
Duke of Norfolk Honest Tom; but more, many more upon 
the Duke of Hereford, Harry Bolingbroke, Gallant Harry! 

Gallant Harry. That was the way the common people 
talked of him. They had always liked him; but now he was 
their idol. When he rode out they crowded the streets, they 
called out blessings. It was God Save the King all but. 

And he loved it, loved every minute of it. There he was, 
riding here, riding there; nodding, bending, bowing, smiling. 
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And he would be waving his cap like a boy, waving his 
hand, waving his sword his famous sword. Oh that free and 
frank manner he knew so well to assume! God knows he was 
neither the one nor the other. But the people didn't know it. 

Not then. 

Everyone arguing, forecasting, wagering. Except the King. 
Smile in his beard he might; but, from those smiling lips, no 
word. And from the Queen, no word, either not even to me. 
She had been bred among the intrigues of Ysabeau's court. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, said nothing, either. 
Whatever he might have felt, all this time he had given no 
sign. Up tfll now, so they said, he had been certain the King 
would put an end to the horrible affair. 

But now the thing was coming very near. Now he, too, 
must reckon the chances. And what those chances were we 
all knew. Bolingbroke was good with both sword and spear-- 
very good. But Mowbray was better. Then for Bolingbroke 
to be killed was the best his friends could pray for. For if 
Mowbray stayed his hand short of death, then Bolingbroke 
would be proclaimed a traitor. A traitor, Henry Bolingbroke, 
Harry of Hereford, Harry of the House of Lancaster. 

And then? 

Then the King would have the right to strip his armor from 
him bit by bit in the public gaze; and hand him over to the 
common hangman. A felon's death. 

Not to be thought of! 

"But," Gilles whispered, "Lancaster has thought of it. And 
the King has thought of itas we all have thought of it. And 
the King could do it; he would enjoy doing it. I ask myself, 
sometimes, whether he is in his right mind/' 

Ever-mounting excitement ever-mounting anger, anger 
against the King. Everyone implored him to put an end to the 
affair; not only Henry Bolingbroke's friends and Tom Mow- 
bray's friends, but the King's own friends, too. 

But he would listen to no one; he trusted no one. 

These last days before the combat he was driven, it seemed, 
by a blind and dreadful obstinacy. Where will it all end? It 
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was the one question men asked each other wherever they 
met. 

But the King did not ask. Perhaps he did not care. He 
seemed to be suffering beneath a terrible excitement. He 
would go wandering down corridors picking at his gown; or 
he would sit at the high table his eyes straining and seeing 
nothing while a page knelt so long that the dish trembled in 
his hand and his knees shook. 

I thought sometimes that Gilles was not far wrong. The 
King was sick in his mind. 
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-JESS than a week to St. Lambert's Day. 

The King's household had already left for Coventry the 
stewards and the serving-men, the royal plate and the linen, 
the mattresses and the bed-coverings. And now we were to 
follow. 

The King rode out first with his marshals and his prelates; 
and his bowmen. As though he rode out to battle, people 
said. Then followed his friends and the high nobility; and 
after that, knights and ladies, squires and pages, all so gaily 
dressed it was as though the roadside were thick with summer 
flowers. 

I rode beside the Queen. She looked so pale, so lost, that I 
begged her to rest in the charette. But she would not, I think 
she dared not sit idle when her heart dreaded what the future, 
so near now, might bring. 

I knew she was not sleeping well. That first night I shared 
her chamber in a great monastery St. Alban's I think. I slept 
on a palliasse by her side. In spite of the fatigue of long rid- 
ing she tossed and turned in her bed; and, when sleep took 
her at last, she sighed and moaned and called out little broken 
words. 
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And so we came to Coventry and to the Queen 7 s lodging. 
And that night again she cried out in her troubled sleep. 

St. Lambert's Day. A lovely day with the sun bright as mid- 
summer and a light wind tossing the scarves and the floating 
sleeves and the gay cloaks and the curling hair. The Queen, by 
the King's desire, wore her finest gown the cherry velvet 
worked with golden birds that sat among jeweled branches; 
and over it she wore a stole of ermine for September days 
can turn cool. From beneath the circlet of gold floated a veil 
of samite and her cheeks were almost as white. 

As for myself, though I wore a new gown, rose silk stitched 
all with small flowers, I had no pleasure in it. My gown was 
gay but my heart was low. Whatever happened now, this 
day could come to no good end. 

And so we came to the field of combat still summer green 
this September day. The tiers rising one above the other were 
already a-flutter with color, and noisy as a thousand parro- 
quets. 

Out came the King from his tent; he took the Queen by 
the hand and led her to her seat. His color was high and his 
eyes fever-bright But she was very grave. It was as though a 
holy picture walked and not a human child at all. 

On the ledge before the King lay a shining mace the 
warder. When the King lifted it high and then cast it down, 
the fight would be finished, the long ordeal over. The warder 
so innocent looking, so simple. Yet it would seal the fate of 
the House of Lancaster, of the House of Norfolk; the fate, 
maybe, of the King himself. 

Below stretched the great tiltmg-field. Here and there, by 
the palisade, officers in long silken gowns stood motionless 
but ready staff in hand to keep the field in order. Motionless, 
too, stood the heralds in blazoned tunics, gleaming trumpets 
lifted. Only the Lord Marshal the Earl of Surrey for this 
day taking my Lord of Norfolk's place and the Lord Con- 
stable walked and talked. 

The fight was on. 

Sharp and bright, the pomp of trumpets pierced the air. 
There was a sudden hush, a craning of heads. 
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At one end of the lists appeared Henry Bolingbroke, Duke 
of Hereford. Magnificent he looked in his fine Italian armor; 
and magnificent the great warhorse caparisoned in blue and 
green velvet, all embroidered with the swans and antelopes of 
his device. His visor was up; and we could see his face pale as 
death and as steady. 

When, according to custom, the Constable and the Marshal 
asked who he was and what his quarrel, his voice rang loud 
and very clear. "I am Henry of Hereford and I come here to 
fight against Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, traitor to 
God, his King, his country and to me." 

When he had answered, the heralds blazoned his arms so 
that all might know his name, his quality, and his cause. But 
there was little need! His own voice had carried, even to the 
lads perched aloft in the trees. He lifted his naked sword and 
took his oath upon the cross of its hilt that his quarrel was 
just; then he demanded to enter the lists. 

When this had been granted he put back his sword and 
galloped the length of the field. He dismounted and sat down 
in a great chair hung with green velvet to await the coming 
of his enemy. 

And he had not long to wait. 

Now came the Duke of Norfolk galloping upon a great 
horse caparisoned in crimson velvet embroidered with lions o 
silver and with mulberry trees. In his German armor and St. 
Michael himself had no finer, they said he made a fine show. 
Though not so tall as his enemy, he was sturdy and broad of 
shoulder; a very good figure of a man and an honest one. 
When he made his oath upon his naked sword, he cried out in 
so great a voice they might have heard him in Coventry town. 

Then he, too, dismounted and sat down in a chair hung all 
in crimson silk, facing his enemy. 

Now the Earl Marshal took the spears of both men and 
measured them to see if they were of equal length. I was not 
the only one to notice that while he returned my Lord of 
Hereford's spear with his own hands, he sent the Duke of 
Norfolk's by the hand of a knight. A small thing . . . perhaps. 
But a very small straw, we country-folk say, shows which way 
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the wind blows. The crowd thought so, too; it whispered and 
whispered again. 

Once more the voice of the trumpets. Once more the voices 
of heralds crying each man's name, bidding him mount and 
fight. 

They stood up at that, slow with long sitting in all that 
weight of armor; the squires came to let down their helmets. 
And now horses' hooves striking, armor blinding in full sun- 
light, those two thundered into the ring. 

I looked sideways at the Queen. She was pale and unmov- 
ing, as though she had died in her place. I looked at the King. 
His eyes were bloodshot, his mouth a-twitch. He looked sick. 
I saw his hand make a movement outwards, come back to his 
lap; move again. 

Suddenly he jerked to his feet and so stood, long hair 
streaming, arm uplifted arm, holding the warder. An odd, 
fumbling movement of the arm and there, there was the 
warder dropping . . . dropping. 

Out rang the trumpets quavering a little upon a false note. 
And that will give you the measure of astonishment for 
whoever heard a royal herald upon a royal occasion play a 
false note? 

The notes still trembled in the air, the crowd was on its 
feet pushing, nudging, craning, a-tiptoe to see. 
And they saw. 

Saw the two knights rein in at that first false note; saw the 
horses slip and slide upon their haunches at the sudden com- 
mand. 

To stop a combat before the first blow had been struck! 
It was the most unlocked for, the most extraordinary thing 
that had ever happened at joust or tourney. I looked at those 
two, solitary in the wide expanse of the field. Each sat, lance 
couched, motionless man on motionless horse. I wondered 
what the faces were like beneath the shuttered steel. 
In deathly silence the heralds proclaimed the King's will. 
Each knight must return to his chair, there to await judg- 
ment. 

Richard rose and his Council with him. I thought his move- 
ments still odd and uncontrolled as he strode away. 
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The rest of us waited. 

The Queen waited, too; a small unmoving figure. I asked 
her once whether she would not retire to her tent and rest 
until the King returned. But she did not hear me. She went 
on sitting there, a little figure carved in stone. 

Minute after minute. 

In their seats the bright-clothed crowd turned and twisted 
and chattered. In the lists the two knights sat unmoving 
empty armor. 

Minute after minute. 

And then, the heralds. Voice of the trumpets. 

Silence; ominous . . . and we standing to hear. 

I sent the Duke of Lancaster a sideways look. His face was 
green. He the handsome, the gallant, first man in the coun- 
try next to the King he was nothing but a sick and frightened 
old man. 

And now the King was addressing those two who stood up- 
right before him, their helmets beneath their arms, expression- 
less as marble and as white. 

"Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. Because you have 
uttered evil words you cannot prove and have thereby caused 
much mischief we order that you be banished from this land. 
Nor must you hope to set foot upon this soil again. We ban- 
ish you for ever." 

Tom Mowbray's helmet went crashing to the ground. I 
could no longer bear to look at him. The man's astonished, 
wounded soul was working in his face. 

"Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford. You, cousin. Be- 
cause your careless words are in some degree the cause of 
Mowbray's crime, you must share his punishment. We ban- 
ish you for ten full years. If within that time you set foot 
within this land that day you die!" 

Moving stiffly in his armor, my lord of Norfolk the King's 
Honest Tom went on his knees. His lips moved; but no 
words came. For one moment of time they looked each other 
in the eyesthose old friends and childhood companions, 
never to meet again. And then the King turned his back. That 
was the dreadful thing, the way the King turned his back 
upon that working face. Callous so they said afterwards; and 
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they went on saying it. But I think the King's heart was 
broken with shame. 

But my lord of Hereford, the people's gallant Harry, came 
of the same royal blood as the King. He would sue God 
alone for mercy never any man. Unspeaking, he turned his 
back and strode away. 

The King gave his hand to the Queen. 

The rigid pattern of bright colors shifted, broke. The crowd 
milled and rushed, pushed against benches, overthrew chairs. 
I saw the Duke of Lancaster thrust his friends aside; I saw 
his hands shaking as they moved. I saw him, with the painful 
patience of the old, climb over the benches and stumble 
across the lists, stumble after that figure that went striding 
away, dark head erect. 

Behind me the de Coucy tittered. "Harry of Hereford is 
young enough and gay enough to amuse himself very well 
elsewhere. Oh this England! He should be glad to be free of 
so tedious a place!" 

She was a woman who knew the small pride of family and 
nothing more. It was not in her to understand the pride of a 
spirit like his; nor to know how bitterly it had been wounded. 
What did she understand of the longing that must be tearing 
him, even now, for what he had lost? 

Pity him I must; but not so much as that other. 

Grief Henry Bolingbroke must know, and bitterness; but 
there was no shame in his departure. Nor was he left to bear 
his sorrows alone. For, pushing through the crowds, gentle 
and simple were milling about him, kissing his ungauntleted 
hands, blessing him in the name of God and crying out, 
Come back, come back soonf 

But I saw Tom Mowbray stride off alone. And not even a 
solitary squire in attendance nor any man to say a word of 
comfort. 

I found the Queen in her room, her great eyes smudged 
with black, her face peaked against the brightness of her 
painted lips. There she sat, a child dropping with weariness 
in the fabulous gown no one had thought to remove, her 
small jewel-laden hands folded upon her lap. 
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I was unlacing the heavy velvet cote when the de Coucy 
came into the room. She had had her fill of scandal; she 
looked like a cat well-dolloped with cream. She came in 
quickly, hardly stopping to bend the knee. 

"The whole town's agog/ 7 she said. "Mad with rage!" And 
she giggled. "If Richard hadn't moved off so quickly, I really 
"believe they would have laid hands on him! Yes/' and she 
laughed again, "even upon that Sacred Person and even the 
famous bowmen couldn't have saved him." 

The scant ceremony, the free speech showed the way the 
wind blew. And she meant it should. According to her lights 
she had reason to hate the King. But she should have remem- 
bered that the Queen was a child, and blameless. Yes, she 
should have remembered that! 

The Queen said nothing. It was as if she had not heard. 

"Ten thousand bowmen!" the de Coucy said, and giggled 
again. "So they say!" 

'They say/" And again I forgot the respect due to the 
Queen's governess one more item in the long account grow- 
ing against me. "I saw no ten thousand did you, my^ lady? 
Ten thousand bowmen they are not so easily hidden." 

She gave me a look of poison and then ignored me. "Come, 
Madam," she spoke with brisk, with almost rude impatience, 
"it is time you stopped dreaming!" And she removed the 
Queen's crown. I saw the dark hair caught upon the gold 
work; but the Queen did not wince nor make any sign. 

"They say," and the de Coucy cast the circlet upon the 
table so that it rolled and tinkled, "that Harry Bolingbroke 
like a sensible man is for France." 

Her tongue the Queen could control; but not her eyes. The 
homesickness, the longing in her face were shocking. And yet, 
had she to choose, even then, between England and France, 
she would still have chosen England. Not because she loved 
England or had cause to The French King's Daughter. And 
not because she was a Queen. But because she loved the King 
with the whole strength of her child's heart, loved him with 
a love that was not at all childish. For all his faults and she 
knew them well he was still the sun in her sky. 
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.HE people stopped muttering; they spoke aloud. Harry 
Bolingbroke had been their idol. You would have thought 
now was the time to pacify them in some way; even if only 
to lighten a little the crushing taxes. But no! The King made 
no movement to please the people except in one small thing. 
He did remit his cousin's banishment to six years. 

But ten years or six! It was all one to the people who 
wanted their idol back. And wanted him now. 

The Duke of Lancaster turned his back upon the King. 
The King missed him sorely the only one among the older 
men he could trust; but he said nothing. 

He must have been a lonely man these days. The Queen 
did not return to Windsor; he kept her with him everywhere 
at the feast and at the hunt. It was as if her child's heart 
was the only one he could trust. 

Day after day . . and not a sign of the Duke at court. He 
was sick, they said; a sick old man longing for his son and 
hating the King. 

October passed and November. If John of Gaunt was sick 
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in body, the King was sick in mind. He went his way of sense- 
less pleasures, faster, wilder. Restless, twitching, unstable, he 
seemed a man on the borderline of madness. All the lovable 
things-a kindliness, a gentleness he had, loyalty to those he 
loved all, all overlaid with dark arrogance. 

Now that he had offended the one man he loved he did 
not care whom he might offend. The powerful Percies, great- 
est of nobles, left the court in a fury; packed bag and baggage 
and went home. The King shrugged; but he did not shrug 
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To offend the nobility-bad; but to offend the common 
people worse, far worse. And now the King offended them 
to the heart's core. 

Torture, banish, betray, behead and the people will for- 
give you. For, after all, you do but strike at a man here and 
there; and the odds are he deserves it! But strike at Property; 
strike at Inheritance, and you strike at every man in the 
country. 

Property. Inheritance. Upon those rights England stands 
like a roc 

And now the King was digging at that rock. 

He had promised both banished men their full rights of 
property. Tom Mowbray had been the King's friend but 
Mowbray was one of the richest men in England. Now for 
the coffers of honest Tom! 

Money. Money. Money. 

The King had all his crazy pleasures to pay for! He who had 
hated injustice and sickened at cruelty, now forced men 
under torture to sign bonds, blank bonds and the King filled 
in the amount afterwards. A man's life-savings might go on 
a new gown for the King or a jewel for a favorite. And if the 
money was stained with sweat and with the blood of anguish 
who cared? Not the King. 

Money. Money. Money. 

Money to pour into the pockets of his favorites; or to cast 
into the sea. Plenty more where that came from! 

"Justice is a stinking corpse that's what they say!" Gilles 
told me with grim pleasure. "The whole country's buzzing 
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like a hive. And it isn't only those with property to lose. If s 
every man with a strip of land however stony; or a few pence 
saved in a pot. Buzzing and humming and ready to sting 
the whole country wherever you go! And it's worst of all in 
London. London's got its own special anger on Gloucester's 
account he was their hero. The King really has done it this 
time!" 

These days the court was I had nearly said gay; but that 
is the wrong word. There was no happiness, no lightness of 
heart. The word is wild. The court was wild, crazy wild; wild 
with the furious excitement that comes when fear loosens all 
restraint. Everywhere you saw it the painted grin; and be- 
neath it, fear. No man knew where the King's hand would 
fall next. Or why. Or when. 

Gay, no. Wild, certainly. 

The Queen joined in the feasting; she rode, she hunted. 
She uttered no word of criticism . . . but when she could she 
kept her rooms, she who was never happy out of the King's 
company! 

We were nearing December- getting on for three months 
since the affair at Coventry. The Queen was showing signs 
of strain. She was thin; and she was pale these days. It was 
her habit now to have her face painted a little and her lips, 
too. I would look at her sometimes, as she moved with child- 
ish grace in her heavy robes, and I would marvel at her 
promise of beauty. And I would ask myself, sometimes, how 
the King, that man of taste, could endure to cast his pearl 
into such a style! 

But the King, do him justice, guarded her from all excesses. 
And he was gentle with her and loving. Many an hour he 
spent in the quiet of the Queen's chamber; and she, standing 
between his knees, would answer his questions gravely, even 
though they were about the dolls with which she never 
played. And, indeed, she was a big girl now, nine years old, 
going on for ten! Her own questions should have shown him 
that she was beyond dolls. 

Once she asked him about blank bonds. I did not know she 
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had so much as heard of them. Her question was straight and 

her understanding clear. Too clear for the King. 

He tried to explain that it was the only way to ensure that 
a man gave all he ought for the good of the State. The blank, 
he said, allowed time to discover what a man was worth, what 
he could afford. 

But, she would have nothing to do with such Crookedness. 
"It is not right, I think, for a man to put his signature to a 
bond and not know what he is signing/' 

The King burned red; the anger came up into his eyes. He 
turned and left her. 

"I have vexed the King/' she said, very sorrowful, ''but I 
had to speak. I had to tell him the truth. There is no one but 

me." 

If she had been older! If she could have grown faster, 
faster, the King might yet have been saved. He was gentle 
with women and obedient to them. So his mother had found; 
and so Anne his first wife; and so the little Queen would have 
found if she had been given time. I think she would have 
helped him above any other creature, with her clear mind 
and her steady conscience. For she counted nothing before 
the King's well-being. It was her way of loving God, 

And so for the want of a few years he lost his kingdom and 
his life; and she her heart's love. 

Now the King could not if he would stay his mad course. 
I would think sometimes of what Lady Standwich had said. 
It did truly seem as though some maggot fed upon the brain 
of the King. 

The King's coffers overflowed with gold and as quickly 
emptied. Gold of dead men. Gold wrung from the sweat of 
men's agony, from the tears of the tortured, from the blood of 
the slain. Rivers of gold flowing fast, flowing free as the water 
beneath London Bridge. 

And breathe but a word in protest, offend the King with 
your littlest breathand it was prison for you! And there you 
might rot till Judgment Day if the axe did not finish you off 
first. 
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Three months since my lord Bolingbroke had gone. 

About Christmas, the Duke his father fell sick. He had 
borne his sorrow in silence; but now his heart was worn thin 
with grief and all his longing for his son burst through. 

Speak he must. 

But the King would not listen. 

The Duke did not ask again; he never spoke of it, even. 
But there were plenty who did. And not softly, either. 

The Duke took to his bed. He made no effort to get well, 
they said. He lay and brooded upon his son. Dying of a 
broken heart; they said that, too. 

The Queen said nothing that was her way. A curious way 
for so young a child; but she went about, her brows drawn, 
puzzled. I know that she went to see the old man and sat 
by his bed and tried to cheer him, for I rode with her. Yet still 
the King did nothing. 

The Duke died. But the King didn't let that interfere with 
his pleasures. The feasting and the fun went on as though 
any common man had died. And indeed, Gilles said, any 
common man might have taught the King a lesson in de- 
corum; to put away pleasure and to mourn for a little while 
the loss of one so near. But I think the King was trying to 
smother his love for the dead man; and his remorse, too. I 
think he cared too much. I think he could not forget how the 
great Duke had died and his son far away. 

And there was another who did not forget. Young Henry 
of Monmouth, the Duke's grandson, Bolingbroke's boy. The 
King kept him about the court; he made a show of fondness 
for the boy and perhaps he really was fond of him. But who 
could help remembering what a hostage he might make? 

Young Henry was a handsome, gallant lad about as old as 
the Queen. The women would have spoilt him, if they could. 
But there was, even then, something hard about him; as 
though, young as he was, he stood aside and mocked a little. 

Sometimes I would come upon them in the Queen's 
chamber playing at draughts, the two young heads bent upon 
the board. And I would think, God forgive me, that these 
two so young, so charming and so noble were well matched. 
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And still it went on-the glitter and the emptiness and the 
noise. The King sent us back to Windsor so that the Queen 
might take up her lessons again. But even there we were not 
sure of peace. The King would swoop down with a horde of 
friends and shatter the quiet with the empty laugh, the 
drunken song, the horseplay-and then away with lessons! 

And all the time fear. 

Everyone watching, from the lowest to the highest, lest 
the thoughtless word be uttered, the careless movement made. 

Fear. You drew it in with your breath, smelt it, touched it. 
And the King was afraid, too. He made others fear because he 
himself was afraid. Of what? Could it be of enemies he felt 
drawing in about him, enemies he did not know because they 
wore the faces of friends? Or was it fear of Harry of Hereford, 
Harry of the House of Lancaster, of that banished man now 
its head? 

What was it the King feared so much that everywhere he 
went his archers went with him? Two thousand archers. And 
odd thing they wore a special badge, not the royal device 
but the King's own personal emblem. The White Hart. 

And so he brazened it out He had his bowmen and his 
hostage. Let the fun go on! 

If everyone at court held finger to lip, there was, Gilles 
told me, plenty of tongue-wagging elsewhere. Men were ask- 
ing themselves, asking each other, Why did the King muster 
the White Hart fighting men? And why had so many inns 
changed their name; instead of the old sign a new one The 
King's White Hart? 

White Hart army . . . White Hart inns. Was there any 
connection? Were the inns a blind for arms, for men? And 
was the King preparing to wound the sacred body of England, 
to let flow her most precious blood, Richard that faithful 
servant of peace? 

The Queen began to lose her pretty looks. She never asked 
me now whether she would be a beauty some day and fit wife 
for her lord. I think she knew in her blood that the day would 
never come. 
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But she held her small head high and she smiled with bright 
painted lips. When the King sent for her she came. She sat 
through interminable feasts; she rode beside the King at the 
hunt; she took her place at the tourney and gave the prizes 
with sweetness and with grace. 

She was the loneliest child in Christendom. 



Chapter 19 



I 



GREW sick of the life at court where there was little 
honesty and less kindliness; and brother would cut brother's 
throat if the cutting were worth while. I grew sick with long- 
ing for my home; for my house set foursquare and grey 
among the striped ribands of its fields; and for the hills that 
went gently up to the sky; and for the stream that went sing- 
ing. Not even the Thames with its gay barges, nor the fields 
of Windsor nor the flowers of its gardens could comfort me. 
They were not my river, nor my fields, nor the flowers of my 
garden. 

I dreamed of my mother by night; and thought of her by 
day. When should I see her again? Three years since I said 
Good-bye on a spring morning! Three years is a long time. 
And my nurse, how was it with her? She would have wrinkled 
a little more, but like a good keeping-apple she would be 
sound at heart I never doubted but that I would see her 
again! It was unthinkable that when I wanted her she should 
not be there! And then I would wonder whether my horse 
would know me again; or my dog come at my call. 

There was a day when I thought I must go home or die. 
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I went to the Queen. 

She looked at me with her steady eyes. "You shall go, 
Sybille," she said. "There are times when we must, all of us, 
long for our homes!" 

And the way she said it, softly, but as though the words had 
found a crack in that gentle pride, brought me to my senses. 
And I was ashamed. What home had she here at Windsor 
where the King never came and that cold piece, the de Coucy, 
had absolute command? And I thought to myself that my 
house could fall into ruins before I left the Queen. 

Things were going from bad to worse. Even a child could 
see it ... and one child did see it But the King appeared 
blind in his folly. He chose just this time to do the craziest 
thing of his whole life. 

He was still playing his favorite game ducks and drakes 
with dead men's property. And that game he proposed to 
play now with the House of Lancaster. Everything that 
should have come to his cousin he took to himself to waste 
upon his toadies. 

"The King must be mad!" Gilles said, kicking at the stones 
in the great courtyard. "To ignore the right of Inheritance 
that's bad enough. But to make Bolingbroke a victim the 
people's Harry plain madness. They're saying everywhere 
that Bolingbroke's been patient too long; and that if s time 
he came back to teach the King a lesson. Believe me, if Friend 
Richard knew what they're saying about him, he'd order out 
his famous bowmen." 

But if the King knew he gave no sign. 

These days he had about him no one but his bodyguard 
and his favorites. And those false friends, feeling in their 
bones that their summer was over, made haste to reap what 
harvest they could. So they flattered the King and they praised 
him to the skies; and they encouraged him to increase his 
private army and to extort whatever he would from the people. 

You can imagine the scandal. The whole country cried 
shame upon the King, cried it so loud that we heard it even 
in quiet Windsor. 
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The Queen held her head high; and though she gave no 
sign I heard her more than once, crying out in her sleep; cry- 
Ing to her father, crying to my lord Bolingbroke, crying to 
dead John of Gaunt, crying to God Himself. "The King is 
sick/' she would moan, turning her young head from side to 
side her cheeks burning with the tears she had shed where 
none could see "the King is sick . . . sick!" 

And all the time the murmuring grew. 

Gilles told me that London was seething. The people were 
crying aloud and did not care who heard them, We will not 
suffer this to go on longer/ 

But on it wentthe extortions and the cheating; and on 
went the feasts and the masks and the mumming. And I 
would ask myself in wonder, Is this blind tyrant that King 
who clear-eyed worked for peace, and carried it through 
against all opposition? Against Gloucester, even? Is this that 
same Richard who for seven years reigned with wisdom and 
with justice, loving the arts and all lovely things? 

And I would remember the words of Lady Standwich. 

Life was not easy for the Queen. There was her constant 
anxiety for her King; and besides that, she had to endure the 
ill-behavior of Madam de Coucy. The de Coucy had never 
been kind or gentle, but now she was careless, deliberately 
careless in small thingstoo small for the Queen to lower her 
dignity to notice. It made my blood boil. The de Coucy car- 
ried herself as though she were the Queen; her horses and her 
hounds, her gowns and her furs, her grooms, her leather- 
workers, her goldsmiths were the envious gossip of the whole 
castle. As for her servants they were everywhere, flaunting her 
livery and staring down everyone with their bold insolence. 
Nobody liked her, the proud and disagreeable piece; but they 
did fear her. And the little Queen endured every small inso- 
lence as though she did not see it. 

The King had entered upon the last of his follies the con- 
quest of Ireland. 
It is true even Gilles admitted it that if we meant to keep 
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Ireland now was the time to fight for it. But what did we 
want with Ireland, that far-off, profitless country that had 
never submitted to our rule and never would? It had mur- 
dered the King's viceroy, true. But how many human lives 
must be spilled to avenge that murder? How many, high and 
low, must die in a useless war? 

How could the King have left his own land at this time? He 
must have known how the whole country seethed with anger; 
that rich and poor alike were sickened of grinding taxation, of 
cruel extortion and above all they hated him for the sake of 
their hero and idol, Harry of Lancaster. 

And this land that was yet his, he left open to his enemies 
and sailed for a country that neither he nor his betters could 
ever hope to keep. 

If one could forgive the evil he had done and the miseries 
he had brought, one might pity him, poor King, led by his 
own particular devil; and his enemies closing in about him. 

The King came to Windsor to bid the Queen Good-bye. 

She was nearly eleven years old and beautiful. It was not 
the pink prettiness of Anne of Bohemia but a still and deli- 
cate beauty. I think the King had not expected to see her so 
tall; I think he had forgotten how lovely she was. And now a 
grown-up air deepened that childish innocence of hers. He, 
who had always worshiped beautiful things a flower or a 
little painting, or a small song found himself caught at the 
heart by the beauty of the Queen. You could see it in the way 
his eye lighted upon her, lighted and lit and lingered. 

I think the King was beginning to understand how utterly 
her heart and her happiness was bound up in him. "Keep 
Madam the Queen happy/' he said to me once, "till I come 
again/' And he drew from his finger a great jewel and set it 
upon my own hand. 

It was a gracious thing to do. But it was a pity! 

Perhaps it was because he was to leave her so soon that he 
cherished her now. For cherish her he did, treating her not 
only with the kindness one gives to a beloved child but with 
the respect one pays to a rare spirit. 
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The de Coney, quick enough as a rule where it touched 
her own advantage-was not quick enough now. She was so 
used to the King treating the Queen as a child; and she had so 
often slighted the Queen without reproof, that she never 
thought to alter her bearing. 

The King was not one to suffer any slight to royalty. He dis- 
missed her at once. No need of excuses her extravagance was 
reason enough! She was ordered to leave the country at once 
and for ever. So out she went bag and baggage-and plenty 
of both! And no one shed a tear. 

A pity the de Coucy saw the King's ring upon my hand; it 
cost me dear. A greater pity King Richard did not see that 
spiteful piece out of the country; or hang her; or chop her 
head off. I care not which! 

But at least the King and the Queen had three happy days 
together; a very different happiness from the noise and the 
vulgarity of the court. And now that he was learning to know 
this child; and being the man he was, open to all beauty, he 
was beginning to understand that in three years or four, hers 
would be a heart not to be despised. It was clear in the way he 
would look at her sometimes like a blind man with eyes 
new-opened. 

And now for three precious days there was no one to turn 
the Queen's short happiness sour with verjuice glances. 

The day the King rode away the hawthorn was shaking its 
almond perfume into the warm air and everything was tender 
green and white fit colors for a young and tender Queen. 

They had been to Mass. The King's voice, warm and true, 
had soared above the rest until you forgot his follies and 
thought that such a voice must plead for him at Heaven's 
Gate. And perhaps it did. 

And now it was Good-bye. 

The King was wise enough to say those last farewells in 
public. It was anguish for her to part with him at any time. 
But now he was going to war in a wild land and all the sea 
between them! Alone with him she might break down alto- 
gether; afterwards she would never forgive herself. But though 
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in the public gaze her heart might breakher pride, never. 

He would not add humiliation to her anguish. 

It was at the church door they said Good-bye. The King 
kept it all very gay. Two pages, kneeling, offered silver dishes 
of comfits honeyed cherries and sugared ginger and spiced 
almonds. Like any child she loved these things; now she could 
not look at them. But she lifted her small silver cup and drank 
wine with the King, praying for his success and safe return. 

And now it was the moment. 

The King lifted her in his arms, for all she was eleven and 
tall; and he kissed her. Then he set her down again. But she, 
all lost with fear and with love, twined her arms about his 
neck and could not let him go. 

"Adieu, Sweetheart, Adieu!" the King said, a little helpless. 
And then because he must put an end to this for both their 
sakes, he took a handful of comfits and pressed them into her 
two hands. 

I saw how she looked at them, her brows drawn in bewil- 
dered pain. Her heart was breaking and he filled her hands 
with comfits! 

After that she stood very quiet, as was her way, while he 
kissed her again and prayed God to bless her. And so he 
mounted horse and was gone. 

She stood looking after him until he was quite lost to 
human sight; and after. And then, as in a dream, she came 
obedient to my hand and let me lead her home. 



Chapter 20 



T 

JL HE King was gone and for some days we could expect no 
news. At Windsor it was quiet and peaceful the sunniest, 
greenest May I ever saw in my life. Or perhaps it was that I 
was young and green myself. 

There in the midst of all that gentle beauty it was impossi- 
ble to have one's heart always on the stretch; and there was no 
de Coucy to curdle everything with her spite. 

Within the week we heard that the King had landed safely 
at Waterford. The Queen knelt to give thanks; then she lifted 
her face and for the first time since he had gone, she smiled. 
"The first of the month when my lord set foot in Ireland. 
The first of June and a smooth crossing! Good omens both!" 
And then she said, "He will win over the Irish as he has won 
them before. The King can coax the heart out of your body 
when he has the mind. Soon we shall have the Irish as loving 
as the Welsh. By God's Grace I shall have him back before 
the roses are over." 

She was right. He was back before the roses were over. But 
not in the way she hoped and prayed and dreamed. 
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Dreaming, praying. And hoping, too. Sometimes she would 
talk to me of the King's return in triumph; and how all Eng- 
land would ring with his praises; and how the Londoners, 
even the stubborn Londoners, would ride out to meet him 
and bring him into the city, yes, the proud mayor and all his 
viscounts. Sometimes she would look at herself in the smooth 
silver of the mirror. "I am almost a woman grown," she would 
say, turning this way and that and smoothing back the rich 
stuff from her childish limbs. And once she said, half to her- 
self, "Shall I ever be handsome enough for the King?" And 
then she turned to me and said, "The King is the handsomest 
gentleman in Christendom. And the kindest . . . when he is 
well." 

And once she said, "No one ever talks of my lord's first 
Queen. And yet he loved her very much/' 

"Could that be why?" 

She looked at me with wide dark eyes; she shook her head. 
"No, oh no! If I lost Richard, which Christ and His Sweet 
Mother forbid, I should talk of him always. So I should keep 
him alive." 

She was very quiet. Then she said in so low a voice that I 
had to bend forward to catch her words, "But I should never 
marry again. I should never take another in my lord's place." 
And she said it not as a child might speak but as a woman 
grown. 

The King was gone, gone into barbarous Ireland that would 
have none of him; gone hampered from the start. The great 
Earl of Northumberland and the rest of the Percies had re- 
fused to join him. Oh, their excuses were many; and very, very 
courteous. The King had banished them. They were the first; 
and their disloyalty was copied far and wide . . . but the King 
could not banish everybody. He had been forced to sail with 
few, with pitifully few of his high nobility. Bad enough even 
if he could trust those he had left behind. Trust them! Trust 
the disloyal lords and an angry people and only his weak 
Uncle of York in chargel 

The King was no fool. He took his hostages with him. To 
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Ireland went the sons of his enemies and with them young 

Monmouth, Bolingbroke's son-heirs to great lands all of 

them, 

He had stripped his reluctant nobility of every bud. Would 
he ever make use of his hostages-if the need arose? Nobody 
knew. Nobody knew the King these days. He was capable of 
the gesture of sending them back unharmed. But he was 
capable, too ... 

Better not think of that. The question had not yet arisen. 

But how soon before it did arise? Rumor was beginning to 
whisper an ugly word. Revolt. Even in remote Windsor I 
heard it I think the Queen heard it, too-she was wearing the 
high look that was her armor in time of trouble. 

And trouble there was. There might be no truth in the 
whisper of revolt; but news was beginning to trickle through 
from Ireland. Plenty of trouble! 

"It is too soon for good news/' I said, trying to cheer the 
Queen. 

"It is never too soon for good news/' she answered at once. 
"But ill news ... ill news travels fast." 

These days I asked myself one question. 

If the people rose in the King's absence, what would be- 
come of the Queen? What Gloucester had planned once, I 
knew well enough. 

What would happen to the Queen? The question went 
with me by night and by day; while I slept and while I ate 
and while I prayed, too. 

She was alone. And she was friendless. Those who knew 
her loved her. But the people did not know her; and they did 
not love her. She was unpopular for her father's sake the 
French King's daughter; even more for her husband's the 
King's wife. 

And now I found myself thinking of Jehanne whom I had 
almost forgotten. It was long since I had set eyes on her not 
a glimpse in weeks; not at Windsor nor at Westminster, nor 
at Deptford nor at Eltham; not in hall nor in kitchen nor in 
the minstrel's gallery. I had almost forgotten her; I had been 
glad to, I suppose Gilles had liked her too much. 
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But now I could not drive her out of my head. She was 
watching the interests of the Queen, so Gilles had said. Well, 
where was she now? Safe backm France? Why not? It seemed 
to me that the fair Jehanne who had captivated the wise 
Gilles was not one whit better than any other rat. 

Gilles rode over to Windsor. I caught sight of him from my 
chamber window. I was not unpleased to see him; but I was 
surprised. He should have been in Ireland. How had Gilles 
managed to get himself left behind? And why? Gilles was no 
coward; he loved a good fight! 

Presently the Queen went to pray for the King's safety, as 
she did morning and night, and many a time between. I 
slipped away and found Gilles where I had guessed beneath 
a great willow that dipped to the river. 

He was not alone. Through the green leaves of the willow 
gleamed the bright hair of the lute-player. For the first time in 
my life I was glad to see her. 

She came out of hiding when she saw I was alone. Once 
more she wore boy's clothes. But her jerkin was thick with 
dust, her hose torn; and when she crossed her feet as she lay 
upon the grass, I saw that the soles of her shoes were worn 
through. 

But soon I forgot both her and her clothes! 

Henry Bolingbrolce, DuJce of Lancaster, was on the point of 
breaking banishment. 

I could not believe it. To break banishment it was the act 
of a madman. 

I could not believe it. But before Jehanne had finished the 
tale I was forced to believe it. 

She had been haunting Dover Harbor. And she had seen a 
monk take passage for France. An ordinary monk, humble, so 
she had thought . . . until she caught sight of that shadowed 
face. It was no ordinary face; and no humble monk. It was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

That was too fantastic. His Grace, Archbishop Arundel, de- 
serting his country at this hour, he to whom men must look 
for guidance! Either Jehanne was lying or she had been 
dreaming. 
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"The head that dreams such dreams is ripe for the hang- 
man/' she said. "And to mistake such a face might bring 
more than me to the gallows. There was no mistakeI wish 
to God there were! The monk went aboard and I followed 
and hid among the baggage. I was on his heels all the way to 
Paris. 

"When we reached Paris he went at once to a certain 
house; he stopped neiflier to wash nor to sup. And whose 
house would that be?" 

I drew in my breath and let it out again. 

"The house of His Grace, the Duke of Hereford/' Jehanne 
said softly, and then corrected herself, "Lancaster, I should 
say." 

I sat perfectly still beneath the willow and stared at her. 

"The Archbishop asked the Duke to come back to Eng- 
land; to right the wrongs; to put the crown upon his own 
head He knelt there like any child, the old man, begging and 
beseeching and weeping a little." 

And now, having a little recovered myself, I would have 
asked her, very scornful, how she who was nothing could have 
thrust her ear into such weighty and secret matters. But she 
answered without my asking. "We who are pledged to 
Madarne's safety have ears and eyes everywhere." 

The way she said it, carried the truth. I believed her. I be- 
lieved her so utterly that I wanted to run, run, run, and carry 
the Queen into some safe place. I think I must have made 
a half-movement to rise, for Gilles put a hand upon my arm. 

"Those that serve a queen must be certain before they 
move. You had best listen to the rest, my girl!" 

"Milord of ... Lancaster's dream come true," Jehanne said 
and stumbled upon the name as though she found it hard to 
allow Bolingbroke the glory that had been John of Gaunt's. 
"And yet he showed no pleasure. He went across to the win- 
dow and looked out into the garden and he did not say a 
word. 

"At last he turned and spoke. 'I never in my life started a 
thing I did not mean to finish. If I come now, I must shut 
iny cousin in prison; yes, and if the people demand it, I must 
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kill him, too. And what will Christendom say of me then? 
It will call me both traitor and murderer/ " 

"And it will be right/ 7 I broke in very quick. 

Gilles sent me a look, whether of contempt or pity I was 
not sure. But Jehanne went on with her tale. 

"And then the Duke said, 'The man is my cousin and my 
King/ 

" 'A king!' the Archbishop said, "A king who has violated 
every holy right of Kingship. It is not only the Commons, 
Sir, it is not only the Lords in Council who implore your 
help. It is your Church. Your Church commands you, her 
son, to draw your sword against this thief, this murderer. I 
swear to you, Sir, by God's Holy Face, no blame shall rest 
upon you but that men shall honor your name as long as the 
world stands/ 

"But still the Duke would not answer. At last he looked 
full into the face of the Archbishop and nodded/* 

And now the story seemed no longer not to be believed; 
every word rang true. 

"Where is my Lord of Lancaster now?" Gilles asked very 
sharp. 

"In Brittany/' she said at once. "The Duke of Brittany is 
giving him both men and horses. But" she gave him an odd, 
sly look, "you should know that for yourself!" 

It was the look rather than the words. I took in my breath 
and forgot to let it out again. There was a singing in my ears 
and a buzzing in my head. And for a moment the river and 
the grass and the towers of Windsor whirled madly. 

You should know ... A traitor then! No wonder he had got 
himself out of the Irish wars. A traitor GillesJ It was some- 
thing to put by for the present, to ponder later in grief. My 
concern, now, was for the Queen. 

"How long?" I asked Jehanne. Gilles I could not look at 

She shrugged. "A week. Two perhaps. No more, I think/' 

Gilles stood up and stretched himself. "And then Richard 
of Bordeaux bon nuit!" He laughed a little. 

That laugh was the last straw. "Don't be so sure of that/' I 
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said, "Shrewder Beads than yours have dangled from a gib- 
bet." 

He laughed again. "Sweet fool! The Londoners will lead a 
revolt in the south; and the Percies in the north; and we have 
leaders in the east and in the west and in the center, too. 
And the blessing of the Church on the lot of us!" 

And now I could say it, the word that had stuck fast in my 
throat "Traitor!" And it was as though I struck at my own 
heart with a whip. 

"I serve my country/' Gilles said. 

I thought of the Queen and my tongue ran away with me. 

"Rat," I said, "rat that runs from the sinking ship." 

"England is no sinking ship and never will be," he said. 
"And that anyone should call her so is the measure of the 
treachery of Richard of Bordeaux." 

"You may chop logic as fine as you please," I told him. 
"You have brought your Queen into danger; and for that, 
alone, you are a traitor." 

"Call me what you will," he said, "but mark this and mark 
it well! The man or woman who wishes to keep Richard upon 
the throne that one is the traitor. And not only to his coun- 
try, but to all right-doing. But," he said more kindly, "I would 
not, upon my life, put the Queen in danger." 

"You may swear and swear again," I said. "But the Queen's 
danger follows the King's as any fool can see." And I turned 
away. 

He caught me by the sleeve. "Where are you going so 
fast?" 

"Where do you suppose?" 

"To the Queen. But first you must swear to say nothing 
not a word." And still he held me fast. 

"The Queen is in danger," I said, "and I must speak." 

"Then you shall not go back to her at all! Do you think I 
would allow the salvation of our country to hang upon a 
babbling tongue?" 

"Salvation!" I mocked him. 

He took no notice. "I would not suffer the death of so 
many good men; no, nor the death of one good man, neither." 
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"Of one good traitor!" I said, and struck him full in the 
face. 

He stood there the red mark flaming upon his cheek. Then 
he laughed. 'Tour heart is good enough, my dear, but your 
head . . . you should put your head to better use. The King 
has broken every oath made with the sacred oil upon his 
head. Who is the traitor but the one who breaks such oaths?" 

And when I did not answer, troubled by some truth in what 
he said, he went on, "Though the world tumble down and 
the sky with it, the people will endure it no longer. They will 
plot and they will plan until this man is driven from the 
throne. If you betray my captain then the people will set 
their hopes upon another. They are desperate and they will 
choose some other man; some man not so good as Lancaster, 
someone, it may be, as bad as this King. But not worse for 
worse cannot be. Do not deceive yourself, my girl. The coun- 
try is sick to death with its wrongs and who can cure them if 
not my captain? He is royal; and he is brave, a man of proved 
honesty/' 

"You cannot get round me with words," I told him. "God 
set the crown upon the King's head and only God can take it 
away," 

"How do you know this is not God's way?" 

"He does not need such as you to do His work!" 

"He needs us all, I think." Jehanne had sat there so quiet 
I had forgotten her. "If I did not believe that," she said, "I 
could not go on. It frightens me, nearly always, this meddling 
in high affairs. Yes, it frightens me," she said once more. 
"And not only for myself." 

But Gilles' patience was at an end. "I am waiting," he said. 
"Come now. Silence until you have the word! And you shall 
have it in time. I swear it upon my honor." 

'Tour-honor, Gilles?" 

That prick must have gone deep; for now he would not 
even speak with me. He waited cold eye, iron jaw. 

"So much talk!" Jehanne broke in again. "It is useless, I tell 
you, useless. Madame will never leave England while the King 
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Is alive. I 'know her nature." She turned to me. '"You may 
promise for all the good it will do!" 

Gilles said, "If you do not promise, I shall have you taken 
awaynow. And who knows when you will see the Queen 
again? Never, I think/' 

He meant what he said. I stood twisting my hands. 

"You are over-young to play the traitor," I said at last. "But 
you are old, it seems, in treachery." 

"Hard words break no bones," he said. "And I am waiting." 

I looked at him with hatred. "I promise," I said. "But I will 
never willingly speak with you again." 

He laughed again. "I would not be too sure of that!" He 
turned upon his heel and Jehanne went with him, leaving me 
alone in the darkening garden. 



Chapter 21 



I 



WALKED back to the house looking now and again over 
my shoulder Gilles might yet alter his mind and set his men 
upon me. My head was in a whirl and my heart was sore and 
I did not know which way to turn. 

What could I do for the Queen? Little enough but stay by 
her if they let me and give her what comfort I could. I was 
in need of some comfort myself. Gilles. I had never trusted 
his politics; but on his faithfulness as a friend my friend I 
would have staked my hope of heaven. But now he had shown 
himself faithless. 

Faithless? Utterly? That was not easy to say! To the King- 
certainly. To me time would show. But to some truth within 
himself, I thought, unwilling, he had spoken from his heart. 
Faithless. I wanted to brand him so; but I could not do it, 

I tried to put Gilles out of my head; to forget myself; to 
think wider than the Queen; even wider than the King him- 
self. The people, the common people. For, blind yourself as 
you may, it is not upon crowns and scepters but upon the 
people that the greatness of a country hangs; upon the com- 
mon people, the work of their hands and the goodwill of their 
hearts. 
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Suppose, then, the King should be put from the throne, 
how would It harm the country? But little, I was forced to ad- 
mit. However well he had reigned once, he was not a good 
king now. He was-face it-a bad king, all his young wisdom, 
all his love of peace thrown overboard. 

And yet I could not divorce the king from the man. 

Courteous, lovable; yet blown from his course by the gusts 
of his anger, drifting on the tide of his folly. Folly in a king. 
That must endanger not only the rights of those who live to- 
day but the rights of those who live to-morrow. As a simple 
gentleman, Richard could indulge himself and no great harm 
done. On the contrary. He would surround himself with his 
poets and his painters. He would build the fine houses he 
loved and the great churches in which he worshiped. On the 
one hand a king endangering the rights of his people our 
rights now and for ever. On the other hand a simple gentle- 
man enriching the country, now and maybe for ever. 

Perhaps there was something in what Gilles said. 

But it would not do. The head that has worn a crown will 
never rest easy without its weight He would be scheming and 
plotting to come back. And the people? Let King Bolingbroke 
displease them in ever so little, and those who cried out 
against Richard now would prefer the frying-pan to the fire. 
No. Good never came from treachery. Treachery breeds 
treachery; and yet more treachery. 

These sad days I did my best to comfort the Queen; but my 
best was not enough. We rode about the meadows of Wind- 
sor, we wandered in the gardens but she had no heart for 
anything. 

She missed the King as the young falcon the hand of its 
master. And she was sick with fear because of the news from 
Ireland. 

Defeat Defeat And English gold sinking into the Irish 
bogs; English blood running with Irish rivers into the sea. 

Defeat. Defeat. And all the time the anger of the people 
rising against the King; and with that anger, her own grief ris- 
ing, her own fear. 
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Shut away in Windsor the Queen had no one to whom she 
could turn. She had a vast retinue, but hardly one true friend. 
The de Coucy had gone; but the King, with his gift for injur- 
ing people and then trying to win them, had set about her the 
widow and daughters of murdered Gloucester! The Queen 
was little and innocent and lovable but they could not be 
expected to love her. As for the rest of the household, pages 
and servantsweathercocks all. 

The end of June. And with it the news I had been dreading 
ever since I had spoken with Gilles and Jehanne under the 
willow tree. 

It was hardly news at first. Rumor, rumor, only. 

The Duke was sailing with men and arms. The Duke had 
landed at Ravenspur, he had landed east, west, south and 
north. By the time a rumor reached us at Windsor it was out 
of date; a new story was on the wing. But by the first week 
in July, rumor had hardened into truth. 

Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, had set foot on 
English soil. He was on the march; on the march to claim his 
own. He had landed at Plymouth and the townspeople had 
gone mad with joy. Then he had embarked again and sailed 
round the coast to Ravenspur to show himself in the north 
and to link up with the powerful Percies. And everywhere it 
was the same story. He had only to show himself to send the 
people crazy with excitement. 

The whole country had gone mad. 

Away in Windsor we heard how, from every part of Eng- 
land, crowds flocked to join him knights for his army, bow- 
men and yeomen; merchants and 'prentice lads to offer him 
the strength of their right arms, old men and women and 
children to cry blessings upon his head. 

And the King away in Ireland! 

The little Queen showed a great Queen's courage. 

"Our cousin comes to claim his inheritance and nothing 
more/' she said. "But it is a coward's trick with the King 
away." 

Wherever the Duke showed himself, they said, it was like a 
holiday, with eveiy shop shut; and everyone great and small 
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In their best clothes; and women with baskets full of flowers 
and little children running to throw them before the Duke, 
even under the feet of the horses. 

"It means nothing/ 7 the Queen said. "The Duke has always 
courted the people, flattering them without stint. He is a hero 
... for the while. Were my lord in England that man would 
not dare. Well, let him have his hour. He is a banished man 
and for this he must die." 

Eyes ablaze, all white and fine drawn, she was indeed the 
falcon of her device. Who mistook her for a dove because of 
her courtesy, mistook her indeed! 

The first week of July drew to its close. Lancaster rode the 
country like a king . . . and the King dallied in Ireland. Men 
looked from one to another and asked Why? 

And, never ceasing, never easing bad news. Through all 
the golden weather, bad news. Bad news falling thick and 
fast; falling like autumn leaves before the winds of winter. 

The Duke of York went over to the enemy. York, Regent 
of the country . . . York/ 

Still the Queen's courage did not fail; nor her prayers. 
More than once I found her huddled upon the floor fast 
asleep by her prie-dieu. 

And then a gleam of hope. 

The Earl of Salisbury, faithful Salisbury, was back from 
Ireland. And with him a host of fighting men. The army, the 
army was home. 

Gilles rode over with a message. The Earl's greetings to the 
Queen; and the King was well. My lord could not stay to kiss 
the Queen's hand; he was beating up the country, raising 
more men for the King. The King was following hard upon 
the Earl's heels. . . . 

I was waiting for Gilles under the willow tree. For myself, I 
did not want to see him ever again. But I had to know what 
was happening; I had to know. 

He came to me, walking purposeful across the grass. 

"Things move fast/' he said when he had greeted me. 

''They do indeed!" I said, scornful "And soon they will 
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move faster. You had best look out, Master Gilles, now that 
the Earl of Salisbury is home! Salisbury and the army/' 

"The army?" Gilles said. "Part of it, you mean? Don't you 
understand what's happened? The King has divided his army. 
He has divided his army/ 7 

"Two separate halves where you want them, is better than 
both together where you don't/' 

"Oh Sybille," Gilles said. "Don't you understand? Who 
are the King's friends that let him split his strength?" 

"Don't frighten me," I said. "Don't try to frighten me! The 
Earl of Salisbury is here; and soon the King will be here. And 
then . . ." 

". . . it will be too late/' Gilles said softly. He looked almost 
as though he were sorry for me. 

"Sir Know-All!" I mocked him with the old silly name. 

"Mistress Know-Nothing." But he said it gently. "The 
King will leave Ireland when it suits his precious captain 
Aumerle. And not before!" 

"What suits my lord of Aumerle will suit the King. He is 
the King's man." 

Gilles gave me another of those odd pitying looks. 

"What suits Aumerle will suit . . . Lancaster," he said. 

"But Aumerle . . . the King's friend ... his friend . . /* 
And I could not speak. 

"The tyrant has no friends. Try not to take this too much 
to heart, Sybille. Use your head instead; you'll need it before 
we're through. Look!" And he drew from his pouch a small 
scroll. "Here is a route I have made for you. The odds are 
you will have to take the Queen away. It is all pricked out. 
Windsor to Shoreham. You take Reigate and Lewes on your 
way. You will find White Hart inns and they will shelter the 
Queen." 

"Why should they shelter the Queen at your bidding?" I 
asked. 

"Not at mine, not at mine!" he said impatient. "Here, take 
this paper and study it well you may need it, and sooner 
than you think. But you shall have word in good time. Good- 
bye, Sybille." He made a movement to take my hand. I put 
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it quickly behind my back. He gave me a cool nod and turn- 
ing on his heel, went whistling across the grass. 

Hope brightened. The Welsh were loyal. They were mus- 
tering to my lord of Salisbury's summons, mustering in their 
thousands. And soon, with the rest of the army, King Richard 
would come, the King himself. 

But King Richard did not come. 

Second week of July. 

The winds were high; the seas were rough. King Richard 
did not come. 

Third week, third precious week. 

He had not yet gathered together his scattered forces. And 
he was sick. King Richard did not come. 

TJie King is dead He will come no more. So they said. But 
few believed it. Even the Queen knew it for what it was a 
lying trick. She grew not pale with fear but bright with anger. 
But the trick was good; what better excuse to melt the King's 
armies, to send yet more nobles and churchmen and com- 
monsstreaming to the rebel's banner? 

And still King Richard did not come. 

Gilles had known the truth that day under the willow. 

Three weeks. Lost to him for ever. Three weeks. And with 
every hour of them his enemies growing stronger, his friends 
weaker. And still Henry of Lancaster proclaimed that he had 
come to seek his own, only his own. 

But ... his men took the King's councilors, three of them, 
and hanged them at Bristol. A man must be pretty sure no 
one can punish him before he allows that. 

And pretty sure the Duke was. And well might be! 

For still it went on from manor and from cottage; from 
warehouse and from booth; from plough and from byre; from 
the King's own household, the King's own army, men 
streamed to the Duke's banner. 

Three weeks. The King had thrown away his cause. 

The third week slid into the fourth. 

And now at last King Richard came. When all was lost, 
King Richard came. 
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When he landed at Milford Haven he knew what he had 
done. 

The Queen kept her hope and her courage high. 

'There is still Conway," she said. "Loyal Welsh and loyal 
Salisbury. And there is still part of the Irish army left. My 
lord Aumerle commands it our cousin and our friend." 

Salisbury and Aumerle. She breathed the names as though 
they spelled salvation simple Salisbury; false Aumerle. 

A bad week; a black and bitter week. 

The King had abandoned his treasure, everything plate 
and baggage, his change of linen even. To me it looked like 
the end. But not to the Queen. Child she might be but she 
had a woman's courage. 

"Treasure?" she said. "He will win it all back and morel 
But now he must travel light, travel fast if he is to get to 
Conway to Conway and Salisbury and the Welsh." 

Conway. His only hope. The King knew it. 

The enemy knew it, too. 

The slow week dragged on. 

False Aumerle whom he had loved as a son, Aumerle who 
had delayed the sailing and split the army, Aumerle went 
over to the enemy and all his army with him. 

When the Queen heard that, she said nothing. I saw the 
eyes darken in her head; that and nothing more. She went 
away at once; to pray, I think; and when I saw her again she 
was quiet and hopeful. "But the Welsh are loyal," she said. 
"They call him Sweet Richard, did you know that? God bless 
the Welsh." 

"Conway," the Queen said, and pored over the plan. 
"Strong walls in front; the seat at his back; and loyal friends 
within." 

Conway shone through the gathering darkness the last 
hope. 

But while she hoped and prayed, it had already begun, that 
cruelest of journeys. Hiding in the woods like a hunted beast, 
traveling through the dark night like a thief upon whose head 
a price is set Richard, King of England. 

At Windsor we lived only for the news. And how slow it 
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was, how uncertain! Who was going to lose time and trouble 
to set the Queen's heart at rest? 

"But he must be through Carmarthen/' she said, "through 
Harlech." And again she said, "God bless the Welsh." 

But if we heard little of the King traveling in secret, news 
of Lancaster filled the ear. He was on the march, cutting 
across hill and dale, making direct for Chester. His plan was 
clear. The King was to be cut off; taken before he could reach 
Conway. 

Race against time. And time all against the King traveling 
in darkness the long, coast road. 

The King was past Carnarvon; he was near Beaumaris. And 
then, when for days we heard nothing she said, "If he were 

" taken she could not bring herself to say, ". . . we should 

have heard." 

The King had skirted Beaumaris he had narrowly escaped 
being taken. But he had escaped! He must be near Conway 
now, very near. 

"Conway," the Queen said, "dear God, Conway/" 

There was nobody to advise her, to say what this piece of 
news might mean, or that. She had to piece it together as best 
she might out of her own fear, her own hope. Perhaps it was 
as well! Why wound her further with this saddest of journeys 
the soiled garments, the bed of straw, the hunk of black 
bread? King Richard, who loved soft living and fine foods, 
Richard the mirror of fashion! If she had known the whole 
story then, her. heart would have broken and not even pride 
in him could have sustained her. 

And she had cause for pride. In those bad days Richard the 
petulant, the unstable, showed a truly royal courage, a stead- 
fastness and a sweet patience. Little wonder that they re- 
member him always, the Welsh, and sing songs about him, 
forgetting the evil and remembering only the good. Sweet 
Richard. 

The Duke was in Chester. He was casting the net of his 
army wide; he was ringing round Conway to the sea. 

But he was too late. 

The King was in Conway. 
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"Jesu and His Sweet Mother be praised/ 7 the Queen said. 

The messenger, kneeling, not looking at the Queen, fin- 
ished the story. 

The King was in Conway. But the Welsh had had time- 
too much time to reiect upon the rising star and the fallen. 

There was no more army. 

Salisbury took his King by the hand and led him through 
the empty hall. 



Chapter 22 



J3E King had left Conway. Left his strong walls and the 
open highway of the sea. 

The news was brought to the Queen as she walked in her 
garden. 

She let her flowers fall. A hand went to her head as though 
the sun were suddenly too strong. She stumbled a little in the 
grass. 

"But Conway/' she said, "Conway! The King was safe. If 
he had wanted to leave he could have taken ship." It was as 
though repeating the facts she could make the news untrue. 
"He could have gone into Bordeaux, his own country. Or to 
Paris. My father would have helped us." 

"The King needs no help, Madam," the messenger said. 
"The Duke comes but for his inheritance." And he could not 
look at her. 

She lifted her white, sick face. "It is the crown that man 
wants. Let us be done with lies." 

"Madam," I said, "the King has his hostage young Mon- 
mouth hidden in Ireland. Of what value a crown, even, to a 
man without his heir?" 
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"The man loves his son, I suppose/ 7 she said with indiffer- 
ence. "But he loves a crown better. And there are other sons 
to take Monmouth's place/' 

Well, she might be right there! But what of the oath sworn 
to the King before ever he left Conway? The messenger had 
told us. So sacred an oath that breaking it a man would lose 
his chance of heaven. Precious a crown; but more precious a 
man's soul. 

"The oath?" I turned to the messenger. "It was sworn? 
You are certain?" 

He nodded. "Sworn and witnessed too! The Duke claimed 
nothing but his rights, wanted nothing but his rights. My lord 
of Northumberland and the Archbishop took the message to 
the King. In Conway. My lord of Northumberland swore on 
behalf of the Duke and the Archbishop swore as well Swore 
both of them did, upon the Blessed Host." 

"Then are they both forsworn/' the Queen said, and 
turned and trailed slowly across the grass. 

I picked up the tail of her gown. "But the Host, Madam! 
To break that oath . . . blasphemy! The Pope . . ." 

She cut me short. "The Host? A heavy oath but not so 
heavy as a crown. And no man but Richard would have ac- 
cepted it. But Richard believes in God. That is why they 
persuaded him. They will deny the oath. Or they will set it 
aside let us not say break when we speak of so great an oath! 
And the Pope will forgive them." 

I stared at her. She spoke the bitter truth; and she spoke it 
bitterly. And where in her short years had she garnered her 
knowledge? 

She said, "I am not very old, as years go. But it does not 
need great wisdom to know that men break their words; and 
are forgivenif they are strong enough." She stopped for a 
moment, "Sorrow sharpens the wits they say. If that is true 
then mine should be sharp and sharp indeed!" 

The King was a prisoner. 

He had ridden out of Conway to fall straight into ambush. 
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Henry of Lancaster, perjured Henry, had broken the most 
sacred oath in Christendom. 

The Queen received the news as she sat at her needle; for 
she strove always to do her duties and to order her life as the 
King would wish. 

Our messenger was neither knight nor noble nor even a 
clerk, but a common man-at-arms who hardly stopped to bend 
his knee to the Queen. 

She gave no sign while he spoke. But when he had done 
speaking she rose from her place and herself unlocked the 
chest and filled his hands with gold. "Let one heart at least, 
be glad/' she said. "It is not every day a man may bring such 
news to a Queen/' And she turned and went from the cham- 
ber leaving the man kneeling still upon the floor, the pieces 
dropping unheeded from his hand. 

I found her later upon her bed. She was fast asleep; but in 
her sleep she spoke her piteous mind. ". . . and make me a 
grown woman to comfort rny lord and have comfort of him/' 
And then she tossed and turned and dreamed again; for she 
cried out in a fierce voice, "Chop off his head or hang him 
upon a tree! Do so, my lord, though he were fifty times your 
cousin!" 

They were wrong who spoke of her as a dove. 

The King was the Duke of Lancaster's prisoner. 

Chester Castle. And those two face to face at last. Golden 
Richard and dark Henry. 

Golden Richard? The bright hair was dusted with grey; and 
his cheeks worn thin, so they said. But for all that, he was 
good to look at; in his bearing most noble and courteous and 
kingly. Yes, they said that, too. 

And dark Lancaster? Foursquare and swarthy and grim; 
that debonair look he knew so well how to assume gone. He 
did not even pretend to bend the knee to his King; he was 
done with pretending and false smiling. 

Fine porcelain and clay. And it was the porcelain that was 
shattered. 
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They were bringing the King to London. 

The end. And everyone knew it. The King himself knew 
it; and his friends both false and true; and his enemies knew 
it. And I think the Queen knew it. 

But she never said so. She did not speak of the future, nor 
yet of the present. But only of the past where there had yet 
been hope. 

"Conway," she said. "How we prayed for Conway, how we 
besought God! And God heard us. Labor and pain and cour- 
age, such courage . . . and he reached Conway. He was safe. 
No man could touch him. And yet they took him; took him 
by lying and by treachery and by blasphemous oaths." 

She was silent for a little while and then she said fierce, 
"God made the King. That man with all his armies cannot 
undo God's work/' 

And as though the cruel truth were not enough the 
rumors, the ugly rumors. 

. . . Crowds had lined the roads to see the Duke come rid- 
ing with his prisoner; they had threatened the King, spat 
upon him, they had rent the air with blessings upon the rebel, 
they had scattered flowers before his feet . . . 

Each rumor more ugly than the last. 

. . . The Londoners had sent to Henry of Lancaster de- 
manding the King's instant death. 

"It is not true. No, it cannot be true. In the whole world 
there is not such wickedness," the Queen said. But the fear 
in her eyes betrayed her. 

Rumors. Rumors. 

And still no word from Gilles. 

August was wearing on. So fair an August, so sweet a 
summer! And such betrayal and such sorrow! 

We were walking in the garden, the Queen and I. For all 
the sunshine there was a sharp wind blowing. She walked 
listless, her feet dragging. When the wind blew her hair 
into her eyes she made no movement to put it back but 
walked half-blinded until the wind took it away again. But 
as she walked her lips moved and her fingers, too, upon her 
rosary. Every pretense that all might yet go well was at an 
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end between us. When she had finished with her prayers she 

turned and asked me a question. 

"What will they do with my lord?" 

She found her own answer. "The Tower! Could ^it be ... 
the Towerf ' And there was wonder in her voice. "We have 
lodged there so often ... the day I first set foot in London I 
slept there. In my chamber it was warm and bright . . . but 
not for the prisoners, not for them." Her voice trembled 
thinking of another prisoner. "The people cheered us as we 
rode through London. Cheering. And crying out God Save 
the King . , . it will take God Himself to do that!" And her 
voice broke. 

And now she had begun to talk she could not keep back 
the words. "If they lodge him in the Tower, will they let me, 
do you think, be with him?" 

What could I say to that? But she, so quick to catch a 
thought, said softly, "It is a cruel thing to be a child and have 
a grownup heart. 7 ' 

After that we walked in silence; she said no more, except 
one thing. "It is the right of a wife to be with her husband, 
I think. Whether she be old or young, still it is her right. If 
they will let me be with the King I shall find little cause to 
complain." 

Now as we were walking silent and sorrowful, we heard 
footsteps behind us, soft and cautious; and yet hurried, too. 
I turned about and, dressed in a suit of russet like any peasant, 
a broad country hat hiding his face Gilles. Gilles and with 
him the girl Jehanne. 

He made a hasty leg to the Queen; but he spoke to me. 

"It is time." 

The Queen brushed his words aside. I think she did not 
hear him. "The King?" And it was as though she implored 
his mercy. 

"The Tower," Gilles said gently. 

She took in her breath and I thought she would fall. 

"And you, Madam," he said more briskly, "y u are for 
France." 

"Better wits than yours might go astray at such a piece of 
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news/ 7 the Queen said. "I am for the Tower and for no other 
place." 

"You are for France/ 7 Gilles told her again. 

She did not trouble to reply. 

"Once you are in the Tower, there you will stay until you 
are dead. They will smother you with a pillow or they will 
chop your head from your body!" But if he thought to 
frighten her he was mistaken. She only said, "My place is 
with the King/' 

"Which King?" he asked, brutal. 

"Your own head should pay for that!" she said at once. 

"And so it may for getting you out of the country before 
they lay hands on you." 

"I am the Queen/' she said. "And who would dare lay 
hands upon me?" 

"Those who have laid hands upon Richard of Bordeaux." 

"You mean the King?" She was all ice and fire. 

"He has lost his crown, I think. And may well lose his life." 

She had not expected that. Royal she was; but she was still 
a child. She stood there openly dismayed, not knowing which 
way to turn. 

The girl Jehanne stepped forward. "You would wish to help 
the King, Madam?" she asked gently; and it was as though 
she spoke to any child and not to the Queen. "It would help 
him best to know you are safe," 

"But I must be with him!" All her royal airs and graces 
were gone; she was a child angry and obstinate with fear. "I 
must be with him!" She said it over and over again. 

Gilles thrust the gypsy aside and said roughly r "It is useless 
to stand there weeping and crying to be with the King. You 
must leave at once. There is little time or none." He turned 
to me as if all argument were at an end. "Dress the Queen!" 
Jehanne opened her bundle and lifted out a gown of russet 
such as servants wear. "And you, Sybille, must wear your 
plainest gown. You are the mistress and the Queen, your 
maid. The horses are ready and you know the route. While 
you dress, Jehanne will tell you what you must do." 
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And now the time had come I was afraid; I was very much 
afraid. 

"How can Madam escape? 7 ' I said. "She is the Queen. 

"She will not be Queen long/' he answered roughly, "unless 
she gets away from here. It is a risk we must all take. If my 
part in this were known-" he ran a finger across his throat. 
"As for Jehanne here! You will be gone. And the Queen 
will be gone. And I shall be gone too. But Jehanne will not 
be gone. She stays in the Queen's place she is like the Queen 
in build; that's why she is here. Yes, above all, it is Jehanne's 
risk." 

"No," I said again. "How can I take the safety of the Queen 
of England into my hands?" 

"She will be safe enough. And you, too. But Jehanne that 
is another story. She must take her chance. And the longer 
you delay the smaller it grows. And the Queen's chance, too. 
Today everyone is concerned with the turn of events; they 
have not much time for the Queen. But tomorrow ... to- 
morrow ..." 

I looked at him trying to read the mind behind that grim 

face. 

"Lancaster's man/' I said. "Why should we trust you?" 

The Queen looked up at that and for the first time I saw 
hatred in her clear eyes. 

"This is no time for politics/' he said. "It is a time to save 
the Queen. Lancaster is my Captain. I will help him to the 
throne if I may. But I would not soil my hands with the 
blood of a child." 

"You will soil them with the blood of many a child before 
you are done!" I told him. 

"Lancaster's man." It was the Queen who spoke. "Who 
would trust Lancaster's man?" 

"And yet you may trust me/' Gilles said. 

"And if I could if I could I would not. I would not owe 
my life to a traitor." 

Gilles did not answer. I could feel time passing, passing. . . . 

"I must speak/' he said at last, "though God knows I had 
meant it never to pass my lips. But the thing was said. And if 
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it serves this turn, then at least it will have served some 
purpose/' 

But still he hesitated. Then he said, "You think the King 
needs you, Madam?" 

She did not condescend to answer. 

"Then God forgive me/' he said. "And you, too, Madam. 
For as my Savior hears me I speak the truth. 

"Richard of Bordeaux sent for Henry of Lancaster to come 
to him in the Tower. And Richard said I myself being pres- 
entSince I brought the Queen from France I have lost the 
love of my people. As God may have my soul, I would the 
King of France had his daughter again!" 

She cried out at that and put out her two hands and would 
have fallen; but I took her upon one side and Jehanne upon 
the other and we brought her to a bench. 

"Oh God!" She said it beneath her breath and did not 
know that she spoke. "Oh God, oh God!" Over and over 
again. 

"So you see," Gilles spoke clearly, "you must not lean upon 
Richard's kindness to save you. For, be sure, he will give you 
in exchange for whatever safety he can buy for himself." 

She knew it was true. She loved the King. But she knew 
him, seeing clear as the young do. 

For a moment the spirit went out of her; but only for a 
moment. Nothing now would move the Queen. 

She lifted her head, that small head so lovely and so proud. 
"If the King needs me to barter with, then be very sure I 
shall be here. And, if evil befall me, be sure, also, that I shall 
be avenged. And one more thing. When the King sits upon 
the throne again he will forget your treachery if you have 
been true in this and remember only your kindness to me. 
I speak for him." 

She turned to Jehanne and said, "I thank you, mistress, for 
your great heart." And kissed her upon both cheeks. 

Then Gilles went upon his knee and took her hand and 
kissed it. And I picked up her trailing gown and we went back 
to the castle. 



Chapter 23 



we went back it was strange to see everything as before; 
the grass as green, the flowers as bright. The Queen's head 
was high but her face was white as bone in the sunlight. 

It was dark in the Queen's chamber after the brightness of 
the garden; and, as we came inside, a woman rose and faced 
us. I let out a little cryI had not expected to see her ever 
again. I saw the Queen's hand go up to her mouth. 

It was Madam de Coucy. 

This, then, was the end! She had been banished the coun- 
try, yet she was here, here in the very presence of the Queen. 
Had there been hope for the King she would not have dared. 

"Greetings, Madam/' she said, and her lifted face was a 
mockery. 

"Why are you here?" the Queen asked very grave. 

"Why do you think, Madam?" the de Coucy said, smiling 
with her cold eyes and her bitter mouth. 

The Queen ignored the question. "You should not be 
here/' she said, "you must go at once!" 

"Y'ou should not be here." The de Coucy was openly mock- 
ing. "And you must go at once. Come, now, Madam! I have 
given your servants their orders." 
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"It is not for you to give orders. You have been dismissed/' 
the Queen said. "Perhaps you have forgotten? The King him- 
self dismissed you." 

The red came up ugly in the woman's face, "The King/" 
and her impertinence was indescribable. "This is no time for 
nonsense. Come now, hurry!" And it was as though she 
scolded a lazy servant. "As for you" and her glance flicked 
over me, "you stay here until I send for you." 

The Queen stiffened; and though she spoke proudly, I 
could see and the de Coucy could see the piteous fluttering 
of her heart beneath the tight silk of her gown. "How dare 
you command my household? And how dare you command 
my friends?" 

"I command everything that concerns you, Madam," the 
de Coucy answered, still with that cold insolence. "As for 
your friendswhere are they? Who has not suffered from the 
wickedness of Richard of Bordeaux?" 

The color sprang out upon the Queen's pale cheeks as 
though the insolence had been not words but blows. She 
said, steadily, "We will excuse you, de Coucy, you may go!" 

"Why, certainly I will go." The de Coucy laughed. "And 
you with me. Come, Madam, we waste time!" She caught 
the Queen by the arm and hustled her from the room. 

I was left alone in the Queen's chamber. I ran to the door. 
It would not budge the spring held the bolt I was con- 
cerned, I was puzzled, a little. But I was not afraid. Not yet. 

Down in the courtyard the guards changed over; I heard 
the clinking of their pikes. And now came the neighing of 
horses, the rumble of wheels, the smart trot of hooves striking 
the cobbles. 

A departure. Whose? Had they taken the Queen away? It 
was quiet now in the courtyard; the noises of the house itself 
grew clear ... A step along the corridor. Clink of a sword. 
Sound of a scuffle and clear laughter . . . the kughter sounded 
strange. Once I heard the scratching of a mouse. 

It began to grow dark. 

I was sick with anxiety about the Queen; I was hungry; 
and I do not like mice. I was thoroughly miserable; but I was 
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not afraid. I had done nothing wrong. How could there be 

danger for me? 

I sat there, my eyes fixed upon the door. Soon it would open 

and I walk out. 

It remained blank, shut. 

And then, while I looked, I fancied it moved a little; so 
very little that in the half-light I could not be sure. I held my 

breath. 

Yes, it was moving. A pale finger of light lay across me 
bright pattern of the Queen's carpet. 

And now I was afraid; afraid of the slow, sly movement. 

I was on my feet, back against the wall. I opened my mouth 
to scream. A hand clapped me over the mouth. A voice said, 
very low, "Make no sound if you hope to get out of this. 
And get out you must. At once!" 

I knew the voice. I sat down. 

'Why?" I whispered. "And where should I go?" 

"France," Gilles said. "As for why-" he shrugged. 

"There is no reason," I said. "And I cannot leave the 
Queen." 

"They have taken her away. I doubt you will ever see her 

again." 

I was afraid. For the Queen. Only for the Queen. 

I plucked up my courage. "Ever is a long time!" 

"Time is longer when you are dead." 

And still I did not understand. "The Queen . . . they would 
not dare. Gilles, they would not dare/" 

"There is nothing they would not dare. But no, not the 
Queen!" 

"You see then, you see?" And I laughed in sheer relief. 

"Hush," he said, very quick. And then, "It is you whom 
they will kill." 

"I? What have I done?" And now I did not feel like laugh- 
ing. 

"You would not be the only innocent done to death in this 
affair!" 

"I don't trust you," I said. "Maybe it is your work that they 
have taken the Queen away. Or, maybe, she is still here you 
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could be lying. How do I know? Perhaps this is a trick to 
make her think she has lost her last friend. I don't believe 
you, Gilles, and I will not stir a step/' 

"If I make you see your danger, if I show you you cannot 
help the Queen?" 

"Try!" I said. 

"What have the King's enemies against you? The King has 
entrusted the Queen to you and that is enough for most 
people. And for overweight you are half-French and some sort 
of kinswoman to the Queen. 

"Point number two. The de Coucy hates you and she is 
hand-in-glove with the Lancasters." 

"Hate is a big word, too big. She doesn't like me, but what 
can she do? I have done nothing wrong. If you have no better 
argument you are wasting my time." 

"Wasting it, indeed!" His voice was very grave. "But for 
all your innocence the de Coucy has got evidence against 
you." 

"Against me." 

He nodded. "She overheard you that time in the garden. 
We were talking about Gloucester. Someone ought to murder 
him, you said. Remember?" 

"A joke ... a silly sort of joke." 

"And shortly afterwards Gloucester was murdered. Enough 
to hang you if someone hated you enough!" 

"Let her bring her charge!" I said. "Everyone would know 
there was nothing in itbecause there could be nothing in it. 
What do I know of the King's affairs?" 

"Enough to receive a precious jewel from the King. The de 
Coucy uses her eyes as well as her ears. Enough," and now he 
spoke very gravely indeed, "to run away with the Queen. High 
treason, I fancy. The de Coucy knows that, too, God knows 
how! Innocence will not save you. Nor insignificance, neither. 
If a pawn stands in the way of taking the Queen out it goes." 

And now I was beginning to be afraid afraid for myself. 
Death stood at rny elbow in the darkness. But still I made my 
last stand. 

"The Queen," I said. "I am her friend . . ." 
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"Then do not add to her griefs. Heaven knows they are 
enough. The King is in the Tower and likely to lose his head/' 

Richard's head Richard's crowned head. 

"No, Gilles, no/' I held out my hands towards him and 
they were shaking. 

"It may not happen as simply as that; but it will happen, 
he said. "Whether they starve him or poison him or kill him 
with the sword, still he will die. And soon/ 7 

GiUes sitting there and telling me so calmly that they were 
going to murder the King! I felt my inside crawl. 

He made a small gesture of impatience. "And the King 
expects it. In Lancaster's place he would do the same. But it 
grows late, Sybille. And soon it will be too late/' 

But still I sat stubborn and frightened. 

"They have taken Jehanne," Gilles said. 

If he meant to shock me he succeeded. 

"They have got her. And the Queen will share every misery 
of her imprisonment, every fear of her death. The de Coucy 
will see to it And, if she can add your imprisonment, your 
death, it would go a long way to break the Queen/' 

It was true. I knew it was true. Her courage was strong; but 
break her heart and might you not break her courage, too? 

But ... I did not trust Gilles. 

I said, "The Queen whom you wished to help or so you 
sayis in the hand of her enemies. Jehanne who was your 
friend or so you pretended is in the same hands and likely 
to die. And why should I fare better?" 

"If I meant you to die, I should leave you here. But if you 
are to be saved, my girl, it must be now. Leave it for an hour 
or less and it is the dungeon for you." 

It made good common sense. I asked my last question. 
"Why did the de Coucy give me this much grace? Why did 
she not thrust me below at once?" 

"Because she is a coward. Important in yourself you are 
not. But you are the Queen's lady. She fears too much for 
her own skin to stray outside her orders. But those orders 
have come," and he tapped his pouch. "I cannot keep them 
back much longer. And then?" he asked softly, "what then?" 
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I remembered the de Coucy's face. No mercy there. 

"I thank yon, Gilles," I said in a small voice. "I will do 
whatever you say/ 7 

"God be praised/' he said. "And here are the clothes." He 
brought them from beneath his cloak. "They were Jehanne's. 
She will not need them now. But/' and I caught the gleam of 
steel, "first your hair!" 

My hair! My long hair, my only beauty! 

Gilles said, "The Scriptures tell of a certain prince who was 
caught by the hair. Do not be like that prince, Sybille/' 

So I stood still, eyes fast shut, while cold steel snapped 
above my warm skin. Something fell softly into the cloth he 
had spread upon the floor; and all the time I was saying to 
myself, My hair, my hair/ 

"Finished," he said at last, and gathered the ends of the 
cloth together. "No need to let the de Coucy know you travel 
as a boy. God send she is too stupid to think of it herself! And 
now you must change. And hurry, Sybille/' 

My head felt light and cold; my heart heavy and cold. Gilles 
turned his back and as I fumbled with the lacing of my gown, 
I could not but remember how once I had despised Jehanne 
because she went dressed as a boy. And here was I wearing 
her very clothes. And she . . . she . . . 

Gilles, his back still turned, broke in upon my thoughts. 
"You have the chart? Keep it safe! Now, listen! Go down the 
servants' staircase, through the kitchen and the yard and out 
by the postern it is open. Down by the river, tied to the wil- 
lowour willow there is a horse. Black Prince is his name. 
He is a good horse. 

"You must make for Chertsey. About twelve miles by the 
road and very winding. You should do it in three hours, I 
think. Give the walls a wide berth and lead the horse he will 
tread softer so; the watchmen have keen ears. A mile or so 
beyond the town, on the left-hand side of the road, there is a 
stricken oak; and, opposite, a path runs to the river. Follow 
that path and you will come to a hut. It is deserted there is 
no ferry now. It is lonely; but it is safe. You may rest there 
a full two hours/' 
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He knew too much Lancaster's man. But he had always 
a certain kindness for me. Nothing for it but to trust him! 

"You must set out again in the dark of the morning; do 
not wait for the dawn. It is safe enough for all it is dark. Even 
cutthroats must sleep and they choose the dark of the morn- 
ing when no traveller is abroad. 

"Now you must ride till you reach Cobham woods; the way 
is marked plain on the chart. Enter the woods on the left- 
hand side and hide there till you get the signal. It will be the 
cry of a falcon and you will send it back again. But first, 
before you enter the wood, you must send Black Prince off. 
Give him a pat he knows the way. Allington, Lord Cob- 
ham's place. My father will be waiting. The horse is the 
signal/ 7 

"Sir Geoffrey? He has little reason to love the King. Why 
should he help the Queen? Or me, either?" 

"My father has no grudge against little girls; nor against 
you, neither. We mean to get you to Shoreham by cart. We 
send our wool regularly to be shipped to France. The wool 
will go to France and you with it." 

The plan was simple; a marvel of a plan. I looked at him 
with admiration. 

"We had to plan an easy journey," he said, "because of the 
Queen. She is so young and tender. But, Sybille, the unfore- 
seen may happenand then good-bye to the plan. If it does, 
then you must depend upon your own wit to get to Shore- 
ham. The cart takes the road by way of Reigate and Lewes. 
Reigate and Lewes remember them well! 

"If you go all the way by cart, which God grant, why then 
you are my father's shepherd lad. But if you are parted, then 
you are a falconer's boy. But ride or walk remember you 
are a country lad and keep the country burr upon your 
tongue." 

I nodded. 

"Now for the password. It will be The Falcon; or else a 
falcon's cry as is most convenient. Now the cry . . ." 

^'Kek . . . kek . . . kek . . ." I cried softly. 

"You may hear that anywhere and it may mislead you. 
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You must use the cry few but falconers know the cry the 
birds make when they come together. Like this." The soft 
and plaintive cry rose in the dark room, rising a little on the 
last note. 

'Try," Gilles said. 

He gave me the cry again; and then once more. "Now/' he 
said, "are you ready?" 

"Yes/" and my voice was small indeed. 

"You must speak louder than that and deeper, too if you 
are to pass for a boy. And remember, Sybille, remember your 
Kentish tongue!" He looked me over from head to foot 
"You will pass with luck. But luck alone won't save you. 
You must use your wit. One mistake may cost you your life/' 

He thrust a purse into my hand. "God be with you/' he 
said. The next moment I was creeping down the long corridor. 

The noise of merrymaking in the Great Hall came to me as 
I slipped behind the screen and into the kitchen. They were 
supping late; in the warm light of the cressets they laughed 
and they stuffed and they gorged. Within the Tower it was 
dark and cold. And what food had the King? And where was 
the Queen? Well, whoever died in the morning, those who 
live must eat! 

The next moment the fresh air of the courtyard was blow- 
ing through my cropped hair. I found the postern ajar, as 
Gilles had said. And there, tied to the willow and hidden be- 
neath the fall of its branches the horse. 

I called his name and untied him. He stood still while I 
climbed upon his back and set my hands to the reins. Black 
Prince picked his way delicately as if he understood; and so I 
rode from the lights of the castle into the darkness. 



Chapter 24 



AND 



dark it was, save for the moon. I had never been 
abroad in the dark night much less alone. And, indeed, what 
person in his senses would risk his life riding alone in the 
darkness save for his life? To my frightened eyes every tree 
was a cut-throat; or else a goblin waiting to snatch my soul. 
And I could not have said which I feared more, cutthroat or 
goblin. 

The narrow road turned and twisted so that at one moment 
the north star burned steadily behind me and the next it 
beckoned where the south should be. And all the time the 
scent of wet grass came up to me mingled with the scent of 
wild peppermint. 

Presently my heart quieted a little; and, indeed, I had 
enough to do guiding Black Prince along the twists and ruts 
of the road. And so at last I saw before me the dark walls of 
Chertsey. It was all so still, so quiet, I heard the sound of 
my own heart like thunder in my ears. I halted Black Prince 
and dismounted. "Quiet," I whispered, "Quietf" 

He pricked his ears; then he lifted his legs, picking the way 
with care; his hooves hardly sounded in the soft dirt. 

178 - 
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But for all that, I held my breath as we followed the wall; 
nor did I breathe easily again until we had left the town a 
little behind. 

I mounted again; Black Prince standing still as a statue, a 
truly courteous horse. I never saw a horse to match him and 
few Christians, eitherin wisdom or in courtesy. 

And so I came at last to the tree of which Gilles had 
spoken; and, opposite, the narrow path branched to the river. 

It was a tunnel of blackness. Branches hung so low that I 
was forced to dismount and lead Black Prince; but even then 
a branch would whip me in the face or the sharp fingers of 
brambles claw at my hose. 

It was impossible to see the stars overhead or the ground 
beneath. But, presently, grown used to the darkness, I could 
see that the tunnel was widening a little, and then a little 
more; and, now, in front of me was the glint of water; and, 
low down, almost slipping into the river, the dark bulk of 
the hut. 

It is one thing to be told about a deserted hut, safe though 
it be; quite another to stand before it in the depth of the 
night alone. 

I stood there unwilling to go farther. Black Prince whin- 
nied and it came to me, suddenly, that I had nothing to fear. 
Gilles had lent me his own horse, the horse he held dear as 
a friend. How should I not trust him in this? 

I pushed open the door. 

Moonlight poured in upon a hut empty except for a pile 
of straw, a bench with some food wrapped in a cloth, and an 
hour-glass keeping guard beside it. 

I turned to the door. The staple was gone. Nothing be- 
tween me and danger! I sat down in the straw and though I 
was hungry and the food tempting, I could not eat. 

Time seemed to hang endless; and yet, when I looked, the 
sand in the glass had shifted but little. I must have dozed. 
Suddenly, with a sick start, I was aware of footsteps coming 
towards the hut. 

I crouched in the straw. Who was coming at this hour to 
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so deserted a place? And why? Had Gilles betrayed me? Or 

had the pursuers already found my tracks? 

And still I crouched, my eyes on the door, the useless door. 

It swung open. A dark figure stood in the doorway. 

It was Gilles. 

Anger rushed in to take the place of fear. How dared he 
come to frighten me like this? 

"Thank God you are safe/ 7 he said. "I whistled. The signal, 
you know. But you didn't answer. I was afraid when you 
didn't answer. I was very much afraid/' 

"Black Prince is safe/ 7 1 told him. 

He brushed the information aside. "I have not rested for 
thinking about you!" He came and knelt beside me in the 
straw. His doublet was wet; his hair hung dank. 

"Rain?" I asked, a little stupid, since it would have taken 
Noah's flood to make him so wet. 

"The river. I had to swim a short cut. I was half-way to 
London where I should be now; but I had to come back. I 
had to, Sybille. I kept thinking. Suppose she finds the hut . . . 
not empty? Suppose they got here first? Or, if the best should 
happen, suppose, finding it empty, she is still frightened? 
You are only a girl in spite of your high heart and your bold 
tongue. So here I am!" 

"Oh Gilles/' I said. And remembering how he had striven 
to save both the Queen and me; and how he had lent me his 
own horse; and how he came back now from the place where 
he should be, that quick tongue of mine failed me and I could 
only say his name. That and nothing more. 

We sat side by side in the dark but I did not mind the 
darkness any more. The bread and meat were good and there 
were apples to quench our thirst. So we ate; and we talked a 
little, but only a little, since each of us feared to spoil this 
moment of kindness. 

At last he said, "You must sleep now, and I will watch the 
glass." 

So though I protested that sleep I could not, my head sank 
upon his shoulder; and before I had well closed my eyes, there 
was Gilles shaking me awake. 
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"The glass has run out twice! Ride steady and you should 
make Cobham before it is full light; it is but eight miles or 
nine." And he put the rest of the food into my hand. 

We stepped out of the hut, and in the dark of the morn- 
ing, stood looking at each other. "One day you shall come 
back/ 7 he said, and his eyes were steady. 

"Shall I come back, Gffles?" 

"I swear it." He bent and kissed my cheek; then he turned 
aside and busied himself with Black Prince, tightening the 
girths, examining this thing and that. I took the reins; I felt 
his eyes watching me as I walked away down the dark tunnel 
of trees. 

It was still black night when I came out upon the road; or 
rather, black morning. But I had slept a little; and I had food 
inside me; and I had no more fear of cutthroats since they 
were now abed. And yet I wished the light would comefor 
spirits walk till cockcrow. 

And, as I rode, I thought of my mother and of my nurse; 
and how they slept now and knew nothing of my danger. And 
I thought of my Queen, wondering where she was, and I 
prayed that all would go well with her. 

The sky was glowing like wine when we came to Cobham 
woods, the trees standing black against the risen sun. 

I halted Black Prince and got down from his high back. 
When I reached up to put my arms about his neck for thanks, 
he lowered his head so that I might stroke it. I gave him a 
light pat upon the flank; he stood for the space of a breath 
and then, steady as though he carried his rider, trotted down 
the road. 

I stood looking after him for a moment, and then, most 
truly alone, I turned into the woods as Gilles had told me and 
sat down beneath a great tree, my back against the trunk. But 
though I meant to keep awake and wide awake my head 
began to nod. 

I was awakened by a bird crying low and mournful. I sat up 
at once and listened. It came again, very melancholy, rising a 
little upon the last note. I crept from my hiding-place; and 
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then, tripping and stumbling over root and briar, I ran, ran 

to Sir Geoffrey Cobham. 

"So," he said seeing me alone, "they have captured the 
falcon! Poor little Queen! But they will set her free and soon 
there is France to reckon with. But for you it would be 
different. Once they thrust you in prison, there you may rot!" 

It was not a pretty thought; I shivered in the early mom- 
ing air. 

"Well, you should be safe enough now," he told me kindly. 
"My cart is waiting. You should reach Shoreham the day 
after tomorrow about sunset, as I reckon. There is a ship at 
anchor waiting to carry you and my wool to France. But 
you are over-fine for a shepherd lad here, take these/' 

So once again I was forced to change and not for the bet- 
ter! The loose smock of some coarse stuff pricked me like a 
hair-shirt; a pair of wooden shoes dragged at my heels. 

Soon we were back upon the road, I trudging in my heavy 
shoes; and there stood a cart high piled with wool. I must 
have wrinkled my nose against the smell, for, "You will get 
used to it soon enough, 7 ' Sir Geoffrey promised. "And what 
is more you will sleep soft and safe; safer than at any inn, 
even a White Hart. Now God be with you and Hugh, here, 
will do his part." 

I thanked Sir Geoffrey and climbed up into the cart and 
we rattled away. And rattled, indeed, for it rolled to left and 
right upon its two wheels so that we might have been upon 
the high seas. Half-smothered at the bottom of the cart, I 
held my nose against the stench of the wool and my stomach 
against the pitching and tossing. 

We had been about two hours upon the road and I was 
growing used to the stench and to the pitching of the cart, 
when I heard behind us the clatter of hooves. I peered out 
from my greasy nest and there, in the distance, framed in the 
arched canvas of the cart the riders. 

Even while I called out to whip on the horse, what must 
my driver do but stop altogether? 

He got down and nodded towards the copse that stood 
some twenty feet away. I crept from the cart and he stood 
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shielding me with his body. He bent down as though to 
examine a wheel until I had crawled to my new hiding place. 
He gave no sign of hurry and was slowly climbing back when, 
clear upon the morning, voices commanded him to halt. 

Crouched amid the undergrowth, my heart beating fit to 
choke me I heard the thunder of hooves, saw the riders 
gallop down the road and encircle the cart. 

I saw Hugh nod and point back the way we had come; I 
saw four of them turn and gallop back; and ... I saw two of 
them set to work stripping the cart, scattering the wool upon 
the ground. 

When they had finished and I heard them swearing not 
a little because they had found nothing Hugh got down to 
rescue what wool he might. But when he had climbed up 
again, there was a man riding each side of him. 

So there I sat all alone in the copse while the rumble of 
the cart grew faint in the distance. And now what was I to 
do? I had no idea where I was. Reigate and Lewes, Gilles had 
said. But how to get there? Know the way I did not; but 
that the North Downs must be climbed and in the weight 
of my clogs that I guessed well enough! 

Reigate and Lewes. I would try for Reigate first. The cart 
was slow. I might, with luck, get there in time. 

But which way? 

I wished with all my heart that I had a lodestone such as 
mariners use. Such a stone, they say, longs always for its home 
in the farthest north; and so to the north it turns and will 
not be budged. 

I had no lodestone but I had my chart. I put a hand to my 
pouch. It was gone. Pouch and chart both left behind with 
my clothes in Cobham woods. 

Here was a pickle! I had neither chart nor food; no, nor 
money, either. I had no shoes in which I could walk. And I 
did not know where I was. 

Trees and sun and shadows jigged together. I blinked the 
tears from my eyes. Weeping would not help. The trees stood 
still again, each with its shadow sharp upon the ground; and 
each shadow slanting into a pattern. 
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Now while I sat there, my mind upon my plight, my eye 
upon the moving pattern, something clicked in my brain. 

I was making for the sea, the south. Then if I kept the sun 
on my left, these early morning hours, and the shadows on 
my right, I could not go far wrong. And if I watched the fall 
of the shadows as they moved from right to left, I could guess 
enough to keep me more or less on the right way. 

My spirits rose. It is a dismal thing to feel utterly lost. As 
for food, I should manage somehow. The clogs dragging at 
my feet, I went boldly forward. 

I walked and I rested. The wooden shoes were like lead. I 
walked again. I went on walking. 

The sun grew hotter; the shadows moved from my right 
hand towards my back; my stomach was empty, my mouth 
was dry. And, to add to my troubles, the path began to mount. 

And now, with the sun exactly overhead and my shadow 
thrown black as inkgall behind me, and the road still mount- 
ing, I could go no farther. 

Behind a dry-stone wall a rick of hay invited me. I scrambled 
over and lay in its cool shadow and knew no more until a 
fierce barking awoke me, a little dizzy, from the sweetest of 
slumbers. 

A girl of twelve or so stood, one hand upon a great dog 
and stared at me with much the same contempt I had once 
shown Jehanne. 

"They are looking for you!" she said, and bent to quieten 
the dog. "They are looking everywhere!" 

"Not for me/" I said, bold as I could. "I have done no 
harm." 

"For you/" She nodded her certainty. "They told us what 
you are like . . . and you are like what they said!" and though 
her voice was soft with country burr her glance was sharp. 
"Have you done anything bad?" 

So what could I do but trust her? She knew I was hunted 
and the hunters already on my heels. "I tried to save the 
Queen," I said. "Would you call that bad?" 

Her glance softened; but that strong hand of hers still held 
the dog. "The Queen? You know ... the Queen/" 
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I nodded. "She is about your age. She is good and she is 
brave; and she will need her courage all of it. I think they 
will put her in prison/' 

'In the dark?" Her eyes were soft with trouble. They 
sharpened again. "You know too much. Who are you?" 

"A girl. Like yourself. Except that I run for my life!" 

"A girl/" And again her contemptuous eyes raked me. 
"Well if you are a girl what is your name?" 

I put myself in her hand. "Isabella Clinton." 

"The wild girl the King brought to serve the Queen? We all 
knew your name even me. And I was only eight But," she 
said with that sudden sharpness of hers, "how do I know what 
you say is true?" And then before I could answer she said, 
"I will strike a bargain. If my dog here trusts you, I will trust 
you, too. If not, I will hand you over. He is a wise dog. He 
knows." 

I looked at the great beast. He was one, I thought, whose 
fierceness ran to barking. I had nothing to lose and everything 
to gain. And I am good with dogs. "Let him loose," I said. 

She stood for a moment, her hand fast upon its neck. 
Then she let go. 

He bounded forward, stopped. He sniffed; then he reached 
up to lick my cheek. I had been right about his bark! 

She smiled, all sharpness gone. "You are safer in the loft. 
They are all at dinner there is no one to see you." 

So once more I was bedded upon straw. Straw, it seemed, 
was my portion these days. 

Presently she brought me a bowl of water cold from the 
well; a piece of barley bread her own baking, I guessed; and 
a wedge of good country cheese. 

And she brought me something else. 

Wrapped in her apron was a pair of shoes, good shoes of 
solid leather. 

"They were my mother's," she said. "They were made for 
her wedding. But she did not wear them much . . . she died. 
I don't remember, of course; I was a baby, only just born. 
And now they are mine. I must save them for my own wed- 
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ding, Grandfather says. But I will give them to you because 
you serve the Queen who is a girl like me/ 7 

I could not speak to thank her. There were no words. 

"They are soft to wear/' she was a little proud. "We keep 
them soft. We take them out each month/ 7 

"Andnext month?" 

"A whipping. But/' she shrugged, "if you are taken, it is 
more than a whipping for you!" 

I was moved at her goodness to me for the Queen's sake. 
I found my tongue at last. "If the Queen is good/' I said, "you 
are good, too. If she is brave, why so are you! If ever I see 
her again, which God grant, I will speak of you. And I will 
not forget you when I come back if I come back." 

"It is not a question now of coming but of going/' she said 
with that sharpness of hers. "And you must be on your way. 
You are on top of the Downs or almost; Reigate lies below 
on the other side. I don't know how far it may be but you 
should get there by sunset, I think. You might try The White 
Hart. It is a good inn. All the White Harts are good, so they 
say; but I don't know why." 

She turned to go and I stood to thank herstanding was 
the only courtesy I could show; and I asked her name. 

"They call me Bell because it is short; but I was christened 
Isobel/' 

"It is a name I could never forget," I told her. "It is the 
Queen's name; and my own name; and now it is your name, 
too!" And I kissed her. 

When she was gone I crept out of the loft and over the wall 
and, keeping to the trees, climbed the upward path to the top 
of the Downs. 



Chapter 



IE sun was sinking as I came into Reigate town. I 
looked about me as I went for a sight of the cart. But the 
street was emptying, the carts stabled for the night. 

The inn stood fair and square in the market place; and all 
about it, the evening bustle. In the courtyard, travelers looked 
to their bundles, serving-men ran about; but one man stood 
in his place greeting the guests and commanding the servants. 
The innkeeper himself. To approach him now would be 
thrusting my head into a nest of hornets. 

In the middle of the square stood a stack of trestles and 
among them I hid, keeping my eyes on the inn. It was grow- 
ing chilly, now, and the rich supper-smell filled my mouth 
with water; the sound of the laughing and the singing made 
me feel lonely and lost. 

It grew darker; the noise began to lessen. One by one the 
lights were blown out. And now it was dark both without and 
within. While I was wondering what to do now, I heard the 
sharp click of a door; a man stepped out of the inn. It was 
the innkeeper. He stood for a moment, breathing the night 
air. Then I think he sensed my presence; he looked sharply 
to left and to right, calling out to know who was there. 
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I ran to him. "Sir, oh sir/' I whispered, and it was as though 
I entreated the King-or God, perhaps. 

"Well, what do you want? 7 ' A man of authority, not to be 

trifled with! . 

I held out my hands in supplication. "I was to^have joined 
my uncle here; but I was kept. He has a cart . . ." 

"What sort of a cart?" He was short to the point of surli- 
ness. 

"A wool cart." 

He peered at me through the darkness. "Out with it and no 

lies. Who are you?" 

"A falconer's boy." And my voice was shaking. 

"Then what do you do in a wool cart?" I fancied his man- 
ner a little less rough. 

"I make for the coast. And then for France. The best 
falcons are there so they say!" 

"Myself I favor a white falcon." And now there was no 
missing his goodwill. "But as for your . . . uncle, you are too 
late. He left, it would be about two o'clock. Making for 
Lewes, so he said." 

I had expected it. And yet I was bitterly disappointed; 
beyond all reason disappointed unless, indeed, hunger and 
weariness and the lack of a single coin could be called a 
reason. 

"Courage, lad," he said. "A little luck and you will come up 
with him yet! He will wait at Lewes. But not too long. If he 
should miss the convoy well, it would look strange." 

I turned away to the cold shelter of the market-place; but 
he took me by the arm. "Why lad or lass, whichever you be 
you must learn to ask for what you want; and what you want 
now is a bed." 

I nodded. For very thankfulness I could not speak. 

I went after him, through a room where the air hung heavy 
as a blanket and foul with the smells of beer and of cooking 
and of human beings. Higgledy, piggledy upon the floor, upon 
pallets and upon trestles, men and women slept and troubled 
the air with their snoring. 
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In the wide kitchen his wife and children lay upon a mat- 
tress. A little one opened a sleepy eye and closed it again. 

My legs trembled beneath me as I climbed to the loft; a 
short ladder but long enough to reach to heaven a sweet- 
smelling heaven and quiet. Before I had well stretched myself 
in the straw or so it seemed someone had me by the 
shoulder and was shaking me awake. 

'They are scouring the countryside for a lad," the innkeeper 
whispered, ". . . or lass, of your color!" And he held out a 
pot of grease, black and ill-smelling. 

At the look on my face he grinned. "It would be a pity if 
they took you for that rogue! Now listen to me, falconer's 
lad, for what I say makes good sense. From here to Lewes is 
a long tramp all of thirty miles. Stiff country too. And you 
are best away from the road. Today you must make for Til- 
burstow Hill by way of Redhill and Bletchingley. Can you 
remember that?" 

I nodded. 

"It is uphill all the way but not too bad if you take your 
time. You would do well to spend the night on Tilburstow. 
Keep away from inns even a White Hart is not always safe. 
But it is sheltered in the quarry there and there is bracken for 
a bed; and it is odds but you will find a hut of some sort. And 
you will be safe. And," he put a friendly arm about me, "re- 
member, there is nothing wrong about the dark except there 
is no light. Now, those names again." 

"Redhill, Bletchingley, Tilburstow Hill." 

"Good lad! Now, after Tilburstow comes the worst part. 
The path drops to the old road they say the Romans made. 
On the right lies great forest. Wild boars in it, they say. 
I don't know. But no need to enter deep; there is a path 
well-trod to take you straight to Grinstead the swineherds 
use it. Hard on your legs; easy enough to find. Now is that 
clear?" 

Again I nodded. 

"Tomorrow you get to Lewes by way of Grinstead East 
Grinstead they call it. I do not know the road, it is not my 
country. But Lewes Castle is a landmark for miles. And there 
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you must go careful. No inn of any kind for you. And watch 

your tongue! It is all Arundel country." 

"No/ 7 I told him, "De Warrenes hold the castle/' 

"Not now/' he said, "It has been given to the Arundels for 
services rendered, and, no doubt, to come innkeepers hear 
all the gossip. So you see why you must take care. Now, when 
you get to Lewes, make straight for the Castle/' 

I stared at him. Arundel hate for the King exceeded de 
Coucy hate if that were possible. 

"You do not march through the great entrance/' he said, 
and grinned. "It is the kitchen way for you! Find Rose. Do 
not ask for her but use your eyes. She is the fattest woman 
you ever saw, God bless her, and my own sister. Tell her you 
come from me and she will help you. And now you must 
go; and this is for your journey." He put into iny hand a small 
canvas pouch with a cord to sling upon my shoulder. 

I thanked him with all my heart and set my foot to the 
ladder. But he caught me by the arm and held out the dubbin. 
I turned away from the foul grease but he plunged his hand 
into the pot. I stood there, heaving a little, while he rubbed 
the stuff into my head. I could feel the lightness of my shorn 
head grow heavy with grease. 

"Better a greasy head than no head!" he said, and he was 
not smiling. 

For such kindness there were no words, I took his hand and 
kissed it; and down the ladder I went and through the kitchen 
where the good wife slept still among her children and so out 
into the dark courtyard. 

But now I had less fear of the darkness that comes before 
dawn. I was half-way on my journey; and, if it was enemy 
country, I should find a friend at Lewes. I began to hum 
under my breath. And up I went at a steady climb. 

It was quiet and very peaceful. The ridge was smooth and 
green and all embroidered with daisies and harebells. Now 
and again I would stop and fill my lungs and shake back my 
hateful hair and feel the hilltop wind cool on my wet fore- 
head. There in the silence it was strange to think that men 
were pursuing me to take my life away. 
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And so I went on, repeating to myself the words of power 
RedMI, BletchingZey, Tilburstow Hill- I walked and I rested 
and I walked again. I ate the hard eggs and the bread in my 
sack; and at midday, when the shadows were black arrows 
behind me, I slept a little and then trudged on. 

The sun was sinking as I stood upon Tilburstow and saw 
below me the great Weald forest, and, running by its side, a 
pale ribbon, the Roman road. 

And now I could rest 

August nights can be cold upon a hilltop; I began to look 
about me, walking now this way and then that, but always 
coming back upon my tracks for fear of losing my way. 
Presently I found a patch of charred bracken and a little path 
trodden between. Below lay the great red wound of the quarry 
and, black against the sand, sheltered snug from the wind a 
little hut. 

I flung down great armfuls of green bracken for my bed 
and then followed, more cautiously, myself. There were picks 
and spades in the hut but I bundled them into a corner and 
lying down on my sweet-smelling bed fell fast asleep. 

The sun was rising and I must be on my way. I shivered a 
little in the hilltop air as I stepped into the half-light. I knelt 
and dabbled my hands in dew and bathed my face and put 
back with my fingers the ugly tangle of hair. 

There was a quiet on the hilltop as though one were in 
church; I remembered what I had forgotten last night. So I 
knelt in the dew and then turned to face the dark woods 
below. 

I came down at a good pace munching my breakfast as I 
came, and, keeping to the forest fringe, trudged on stoutly 
till I saw before me the village I judged to be East Grinstead. 
Hidden in a thicket I ate the rest of my food and little 
enough it was! and rested a while and went on. 

A disheartening sort of road, now falling steeply to a river, 
now climbing high through forest lands. 

Up and down; down and up. 

My breath began to come short; and I was footsore. I was 
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forced to sit down again and when I looked at my good leather 
shoes they were almost in holes. I chewed at a crust to make 
it last and told myself that the shoes would carry me to Lewes. 
So, encouraging myself, I looked about to find a way down, 
and there before me the Vale of Sussex. 

Up leaped my spirits. But as I began the downward drop I 
remembered the forest and the wild boars. And so with lag- 
ging steps I came to the dark forest. There was a path of sorts 
all but hidden by trailing bramble and last year's leaves. At 
every careful step there came a creak or a rustle or a snapping 
of twigs loud as thunder. 

If there were boars in the wood I did not see them; but my 
heart did not stop shaking until I heard the chatter of voices 
and smelt the good smell of homely farmyard pig. 

There in a clearing, I found three or four swineherds taking 
their ease in the heat of the day. They bade me welcome; but 
was I truly traveling the roads alone? They could not believe 
it until they had found their own reason. I had broken my 
bond and was on the run. Well, I had their good wishes! 

"One master is as bad as another/' said one. "They tempt 
you from your bond with promise of high pay. But once they 
have got you, down go your wages again. And what can you 
do then? You can't be forever on the run, for be sure it will 
end in the branding iron or the whip!" 

"But cheer up, lad/ 7 said another. "There is always work at 
the Castle. There's a new family there now and a tough nut 
he is, the new lord! But if one master is as bad as another, 
why then, you are no worse off." 

"True," I said. "But I have to get there first." 

He pointed between the trees. "Follow your nose!" 

"Twould lead you to heaven and all too soon!" another 
said a-grin. "No, lad, you keep your eyes on the ground. 
There's ruts enough to break your neck and mud enough to 
drown you. Otherwise no danger." And he grinned again. 

Danger there was not; but difficulties in plenty. I was con- 
stantly jumping or wading and there was mud enough to 
swim in. Great nettles would whip slyly against my legs, trail- 
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ing stems would lay me by the ankle, briars would run me 
through with sudden long needles. Now and again I had to 
stop and squeeze out a thorn that had worked itself through 
the holes of my shoes. More than once I all but broke my 
ankle. 

And now my path climbed steadily upwards. I seemed to be 
climbing right into the sun itself. 

Upwards. Upwards. 

Blazing sun and savage ruts; cuts and stings and an empty 
belly; and everything swimming before my eyes. 

And then, when I thought I could do no farther, I saw be- 
low me the shining thread of a river and, like a great cat 
climbing the Downs, a grey town and above it the turrets of 
a great castle. 



Chapter 26 



AND 



so at sunset, without a penny in my pouch, I came 
into Lewes by the west gate. By now I was over my hunger 
and comfortable enough except for a dizziness that kept going 
and coming. A large town it seemed to my weary feet; and 
busy, too, with good-sized ships in the river and a great mar- 
ket place with fine houses. 

I peered into the courtyard of Tlie White Hart and of The 
Staple Inn as I went by. There were no carts to be seen; 
maybe they were under cover for the night. I prayed they 
were not gone; and, trudging through the climbing street, 
came at last to the castle. I was only just in time. The great 
gates were closed; but a postern was open still and I slipped 
through. 

There was a great last-minute bustle in the courtyard. A 
knot of men-at-arms stood and gossiped; a maid let a pail 
down into the well; grooms ran about with buckets and 
brushes. Neighing and baying; clinking and chinking; clatter 
and chatter. Every sound hurtfully sharp, stabbing through 
my head and nothing clear before my eyes. 

I stood there hidden by an angle of the wall; the hubbub 
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began to die down, the courtyard to empty. Presently out 
came a fat woman with a pannikin of chicken feed. The fat- 
test woman you ever saw/ She was a good size, certainly. But 
was she the fattest? Fatter even than my nurse? Fat, fatter, 
fattest. The words buzzed through my light and empty head. 
I was a little crazed with the sun. She came wobbling and 
swaying before my eyes. I took a chance. "Rose," I whispered, 
"Rose . . ." 

She stopped short and looked about her; she turned the 
corner where I was. I tried to speak; everything danced madly 
before my eyes. I heard my own voice say, Not chickens . . . 
a falcon, a falcon, Rose. And swayed and fell upon her breast. 

If it had not been Rose, this would have been the end for 
me! 

She asked no questions; she put her arms round me and 
half-carried me along in the shadow of the wall, round by a 
buttress, through a door and into a little dark room. Soon, in 
the quiet and the half-light, I was steady again. I told her why 
I was on the run and that her brother had commended me 
to her. 

"Then you are from the pan into the fire," she said, "The 
men you run from are here!" 

I stared and could not speak. 

She nodded. "How I am to hide you I do not know." 

I sat there and felt as a hare must feel when the reapers 
close in. 

She put her head between her two hands. "Listen," she 
said. "There is a wench lies sick in a corner of the kitchen. 
She went a-harvesting and no hat; and the sun like a sword 
at the back of your neck! She burns like fire and she babbles. 
Creep beside her and we may save you yet. If s a chance I 
think your last." 

I nodded and we went along the stone flags of the passage, 
I leaning upon her arm. In the kitchen a cookboy turned his 
head. "Is that Nell?" he called, "and is she well again?" 

"It is Nell." Rose shielded me with her great body. "But 
she is very sick." 
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The sick girl lay on rough straw in a bay of the great room. 
It was hot from the ovens and queasy with cooking smells. 
She stared in front of her with eyes that saw nothing. 

"Do not touch her," Rose whispered. "At the lightest touch 
she screams." 

I slid, with infinite care, into the space between the girl and 
the wall. Rose piled the straw above me. "Lie like the dead 
and you may live," she said. 

I lay there rigid, the heat of the sick girl coming to me 
through the straw and the babble of her voice in my ear. 

"Every comer!" commanded a loud, harsh voice. 

"We have searched already," came a voice in protest. 

"Then search twice, thrice, if need be. I do not return 
without my prisoner." 

"If you ask me," and it was Rose's voice, "the lass is sitting 
pretty in some church where she has taken sanctuary. And 
there you may sit she within and you without until you are 
as old as Methusalem, all of you!" 

"I think she is in this castle." The certainty in that voice 
struck terror into me. "Someone of her height was asking the 
way." 

"Would any friend of the King walk into Arundel hands?" 
Rose's voice came in a splutter of laughter. 

"De Warrenes hold it still for all she knows." 

"Use your head, man!" Rose's voice was rough with con- 
tempt. "The lass is straight from the King's court!" 

There was a short silence. Then the man said, "A sick 
wench I have not seen . . . and you like a partridge that pre- 
tends her wing is broke! Who is this fledgling you protect?" 

"You, my handsome fellow!" And there was no laughter in 
her voice. "For, God help us all, I think she has the plague!" 

I could hear the long-drawn breath and then the leader's 
uneasy laugh. "There is no plague . . . not anywhere . . . not 
any more," he said. 

"Are you so sure, my handsome fellow? Let me tell you 
something. There is often a case of plague here and there. But 
we dig a grave; and we keep our mouths shut. But . . . what 
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if it spread? And spread it will, if you are rash; and you will be 
the first to take it!" 

"But ... the plague. Could it be the plague?" A boy's voice 
stuttered and shook. 

"It could. And it is. I know the signs. But keep away and 
you are safe enough. She will not last, I think, longer than 
tomorrow." 

"Still, Madam Partridge, I must see this wench myself." 
But the voice was by no means so certain now. "And you 
must take us." 

"Show you I will; but take you I will not," Rose said. "I 
have cleansed myself with herbs and I will not go near her 
again. But you, you can go, if you are such a hero or such a 
fool!" 

I heard the sound of stools pushed back; I heard the sound 
of feet draw near; stop. 

"Go you and look!" It was the leader's voice; it had gained 
a little of its command. 

I lay crouched in the hot straw between the wall and the 
sick girl. 

"But . , . the plague!" By his voice, the man addressed 
trembled as much as I. 

"Devil take the plague and you, too!" The leader must have 
given the fellow a shove; I heard feet slither across the stone. 

The light of a candle pricked through the straw. The sick 
girl screamed; screamed and screamed again. 

My blood ran cold and theirs, too. I heard them depart 
quicker than they came; and the light went with them. 

I awoke, startled, to find Rose at my ear. Beside me the sick 
girl slept. Through the alcove I could see the kitchen grey in 
the early light. 

"They are gone," she said, and I saw the gleam of her teeth 
as she grinned. "Rode away last night. Preferred the night air 
to the plague." 

"God bless you, Rose," I said. "I will never forget you; nor 
this poor lass whom God restore." 

"He has done that already. Not much amiss, neither! A 
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sharp touch of the sun and a long drink of my own brewing." 
She bent over the girl. "Still a little drunk/ 7 She chuckled. 
"And this is for you." She held out a packet of food. 

"I have nothing but my thanks; and words are poor things/' 

I said. 

"Words are treasured in the heart when the gold is spent, 

she answered. 

I followed her through the great kitchens where the widen- 
ing light caught the sleepers and made them restless. She 
went with me across the almost empty courtyard shielding me 
with her great body; the postern was already ajar and we went 
through. 

"God keep you/' she said. 

"And you ... there are no words," I told her again and 
reached up and kissed her and ran down the hill. 

Where the narrow street widened to the market place The 
White Hart hung out its sign. The carts were coming out, but 
not one of them a wool cart. I sauntered into the yard as 
though I had not a care in the world. An ostler looked up 
from rubbing down a horse. "If you're the lad I think you are, 
you've earned yourself a whipping; and your Uncle, too, I 
shouldn't wonder! Between you you've missed the convoy." 

He stood up and bellowed; and while I stood half-deafened, 
a man came down the stairs into the yard. I looked. And 
dared scarcely believe my eyes. 

It was Hugh. 

He gave no sign of pleasure, seeing me. "So there you are, 
you lazy young dog!" And his roar matched the ostler's. 
"Come, stir your bones or stay behind I care not which." 
And as I followed him into the cartshed he whispered, "Up 
into the driver's seat. To hide is asking for trouble." 

So there I sat in the fresh morning air and we rattled away 
across the Downs. It was early afternoon when, mingled with 
the oily smell of wool, came the salt smell of the sea. And 
then, suddenly a grey cloth drawn back over the edge of the 
shingle the sea. 

Empty sea. The convoy was gone. And yet, not altogether 
empty. Far out upon it a solitary ship. 
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"God send she put out a boat at once/' Hugh said. "I got 
some queer looks yesterday when the rest of them went with- 
out me/' 

The cart scrunched over the stones; and then, from behind, 
came a sound of hooves slipping upon the shingle. I crouched 
dumb. But Hugh stopped the cart and met the rider with an 
easy air. 

"We are from Cobham, friend/' he answered the surly 
questioner. "Sir Geoffrey is my master. I bring his wool to 
Shoreham and there it lies behind you. Look, here are our 
papers!" 

"I am not one of your scholars!" The man thrust them 
aside in contempt. "Why did you miss the convoy?" 

"The lad was sick . . ." 

"He looks well enough though I do not like his looks. He 
must come with me." 

"Very well. But you must answer for it to his master. And a 
powerful master, as you will find. If you take up every lad 
whose looks you do not fancy, you will need a jail bigger than 
Lewes Castle. Yes, and you may find yourself within it as 
well!" 

The man who looked a little stupid now looked troubled, 
too. 

"Come, friend," Hugh said kindly, "maybe we can help 
you. Of what color is the lad you seek?" 

"No lad but a lass; all red and white, they say. Brown hair, 
long and bright; hands white and fine." 

"Why then the matter is simple! This lad is brown as an 
onion; as for his hair see for yourself. Pitch. Hold out your 
hands, boy." 

I held out my hands all scratched and tanned, the nails 
broken and dirty. 

The man fetched a deep sigh. "You're in the right of it and 
I must look elsewhere!" He clicked up his horse and rode 
back the way he had come. 

"A simple man is best telling the truth," Hugh said, and 
sat down on the stones. 

So there we sat, looking across the sea and wondering 
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whether she would send out her boat in time; and wondering 

if the horseman had found he was fooled and was even now 

returning. 

But save for the solitary vessel the sea was empty. 

The afternoon wore on. I sat there, chin upon my knees, 
hopeless, helpless. If they had taken me then I doubt I should 
have cared much. 

"I cannot understand it," Hugh was plainly troubled. "Un- 
less ... a signal! Surely a signal?" 

Before he had finished I was on my feet. Over the lonely 
beach and empty sea I sent out the falcon's cry. It came back 
at once. We saw a boat lowered and put out. 

And, now there was no more need, the rest of rny courage 
failed. I began to tremble and could not stop the shaking of 
my body. "All is well now/' Hugh said, and steadied me with 
his arm. "You have a stout heart and I love you for it, lad or 
lass whichever you be!" 

"Guess," I said, and reached up and kissed him upon both 
cheeks. 

The keel grated upon the shingle; I stepped into the narrow 
boat. 

Slowly, slowly, between ourselves and the great ship, the 
gap narrowed. The little boat rocked as I stood up. I went up 
the ladder, my eyes fixed upon the rung exactly before me. I 
dared not let myself see that I stood upon a shifting rope 
between sky and sea. 

I felt the deck firm beneath my feet; and then the sourness 
of fatigue came up into my mouth; and then, nothing. 



Chapter 2,7 



I 



STOOD again upon French soil, all alone and without a 
penny in my purse. And, so standing, I could not but remem- 
ber that other journey into France the crowds and the music 
and the feasting. It all seemed long and long ago. And yet it 
was only three years. And I remembered, too, what King 
Richard had said. Would to God the French King had his 
daughter again/ The words were a prayer in my heart. 

While I stood there, lost in thought and reluctant to move 
since I had no place to rest my head, I felt a touch upon my 
shoulder. 

It was a gentleman, all in black, rich and somber. I fancied 
I knew his face; but try as I might, I could not place him. 

"Where is Madame?" he asked, all impatience. "Well?" 
and he gave me no time to answer. "Are you dumb? Or 
stupid? Where is the Queen of England?" 

"They took her away," I said, "from Windsor. Madam de 
Coucy took away the Queen." And surely had I seen that face 
before/ 

"Where, fool, where?" 

My anger rose to meet his. "I cannot see through stone 
walls any more than you," I said. 
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He went red and white with rage; but I did not care, not I! 
He gave me a long look and told me to follow him. 

A stone's throw away a small cavalcade waited with a litter. 
Into that litter my fine gentleman actually handed me; he was 
still very much the grand seigneur but a slightly more cour- 
teous one. The litter was soft with cushions and rich cover- 
ings; it had been meant for someone more important than 
ine/I sighed, remembering for whom. Then I settled my head 
upon the cushions, drew a rug over my knees and fell asleep. 

We must have traveled the night through, for sunlight 
filtering into the litter awoke me. I drew back the curtains 
and there on either side the green fields of France. It all 
looked so little different from England that I kept asking my- 
self why, when we had land and to spare, we should shed 
blood to get more. 

We stopped only to break our fast at noon; and at night we 
lay at a monastery. I did not know its name and I did not 
care. I was worn out with the close air inside the litter and 
with the jolting. I was sick with worry for the Queen; and I 
was frightened for myself. Where was I being taken and what 
should I find when I got there? 

Again the start before dawn, and I, shivering in the dark 
air, watching for the sun to come up and warm me. 

It was full night when we came at last to a city, its towers 
black against the sky. The password was given; the gates 
opened. No instant of delay. Dark tunnels of houses im- 
prisoned us and the smell was so foul it was hard not to retch. 

I must have dozed, for suddenly there was the red tossing 
of torches, the clatter of hooves upon cobble and the litter at 
a standstill. Someone lifted me bodily and set me on the 
ground. I stood for a moment stretching myself; then, a 
touch on my arm, and I turned and followed my guide. 

Dim corridors seemed to stretch on for ever. At last I found 
myself in a small chamber bright with candles and hung all 
with tapestry. Presently a page brought me a cup of wine 
warm and spiced, and a great piece of game pie upon a silver 
dish. Before I could ask him a single question he had scuttled 
away. Clearly he had been given his orders! 
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When I had eaten and in spite of my fears I was hungry 
and the pie good in came a serving-woman with a basin and 
a towel of fine linen. I set myself to rights as best I could my 
hair I judged best to leave alone smoothed down my dou- 
blet, pulled up my hose and followed once more down endless 
corridors. 

If I had not been stupid with fatigue I might have guessed 
where I was. For where should I be brought with any news I 
might have, but to Paris? And who had a better right to ques- 
tion me than the Majesty of France? 

The King and Queen sat in their great chairs; and behind 
them stood those two whose rivalry was even then tearing 
France to pieces. Orleans stood ruthless, magnificent behind 
the Queen; but Burgundy bent to the King and his face was 
shadowed. 

Even as I made my reverence I thought with pity, The 
greatest King in Christendom! 

He was whiter than when I had seen him last and his face 
thinner, so that the long nose falling a little sideways seemed 
fantastic. His eyes were the saddest in the world. But, except 
for an air of melancholy, of the dreadful sickness that fell 
upon him from time to time there was no trace. A kindly face 
but weary to death. As for the Queen, she was as I had re- 
membered her a flaming beauty. And I did not like her any 
better; she looked, I thought, bold and bad. 

The King welcomed me and bade me sit; but Ysabeau the 
Queen chafed at these courtesies. 

I told them all I knew; it was not much. The King in 
prison, the Queen no one knew where. It was enough. 

The Duke of Burgundy lifted a sudden, angry head. The 
shadowed face was clear. It was my gentleman of the quay! 

'Thus it is! And thus I warned you!" The breath went 
through his nostrils sharp as a knife. "The English marriage 
was no right match for the House of Valois." 

The King made a movement for silence but the Duke ig- 
nored it. 

"'Let us bargain with England for the return of Madame; 
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and when that is done, let us make an end of our dealings 

with Richard of Bordeaux/ 7 

"We are bound in honor and in friendship to help our son 
of England/ 7 the King said. 

"Richard has filled his cup or spilled it, I know not which. 
Let him drink as he may!" Burgundy's laugh was cruel. 

"Our Cousin speaks well/' From his place behind the 
Queen, Orleans leaned forward. 'Tor do what you will, Rich- 
ard must die. Lancaster will see to it he has no choice. He 
will take the crown. And then, if we do not move first, he 
will force Madame to marry his son/' 

The King took in his breath. "Force? Force Madame? By 
God's Face . . /' 

The Queen interrupted. "Lancaster's son, his eldest son?' 
She said no more; but her thought was clear. The Prince of 
Wales why not? 

And now the King was calm again. "Burgundy, you wrong 
the Duke of Lancaster. And you, too, brother. He is no 
King; nor intends to be. And he is no murderer, neither. He is 
an honest gentleman seeking his own." 

Burgundy said nothing; behind the King's back he sent 
Orleans the most meaning of glances; Orleans returned it 
with the slightest of shrugs. 

The King felt the by-play; his head went uneasily from left 
to right. In silence he rose and leaning upon the arm of 
Burgundy went slowly away. 

Queen Ysabeau left for St. Pol; there was little love lost 
between her and the King. She sent word that I was to follow 
in her train. 

St. Pol. Magnificence and dirt. Nothing too costly for 
Madam Ysabeau no pocket too poor to pay that cost! The 
servants went unpaid from one year's end to the next. No 
wonder the Chateau was neglected, dirty. Perhaps I noticed it 
more because I was straight from the most fastidious court in 
Christendom. 

And the royal children? It was some time before I set eyes 
on them. They were kept out of sight. Neglected, so the story 
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went; yes, even that sickly but important child, the Dauphin. 

Everyone knew that the Queen used the household reve- 
nues to satisfy her own greed; everyone except the King. He 
did not trust her. But that she should stoop so low as to rob 
her own children never entered his head. Her garments were 
stiff with jewels, her fingers and neck ablaze and the children 
went hungry and cold. I was to learn for myself how the serv- 
ants, of their charity, stuffed the children's mouths with 
kitchen leavings. 

A strange woman, Ysabeau. I never saw in her any sign of 
tenderness for the young or for the weak. There was one way 
to her heart the stony way of ambition. Isabella she loved 
. . . when Isabella was a Queen. And that same love, if you 
can call it love, she showed to Katharine when she was no 
longer a helpless infant but, like her sister, England's Queen. 

Queen Ysabeau sent for me often. She was forever plying 
me with questions about the little Queen. Did she eat well? 
Sleep well? How tall had she grown? Was she pretty as she 
had promised? Had she a fondness for Richard? How often 
had she been in company with Henry of Monmouth? Had he 
a kindness for her? And she for him? She was clearly less 
interested in her daughter's sorrows than in the splendor of 
her prospects. This woman with her bold dark eyes, her high 
color, her full and greedy mouth filled me with distaste. 

Greedy, cruel, dishonest. But she was no fool. 

Every messenger from England went straight to her. The 
King had fallen into madness once more and she trusted no 
one not even my lord of Orleans. And I, insignificant though 
I was, could be useful. She would keep me by her while the 
messenger spoke, her eyes piercing through flesh and bone, so 
it seemed, to his very brain. Then it would be my turn. Could 
it be true? Was it likely to be true? Was it in King Richard's 
character to behave so? Or was it so unlikely as not to be 
believed? Which did I think greater in the English, loyalty to 
the crown though they might hate the wearer; or love of 
Lancaster? And, if it came to it, though the people burst their 
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lungs with cheering, would Parliament accept Lancaster as 
King? 

Question after question. Once, when I said I did not know, 
her contempt was searing. "You are English/' she said. "You 
should know these things, if not with your head, then with 
your blood." 

August burned slowly to its end. It was stifling in Paris. But 
Ysabeau the Queen sat in her heavy robes, sifting out this, 
sifting out that, building up the truth in her remorseless brain. 

We heard that King Richard had issued writs for Parlia- 
ment to meet the last day of September. "Now is your Rich- 
ard finished!" she said, and laughed out of her red painted 
mouth. "A writ from the Tower. Your Parliament is sum- 
moned for only one thing. Up Lancaster, down Bordeaux!" 

We heard that King Richard had resigned his crown and 
that Lancaster had accepted it. "Pshaw!" said Ysabeau and 
laughed. "Do you not know your Richard better than that? 
He believes in the Divine Appointment of Kings." 

"Madam, he is in prison; he has no choice." 

"There is always choice," she said, and her mouth was like 
a trap. "But, even so, Lancaster would never accept the crown 
a private gift. He is no fool, that one! No, it will be your 
full Parliament for him and he graciously bowing to the peo- 
ple's wish. You will see." 

She was right; I did see. 

Now and again there came news of the little Queen. She 
was being hurried here, she was being hurried there; we could 
not know at any moment where she might be, but all tales 
brought the same news. She was in good health; she was com- 
fortably lodged. And she did not lack for company. Young 
Henry of Monmouth, safe back from Ireland, was at her side 
... at her feet. 

Madam Ysabeau did not believe in broken hearts. Once, 
when we heard the little Queen was low with grief, she only 
said, "I pray it may not mar her looks!" And once she said 
and it was as though she repeated a familiar thought "Lan- 
caster is a sick man. He will not last long. Yes ... she shall 
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take Monmouth. There will not be long to wait." Richard 
was still alive; and he was still King. But already she had given 
his wife and his crown to the son of the man who was to 
murder him. 

In the last week of September, when the trees stood in 
royal glory, Richard gave up his crown. Westminster Hall 
and the Church and State assembled. Queen Ysabeau had 
been right. No hole-and-corner whispering for King Lan- 
caster! 

Two days later we had the details. 

I could see it all as clear as though I had been there. West- 
minster Hall and those two facing each other never to meet 
again. Richard the King, scepter in hand this last time; last 
time the crown upon his head. Last time . . . last time. . . . 

And facing him, the usurper, handsome enough in his dark 
and heavy way. But clay . . . common clay. 

And then Richard speaking in that golden voice. "I have 
reigned King of England for two and twenty years. And now, 
freely, willingly, I give you my crown, Henry of Lancaster/' 

Richard was always noble in his darkest hours. So now he 
must add, for further courtesy, "And I do entreat him in the 
presence of you all, for the love of Christ to accept it." 

And then the uncrowning. 

It could have been like the stripping of some base knight; 
but in Richard all was gentleness and dignity so they said. 
He held out his scepter and Lancaster took it. But he did not 
keep it, not he! He handed it to the Archbishop so that it 
might be presented again with proper ceremony. 

Then Richard, still with that noble simplicity, with his own 
hands took the crown from his head and gave it to his cousin. 

And the crown, too, Henry of Lancaster took and delivered 
to the Archbishop. 

Henry of Lancaster had been crowned in Westminster. A 
young man, head bent to the knees, brought us the news. 
Henry the Fourth. God Save the King. 
Ysabeau cried out sharply. "Cunning Bolingbroke. Covet 
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the crown, God knows he did. But take it-no! Not till the 
thing was done; and so rightly done, no man afterwards could 
question his right/ 7 

"By what right?" asked the Duke of Orleans who stood, as 
ever, close to the Queen. 

"By right of descent, Sir/ 7 

"By what descent?" 

"By descent of King Henry the Third/' 

Louis of Orleans laughed out loud. "Five generations back! 
There is no right of descent and Lancaster knows it. Why 
does he not claim through his grandfather? Because he dare 
not. Because that claim would bring young Mortimer to the 
throne, Mortimer and not himself. Lancaster descends 
through a younger son of the third Henry. Five generations 
back. And even then it makes nonsense. He had best hold his 
tongue about rights of descent. Well, fellow!" He turned 
again to the messenger. "What are these other . . . tights?" 

"Right of conquest, Sir/' 

"Pshah! Another claim that will not hold water! And 
Henry of Lancaster is a fool to make it. It puts his crown in 
jeopardy. For, come another stronger than he then down 
Lancaster and up the new! What peace in England as long 
as there is a man with arm long enough and strong enough 
to reach up to the crown? The people will never allow it." 

"And yet the people have allowed it," the Queen said. 

"And the third . . . claim?" the Duke asked, impatient. 

"By gift, sir. King Henry claims that Richard of Bordeaux 
gave him the crown. Gave it freely and without compulsion." 

"Freely? Without compulsion?" The Duke's laughter was 
like the snort of a warhorse. "Three claimsand all bad!" 
And he was still laughing. "It is true that the English have 
accepted the man for the moment Because they love him 
for the moment. But soon they will not love him quite so 
much. And then? Then it will need no learned doctor to see 
holes in all three claims." 

"Your wit is out!" the Queen said. "It is not what Lan- 
caster claims but what he does not claim." She repeated it 
again, very softly. "What he does not claim the right of the 
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English people to choose their king a free choice. As if it 
were for men to choose and not God!" 

"There are two sides to every coin/ 7 Orleans told her. "Let 
Lancaster displease the English and they will use this new 
nonsense of free election to turn him from the throne/' 

"You are in error, my friend/' Ysabeau said. "Lancaster will 
not lose his crown his head is hard and his arm strong. But 
that is the lesser thing. It is not the man whom they have 
chosenit is the choice. There lies the danger; for what be- 
comes of the Divine Right of Kings?" She rose from the great 
chair and went from the room, leaning heavily upon the arm 
of Orleans. 

The messenger knelt motionless. We rose from our curt- 
seys, and he rose, to. He stood straightening his back. That 
back . . . something familiar about it, the littleness, the deli- 
cacy of limb. And then the hair, the bright hair . . . 

He turned his face. 

I ran towards Jehanne. I said her name again and again; I 
could not let go her hand. 

I had believed her in prison. Or dead. I wanted to ask a 
dozen dozen questions. They tumbled upon my tongue, tum- 
bled and stumbled. 

"I walked out/' she said, as though it was the easiest thing 
in the world to get out of Windsor Windsor with its sentries 
and its high walls and its great gates; and its locks and its 
bolts and its bars. 

"Simple!" she nodded. "I sent for the de Coucy." 

"You . . . sent ... for the de Coucy?" 

"I did." 

"And . . . she carne?" 

"She came." 

I gave it up. 

"Easy if you know how to handle her. I knew how. I sent 
her a message. Six words. In French. It took the jailer all day 
to learn it. I reminded her that we were French both of us. 
That was all." 

"You couldn't have touched her heart that way she hasn't 
a heart to touch." 
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"Not her heart. But her courage. She's a coward. She came 
to me ... in my cell. She had a lantern. You could hear the 
rats scuttling in the straw at the first hint of light. I was glad 
of the lantern and not only because of the rats. You get tired 
trying to shove them away. You have to keep awake nearly 
always. Awake and in the dark and trying to shove them away! 
I was glad because I could see her face. She was worried, 
though she pretended she wasn't. She is a coward. And a fool. 

"She asked me what I wanted. I said To get out of my cell/ 
She said, 'Certainly ... all in good time/ And her laugh was 
hateful I said I didn't mean what she meant; I meant free. 
She laughed again. She asked me why I should think she 
would let ine go? 

" 'Because of the Queen/ I told her. 'Because I serve the 
Queen, If I come to any hurt through you, why should any of 
your friends be safe in France? Or you, yourself, for that 
matter? You think yourself safe enough here. But put not 
your trust in princes! You thought yourself snug in Richard's 
hand. But the hand opened and threw you out. And this new 
King why shouldn't he do the same? And where would you 
go? For be very sure that if harm comes to me through you, 
there will not be one spot in France where you will be safe/ 

" 'No one in France knows you were my prisoner; no one 
can blame me/ she said. But she was shaken. 

" 'Someone does know/ I said. 'Isabella Clinton knows and 
she is safe in France. She knows and she will tellshe has 
little cause to love you if she has not told already/ " 

"I didn't tell, because . . . Jehanne, nobody at St. Pol would 
care though you risked your life to save the Queen. You see, 
you didn't succeed. And that's all that counts with Queen 
Ysabeau. She just thinks you are a fool. Would anyone in 
France have moved if ... if you had been killed?" 

"Not a finger. Queen Ysabeau isn't the only one. The Duke 
of Orleans? Burgundy? Neither of them. Not the King even. 
A spy put to death. Why not? Part of the game!" 

"Then why did the de Coucy believe you?" 

"Because there was only one thought in her head to save 
her skin. So at last she said she couldn't actually let me go. 
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But if I could contrive, she would connive." Jehanne grinned 
again. 

"I got round the jailer. I told him the Queen's life de- 
pended on my escape. It wasn't true; it was useful, though, 
He's got a girl the same age as the Queen. I told him no 
harm would come to him. If anyone paid for it, I said, it 
would be the de Coucy the King of France would see to it 
That settled it. He hates her everyone does. And he liked 
me. Every night he'd leave his lantern because of the rats, 
you know. It was a risk; he must have liked me a lot. But 
he liked the King's jewel even better your jewel, Sybille. You 
gave it to Gilles for the Queen, I know; but we couldn't use 
it that way. She wouldn't let herself be saved. You know that ? 
you saw for yourself. So I thought ... I thought ... I hope 
you think my life was worth your jewel, I do hope it!" Her 
anxious face crumpled into laughter. "It was to me at any 
rate!" 

"To me, too!" I said. "It is the best use a jewel was ever 
put to!" 



Chapter 28 



R, 



JCHARD was in prison. Henry was on the throne. But 
. . . where was the little Queen? 

No one knew from one minute to the next. She was at 
Leeds Castle; she was at Eltham; she was at Havering. She 
was here, she was there; and before you could ask your ques- 
tiongone! And wherever she went, the Gloucester women 
went with her; and the de Coucy was still in attendance. 

The de Coucy, you may be sure, let no tittle of the rejoic- 
ings go by. I could picture her, her cold face lively with spite; 
and the Queen sitting very straight, a little indifferent, per- 
haps. But in her heart she would be remembering; remember- 
ing the time she, too, had ridden through London and the 
windows all hung with tapestries and the streets running with 
wine. And Richard at her side. And all the people crying out 
God Save the King, the people who forgot him now . . . 
Sweet Richard. 

She would not shed a tear, I knew; nor show by the lifting 
of an eyebrow, that she was remembering; no, not though 
the de Coucy recited the full tale of the usurper's crowning 
. . . Henry walking to the Abbey beneath a canopy of blue 
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silk with golden bells that jingled all the way; and not only 
London but Westminster going crazy with excitement- 
Westminster, Richard's own citadel. 

Richard had escaped so rumor went; and it spread like 
wildfire. 

Queen Ysabeau did not believe it. "Richard is as safe in the 
Tower as in his grave. Lancaster's prisoners do not escape. 
But . . ." she smiled her secret smile, "Lancaster may have 
put the tale about himself. What better excuse to hurry 
Richard to his grave? Yes ... it could be Lancaster's way!" 

And your way, too, I thought 

If Ysabeau did not believe the tale there were many who 
did. 

The little Queen believed it. How could she help but be- 
lieve when my lords of Kent and Salisbury rode over to Sun- 
ninghall to tell her so? 

They should have told her the truth; she would have played 
her part. 

For once again Queen Ysabeau was right. King Henry's 
prisoners did not escape. Richard was still in the Tower. But 
there was Maudelain, his chaplain and as much like the King 
as though they had been brothers, he was to wear the King's 
clothes and to lead the forces. 

But they should have told the Queen. They should have 
shielded her from further sorrow, Heaven knows she had 
enough! They should have stopped to consider how it would 
be with her if the crazy plan succeeded when she found it 
was not Richard she had come so dangerously to meet; not 
Richard but another. 

They should have told her. But they were desperate men, 
their lives already forfeit. 

It was the first Sunday in the Year of Grace fourteen hun- 
dreda bare three months after the crowning of King Boling- 
broke that they knelt before their Queen lying into that 
young and ardent face. 

That January day she showed her mettle. Her head was 
high and her heart, too. She swore she would ride with them 
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to meet her King and bring him back to his throne and to 
his people and to herself who loved him. 

She sent for the steward and bade him cut off the Swan 
from the servants' coats and pin on the White Hart instead. 
And wherever she went about the great house, seeing the 
usurper's badge she tore it off with her own hands. 

And so she rode out in the bitter winter weather. 

. . . She rode out. And the wind would cut her delicate 
cheek; and the hands that held the reins would stiffen inside 
the great gloves. But no sheltering in a litter for Isabella 
Queen of England. She would ride where all might see her 
and take courage from her courage. 

And, as Jehanne told the tale, I thought that love more 
than the sharp wind would whip the color in her cheek and 
keep her heart warm. 

It was cruel, cruel to cheat her so! 

That night they lay at Cirencester. Fatal choice. The towns- 
folk would have nothing of Richard of Bordeaux and not even 
the weary little Queen could move them . . . except to anger. 
Since her coining into England there had been no war and 
no loot. Had she not brought misfortune enough? 

I found myself thinking of her day long. Who rode with 
her to lace her gown, to dress her hair? Did she sleep alone 
in the strange room of the inn? And the bed, was it soft and 
warm or hard and bitter cold that January night? 

I hope she slept after that long hard journey ... I hope she 
slept sound. For the burghers raised the alarm and brought 
the usurper's men pouring into the town. I hope she did not 
sit up in her strange bed, fingers to her ears; nor yet crouch 
upon the window seat, hearing the clash of arms and the 
groans of the wounded and the fierce cries of the leaders urg- 
ing on their troops. I hope that the glare of burning houses 
did not reveal what so young a child should never see! 

All night long the fire and the battle raged; and all the next 
day. By three o'clock in the afternoon it was finished. Kent 
and Salisbury had already been hurried to their death and she, 
poor child, close-guarded as any criminal, taken to Havering. 

The country was finished with Richard of Bordeaux. 
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Finished the country might be; but as long as Richard 
lived, Henry must sit uneasy on the throne. 

He was not the man to sit uneasy when he might sit com- 
fortable. 

Richard was dead. 

How no man knew; but many could guess. There were 
tales; and more tales. . . . Richard had fallen sick of a melan- 
choly; he had refused to eat, and quietly, gently, had faded 
and died that was the favorite. 

Nothing to trouble the tenderest conscience. 

But there was another tale, not at all quiet or gentle. A tale 
of a usurping King egging his friends to murder; of eight 
armed knights attacking one man and he unarmed; of an axe 
brought down upon his head from behind, an axe that bit 
through flesh and bone. 

Whichever way it had happened Richard was dead. 

Richard who had desired the good and done so much evil; 
Richard tender and cruel; faithful and false; betraying and 
betrayed. 

Richard was dead. 

And the Queen? The Queen who loved him and would do 
till she died? 

Who told her, and how the words were spoken, I do not 
know. It was one of the things of which she would never 
afterwards speak. I hope it was not the de Coucy; nor yet any 
of the Gloucester women. I hope it was some simple soul; 
a priest, maybe, gentle to her forlorn heart. 

To stop the mouths that murmured of murder, King Rich- 
ard's body was laid in an open cart so that all might see the 
face. But the head, the head that might have told a different 
tale what of that? Hidden, so we heard, well hidden! 

Draped with black and drawn by black horses, the cart 
made its slow, sad journey from Pontefract to Langley. And r 
as it moved along the countryside, from village and from 
town, out came the people to take a last look at him who had 
been their King. And even those who had turned against 
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him wept to think of his lovely youth and his eager heart 
and his high courage. So fair a promise wasted . . . wasted. 

And so he came to his last resting-place. May God have 
mercy on his soul. 

There in the Chateau of St. Pol, I was forever thinking of 
my Queen. Here she had lived, a grave little child and her 
time for playing so short. Seven years old and a wedded wife. 
And now she was a widow; widow and Queen Dowager of 
England. And twelve years old. 

And for myself, they were not easy days, either. My world 
had fallen about my ears. The King whose House my father 
had served was dead; a stranger sat upon the throne. And I 
was in disgrace. 

What had they done to my mother? Had she been left in 
peace in the only home she had known in a strange land? 
Surely the King would find us too low to pursue with his 
anger! The King, perhaps. But the de Coucy? Might she not 
be forever pricking at him? She did not forgive easily . . . and 
my manor was a good house. If they turned my mother from 
her home she would die. 

I was nineteen now; old enough to know my responsibili- 
ties. I worried about my mother; I longed to go home again. 



Chapter 29 
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JLXlCHARD was dead, Richard whom the Queen loved. 

They might, you would have thought, have given her time 
to come to terms with grief and she but twelve years old! 
But tenderness was not King Bolingbroke's way. 

The Duke of Burgundy's prophecy came to pass. 

It was, of all surprising things, Madam de Coucy who 
brought the news. 

There she stood in Queen Ysabeau's chamber trying to 
smirk herself into favor, while my lord of Orleans bent, as 
ever, close to the Queen; and Burgundy listened with his dark 
air. The King was not present; he was sick again out of his 
mind. 

Madam de Coucy had left England for ever. Dismissed. I 
was the Londoners themselves who dismissed her. They haa 
always hated her her insolence and her greed. This time 
there was no disobeying the order. No time to pack her ill- 
gotten goods, to make her farewells. No questionsand she 
would be put safe aboard for France. Let her breathe but a 
word and she must die! 

"And indeed, Madam, they were beasts, wild beasts." 
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"Wild beasts, de Coucy? Making arrangements for your 
safety such careful arrangements!" 

"My life is nothing, Madam. I value it only that I may 
serve the House of Valois." 

"And how did you serve the House of Valois?" The Queen 
cut in sharply. "How did you serve our daughter?" 

The de Coucy had more than met her match! Her teeth 
caught at her lip. "To the last drop of my blood, Madam." 

"And so it may prove, if Madame complain against you! 
But the facts, de Coucy, the facts/" The Queen tapped with a 
gem-heavy hand. "You say the King of England desires the 
marriage of our daughter with his eldest son?" 

"Yes, Madam." 

"The King of England, did not, I presume, confide in you! 
Or were you spying, de Coucy?" 

"I used my eyes in the common way of seeing, Madam." 
And if I had not hated her I could have pitied her now. "The 
Prince of Wales is forever seeking Madam Isabella. He sings 
with her, reads with her, hunts with her, hawks with her. A 
very proper lover. And," she added stupid, hoping perhaps 
that her words would be taken back to England and she into 
favor, "it would be a great match." 

"A great match!" The steel in the Duke of Burgundy's 
voice might have warned her. "To give Madame to a rebel 
whose hand is stained with the blood of her husband, his 
rightful King?" 

Queen Ysabeau said "You are over-zealous, Cousin of Bur- 
gundy. The Prince of Wales is innocent of Richard's blood." 
She turned to the de Coucy who, having no permission to sit, 
still stood. "The young manwhat of him?" 

"The most brave, the most gallant . . ." 

"We know his exploits and we are not impressed," Orleans 
interrupted. "What of himself, his person?" 

"The handsomest prince in Christendom" 

The little prince who stood against my knee sent her a bale- 
ful glance. 

"save for Monsieur the Dauphin," she added hastily. 
"The Prince of Wales is the pattern of chivalry. He excels in 
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every knightly art. He runs and wrestles better than the best. 
He can turn a poem and play upon the vielle. He is of easy 
temper . . ." 

"Too easy!" The Duke of Orleans interrupted again. More 
than his Cousin of Burgundy, even, he was set against this 
marriage he had a son. "We know his wildness." 

"The wildness of youth, cousin/' The Queen smiled. 

"But fifteen years old," the de Coucy said smoothly. 
"When he is a full man he will be the first knight in Chris- 
tendomsave for Monsieur the Dauphin," she corrected 
herself. 

"All the virtues!" Ysabeau said, her voice dry. "And our 
daughter?" 

"Madame is so young! She knows only that the new King 
wears her husband's crown; she hears stories, stories of his 
death . . ." 

"Stories, lady?" Orleans broke in dryly. "If King Richard's 
head was not cloven to the bone, why did they cover that 
head when they carried him through England for burial? An- 
swer me that!" 

"You are over-hasty, brother," Ysabeau smiled up into his 
face. "We shall hear ... in good time." 

"Madam Isabella has a faithful heart," the de Coucy said. 
"But I tell you there is no woman or child either who could 
live long in the Prince's company and not love him." 

"And yet Madam Isabella will not take him!" Orleans said, 
very smooth. 

"A little time," Queen Ysabeau said, "and she will forget 
Richard he was old enough to be her father." 

The de Coucy nodded. "A little time and she will take the 
Prince of Wales. And gladly." 

So little they knew her! 

I could have told them; I could have said even had she lost 
her heart to Henry of Monmouth, still she would never have 
taken him. Marriage with the son of her husband's murderer! 
Her sense of decorum forbade it. But she had never cared for 
him. The smile is warm but the heart is cold, she said once. 
And once she had said, following with her eyes his debonair 
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person, There goes one who would lift a bloody hand against 

his own fatherif occasion served/ ^ 

But the de Coucy who had always been the little Queen s 
bane, repeated now, with a smile on her narrow sheep's face, 
"Yes, she will take the Prince of Wales. And gladly!" 

She would lie in her grave first, I thought where I sat, a 
hand upon the Dauphin's knee, for he was peevish and rest- 
less and had forced himself into the excitement of his 
mother's room. 

"And Madanie's dowry?" Orleans was still smooth. 

"Does the English thief keep it?" Burgundy was bitter with 
contempt. 

"Dowry?" Queen Ysabeau said, pretending innocence, pre- 
tending she did not know what everyone knew that the King 
of England had already seized it. "My daughter's dowry. This 
marriage should settle the matter. Our Cousin of England 
and ourselves, all satisfied." 

"There is a better way of getting back one's own." The 
Duke of Orleans' hand was on his sword. 

"I stand with my Cousin of Orleans in this," Burgundy 
said. Life-long enemies for once agreeing! 

"I speak for the King/' she reminded them gently. "Cous- 
ins, we will excuse you!" And she sat watching them with her 
secret smile as they backed from her presence. 

She must act; and at once. The King's sickness might de- 
part as suddenly as it had fallen then it would be too late. 
He would never countenance this marriage. Unseemly, he 
would say, indecent She knew him! She prayed he would 
continue sick. 

She was forever sending for one Duke or the other. One 
went out as the other came in. She promised, she threatened, 
she besought, she coaxed, she commanded. All Paris knew it 
her voice could be as loud as a fishwife's. 

She could not move either of them. Orleans favored an- 
other match marriage with his own son. As for Burgundy 
to force a child into so unnatural a marriage revolted him. 
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And the dowry? 

Let the sword settle it. Their minds were one. 



The King of France continued sick; the Queen of France to 
plot. The Prince of Wales courted with ardor. And Isabella 
remained steadfast. 

It was a problem. And not a small one, either. If Isabella 
would not marry the Prince of Wales, what was to be done 
with her? 

She could, of course, remain in England unwed. And then? 
Then England would have to pay her the revenue of a dow- 
ager queen. Not if King Henry knew it! Between them, he 
and Richard had all but emptied the coffer. If there was any 
money about he didn't intend to pour it into the lap of an 
obstinate little girl. He offered the heir to the throne and 
with no further dowry. Generous! But he couldn't satisfy the 
ridiculous child, nor her stiff-necked uncles. 

Remain as Queen Dowager she should not. Remain as 
Princess of Wales she would not. Then back to France she 
must go! 

But the dowry must go back with her; the dowry and the 
jewels Richard had given her. They were many and they were 
rare Richard had always loved a fine jewel. And they were 
hers by right. Richard had set it down in his will. If the little 
Queen returned home without her treasure, then, sword in 
hand, France would come to take it. 

War with France. That was the last thing the new King 
wanted he was not so secure in that throne of his! The Prince 
of Wales, that same charming Monmouth, had already tried 
to topple him off. Young Henry was, it seemed, in a hurry 
for his throne. 

Young Henry, the King had dealt with. But there were 
other revolts. They were small and they were scattered; but 
they were always happening. And each time the neighborhood 
was roused to a frenzy of excitement. And no wonder. For it 
was said the dead King led them, Richard himself! 

Richard was dead and they would not let him sleep in the 
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grave. Why couldn't they let him rest and the Queen's 

heart, too? 

One might almost have pitied the King of England. He was 
a sick man and all the time continual revolt. 

And all the time France pressing, pressing. 

No peace whichever way he turned. 

If only he could return the Queen with her possessions! 
But he hadn't got them. They'd been sold, most of them- 
or given away; you can't get a throne for nothing. Then let her 
in God's name marry his son and say no more about it. 

And if she would not? Then the longer the Prince of Wales 
went on wooing the better! Anything might happen. The 
King of France might die. And that would finish Orleans; he 
could not stand out for a match with his son, not when the 
son of England's King offered. Ysabeau would see to that! 
There remained Burgundy. Troubled times in France . . . 
something might happen to Burgundy. 

So the Prince of Wales went on wooing and Isabella went 
on refusing. 

And then, suddenly, the King of France recovered. 

The dilly-dally was over. 

He demanded the return of his daughter. And the dowry. 
And the jewels, too. 

I think he would have welcomed the child without the 
fortune he had a gentle heart. But my lord of Orleans kept 
him firm. My lord wanted Madame for his heir and he 
liked his lilies well gilded. 

And so once more the dreary backwards and forwards. 

France demanded, threatened. England denied, cozened 
* . . and at last gave way. 

In France we rejoiced too soon. Week after week King 
Henry had, it appeared, forgotten his promise. Month after 
month and England's word went unredeemed. 

I was not proud of my country. 



Chapter 30 



I 



N the garden of St. Pol two ragged little girls joined hands 
and sang. I stared at them and well I might! How had they 
got in? They were not ragged, merely, they were quite plainly 
filthy. 

I rose to send them to rightabouts. And then- 
No mistaking the Valois features! 

Of course I had heard the children were neglected. Who 
hadn't? But from time to time one did see the Dauphin; and, 
though he was small for his age and peaked neglected, I 
should not have called him. But these! A disgrace to a beggar 
in a ditch! 

A serving-wench came running across the grass; she seized 
the little girls none too gently. The baby Katharine began to 
cry she was barely three. The woman took her by the shoul- 
der and shook her thoroughly. But no crying for Michelle! 
She stamped a dirty but very royal foot. "You should not 
make little sister cry when big sister is coming home/' She 
nodded her head. "Madame is Queen of England/' she said. 
"And she will chop off your head because you have made the 
Lady Katharine cry." 
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It should have been funny; but it was pathetic. Rags and 
dirt; and threats her only protection. 

But Katharine was a very different matter. Whine she 
would when it served her purpose; but no vague threats for 
her! While the woman's eyes were upon Michelle, she sprang. 
Her tiny dirty claws left runnels of blood down the woman's 
arm. 

The royal children were not only dirty; they were, it seemed, 
little animals. 

I took it upon myself to give orders. "Take the Lady 
Michelle and the Lady Katharine and wash them. Comb 
their hair and see that it is clean. And see that you treat them 
with more respect or it will be the worse for you!" 

"Pay piper, call tune, so they say!" And she tossed her head. 
"No pay, no tune." 

Michelle said, very grave, "Little sister is bad to hurt Marie. 
Marie is good. She gives us meat from her own trencher." 

So it was true. The royal children fed upon kitchen scraps! 

Marie's glance softened. "For this one I would do much! 
But for that one . . ." and, not unnaturally since her arm ran 
still with blood, she cast a look of distaste upon Katharine. 
"She is her mother's child, that one!" 

The three-year-old returned the look with one of implacable 
hatred. She was so like Queen Ysabeau that I was startled. 

"That one," Marie nodded at Katharine, "is fit already to 
be a queen so spiteful and treacherous and greedy! And she 
has a will, God save us, like iron. Heaven help the poor gentle- 
man that gets her to wife!" 

"Leave that to the gentleman," I told her. "Your business is 
to see that she is clean." 

She was coming home. Michelle had said so. I sat down 
beneath a blossoming hawthorn all shaken with the news. 
But, what does a five-year-old know except nursery gossip? 
Could it be possible? Two long years since her father had de- 
manded her return. Would the promise be redeemed at last? 
At St. Pol we had heard nothing. But then Queen Ysabeau 
was hungry still for the English marriage. There might have 
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been news at the Louvre; and gossip spreads. Sometimes 
servants know more than their masters. Yes ... it might be 
true! 

What was she like now, my little Queen? Was she as beau- 
tiful as she had promised? And as gentle? She had had grief 
enough, poor child, to sour the sweetest nature. Fourteen. 
Old enoughor nearly if her King had lived to have been 
truly his wife. 

Fourteen years old. King Henry had taken his time! 

Why, the Princess Katharine had grown from a helpless 
infant into a defiant little termagant. What would Madam 
Isabella say when she set eyes on the little sisters she had 
never seen? She had been living in the most fastidious court 
in Christendom Richard had kept a small scarf for the wip- 
ing of his nose; there had been forever a clean one in his 
pouch; and even those who had scoffed at this piece of frip- 
pery hadn't been slow to see the comfort of it. What would 
she think of her sisters? 

That afternoon I rode over to the palace of the Louvre. 
Michelle's news was true. Madame might be looked for any 
day. I requested the honor of an audience with the Duchess 
of Orleans. She was a true friend to the King; but not to the 
Queen she had suffered enough heartache on Madam 
Ysabeau's account. 

I told her about the children. She nodded, more or less in- 
different, so that riding home I was troubled. Perhaps the 
children had not been really so dirty, so ragged. Surely no 
royal child could be so neglected! Yes, I had been influenced 
by gossip. I had been an interfering fool. I need expect no 
mercy from the Queen. 

I found my way to the children's rooms not an easy thing 
in that vast household. There they were, dirty upon the dirty 
floor. The woman had not lifted a finger. I was tempted, for 
the moment, to leave them as they were. But only for the 
moment. With a tattered towel dipped into a pitcher of 
stale water, I was trying to take the top soil off the furious, 
fighting Katharine when the door opened. 
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It was the King. 

My lady of Orleans had wasted no time. 

Nothing betrayed itself in that white face, not even disgust. 
But he looked so frail, so ill, I feared for the onset of his sick- 
ness. A page was sent flying for a cup of wine; another for 
the governess. She came hurrying, scared, her best defense 
spoken by her own threadbare gown. 

"There is no money, Sir/' she kept saying, "no money . . ." 

The King cut in sharp upon her murmurings. "Water costs 
nothing. This gentlewoman will clean the children. And you, 
go now and buy them clothes. And go at once!" 

And when she murmured still about money, he lifted the 
great gold cup and thrust it into her hand so that the wine 
leaped and spilled upon the dusty floor. 

And now the servants came running with heated water, 
with clean towels, with soap. 

Michelle stood very quiet between my knees; I think she 
was glad to be clean, for she helped me by taking the towel 
and drying herself so that I might start upon Katharine. 

The fight was out of Katharine. She hardly knew her 
father; but she knew that Kings could chop off disobedient 
heads. Michelle had told her so. Now she went trotting to the 
chest and brought out a battered comb. 

Clean and combed she was the loveliest child I ever saw; 
she put even Madam Isabella in the shade. The little Queen's 
beauty was delicate, spiritual. Katharine's beauty was of the 
flesh nothing spiritual or delicate about her! The bright rose 
bloomed upon those rounded cheeks; the deeper rose upon 
her baby mouth. Between the amazing fringes of her lashes 
shone the great dark eyes. Already they had the boldness of 
Ysabeau and something of her greed. Michelle was a very 
pretty child; but beside her sister she looked a mere shadow. 
I never in my life saw a child so vivid as Katharine. No wonder 
they called her later, The Fair; no wonder that same Henry 
who had wooed the gentle Isabella was taken in the net of 
her beauty. 

But I run ahead of my tale. 
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The end of May. The little Queen had actually started on 
her homeward journey. One would hardly have thought it 
was a queen who rode, so they said. She wore neither jewel 
nor silk but a simple gown of some black stuff. Over two years 
since her King had died, but still she showed her heart's 
mourning. Behind her rode her ladies Lady Mowbray, widow 
of Norfolk unjustly banished; the Countess of Hereford, 
mother-in-law of murdered Gloucester; and Philippa Duchess 
of Ireland come from long retirement These and many an- 
other; and not one among them but hated, and had reason 
to hate, the name of Richard of Bordeaux. King Henry had 
seen to it! And yet she had won them; even bitter Philippa, 
so that they rode grieving because the falcon was to fly at last. 
And in her train rode the princes of the Church; and with 
them great Somerset, the new King's half-brother, Sir Thomas 
Percy and many a lord and knight. 

A great and gorgeous following; and in the midst the 
young girl in her plain mourning. A simple man might ask 
which was the Queen. A wise man would find his answer in 
her young face. 

And as she rode from Havering through May-time Eng- 
land, both great and simple came to do her honor. Not like 
a widow returning home, the messenger said, but like the 
progress of a royal bride. 

The Mayor and his Viscounts, all in their robes of office, 
rode out to bring her into London. Within the city no 
tapestries floated from windows, nor were there fountains of 
wine. But the streets were thronged with people, who, for- 
getting she was the foreigner, that French King's Daughter, 
cried out blessings upon the white girl that rode so simply 
in her black gown. No cheers now but tears for her who rode 
alone. And she, did she remember that first time riding 
through London with her King? 

Neither the child's ordeal nor the people's love interested 
Queen Ysabeau. "Processions!" she said, twisting her painted 
mouth. "France will foot that bill. We shall never see our 
daughter's dowry again!" 
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Right, Queen Ysabeau, right again! Your own greedy heart 
knew so well the greed of others. 

Our next news was that the little Queen was resting in the 
Tower. She was fatigued and would sail with the first favoring 
wind. 

The first favoring wind! 

May broke into June. Still in the Tower the little Queen 
waitedand all France with her; waited a long, long time. 

And then suddenly the most unbelievable thing! 

The Queen of France, proud Madam Ysabeau, decamped 
in the night-there was a reckoning, ever growing, she dared 
not face now that the King was well. Decamped in the night 
like a thieving gypsy! And, like any thieving gypsy, she had 
taken her hostages with her. 

The royal children were gone. 

This time she had overreached herself. Burgundy set out 
in pursuit; they said you could not see him for dust. 

At St. Pol we waited. Any time, now, the wind might shift 
and Madame set sail And must she, bereaved, return to find 
fresh bereavement? 

And then, God be praised, the messengers! The children 
were on their way home. The Queen had fled to Melun. And 
there she would stay until the King were sick again or dead. 
Then back she would fly to dig her talons deep into the 
plunder. 

"We cried to come back," Michelle told me, "even my 
brother the Dauphin and he is a big boy, ten years old! 
Madam my mother struck him in the face. She said she would 
rather see us dead than let us go back. We sat in the charette 
and we dared not move. But all the time I was crying inside 
myself to come home/' Yes, they were overjoyed to be back. 
Even the little termagant was quiet as though she had es- 
caped mortal danger. 

June burned into July; the wind, whether it blew from 
north, east, south or west, was always unfavorable. The wool 
ships sailed from Shoreham, the timber boats from Winchel- 
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sea; from Gascony wines were carried safe to England; mes- 
sengers crossed and recrossed the Straits. But still Queen 
Isabella tarried in the Tower. 

It was clear that the unfavoring wind was King Henry's 
reluctance to let the falcon out of his hand. 

The King of France sent the King of England his last warn- 
ing. The immediate return of Madame. Or war. 

I was teaching Katharine her letters. It was a battle of wills. 
She was quick and bright; she was lazy and obstinate. She 
stood there, mouth outthrust, mutinous. Slap or bribe? I was 
trying to make up my mind when I received a message that 
put both courses of action out of my mind. 

I was to ride in the train of the Duke of Burgundy to bring 
Madame back to Paris. 

I could not believe it; and yet I wanted so much to be- 
lieve it. 

"A mistake/' I told the page who stood there nodding and 
smiling. "There are others. Ladies of the royal house, ladies 
of the high nobility. They have the right!" 

"You have the right. The King himself said so. There was 
plenty of grumbling, you can imagine! But the King wouldn't 
listen. He said you had the first claim, the claim of a good 
heart/' 

In the sunny, summer weather we set out. The Duke of 
Burgundy rode as deputy for the King, too frail, now, to 
travel; the King's brother, my lord of Orleans was elsewhere 
Melun, they said. Beside His Grace of Burgundy rode the 
Count of St. Pol, own kinsman to the little Queen. I cannot 
remember all who rode that day. But I remember Monsei- 
gneur the Bishop of Chartres because of his magnificent dig- 
nity. And I remember the Countess of St. Pol, English Maud 
Holland; own niece to Richard and resembling him, too, in 
her golden beauty. I wondered whether, seeing her, the little 
Queen's heart would break afresh. Save for myself it was the 
flower of France that rode and the gleam of their satins and 
the blaze of their jewels outshone the sun. 

July twenty-third we rode out. The very next day the wind 
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so long "unfavorable" miraculously shifted. A messenger 
came posting after us with the news that Madame had come 
at last from the Tower to take the Dover Road. 

For us it was all rejoicing. But for her? She was coming 
home. And yet, she told me, later, she had stood upon the 
deck blind with tears, watching the last of England-England 
which had given her some happiness but more sorrow; where 
she had been a Queen and might have been again. 

Blue sky and warm wind and birds' song to welcome home 
the Queen. Joybells began to peal in Calais the moment the 
convoy was sighted. The sound of their ringing came to us a 
few miles away where we waited on French soil for Madame 
of France. Through every town and village to Paris and be- 
yond, the joybells went ringing. All France overflowed with 
the sound. 

Waiting there at the inn, I found myself a little frightened. 
Nearly three years since I had seen her. Sorrow is a forcing- 
house. What had the years done to the child I loved? 

And then at last a messenger. Unable to speak, stammer- 
ing with excitement, he told us that Madame had landed. 
She had already left Calais; within an hour she would be with 
us on French soil. 

The cavalcade formed itself again. And as I looked at them 
the dukes and the princes, the great churchmen and all the 
high nobility of France I asked myself what I was doing 
among them, I, a foreigner, of no account? How should she 
remember me? I was a fool to suppose it. 

Yes, I was a fool. I should have trusted her true heart. 

And so we waited. And then, so faint that we as well as 
our horses must prick our ears to listen the sound of hooves, 

Less and less faint. And clear now, very clear. 

And now she was here, the beloved child. 

For a moment I saw nothing because of tears. When I 
could see again, the Duke of Burgundy had stepped forward 
to embrace her. And, though the embrace began as a formal 
greeting and though he was hard bitten-enough, God knows, 
still he could not let her go; but must hold her to his heart 
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and then put her back a little that he might see her; and then 
must once more embrace her. 

Hail. And farewell. 

Good-bye to Sir Thomas Percy that man of iron; yet his 
eyes were wet as he bent the knee to take her farewell. He had 
been at her espousals when all was set fair for the little girl 
from France. And now she stood young and pitiful in her 
black gown. How could he help but love her and forget that 
Richard had used him ill? 

To the ladies of England, Good-bye. There they stood 
weeping, forgetting each one the long grudge; yes, even that 
Philippa a de Coucy shamed at King Richard's nod stood, 
the slow tears upon her cold face. 

It was for them, grown women ripe with experience, to com- 
fort her so young and sorrowful. Yet there they stood helpless 
and wept. 

But she was a royal child and courtesy was in her blood. So 
now, with kind words she bade them take heart. "We are 
friends," she said, "and, God willing, we shall meet again/' 

And then she did a thing that even now brings the tears to 
my eyes. 

She had been robbed by England; she was poorer by far 
than any of these fine ladies. Yet she ordered her few trinkets 
to be brought to her. And, to those who had been her jailers 
and not too kindly at that she made her gifts with sweet- 
ness and with courtesy. 

It was the most touching thing I ever saw. Ysabeau's 
daughter. A little miracle. 



Chapter j>l 



AND 



so Isabella of France came at last to her own coun- 
try and to those who loved her and welcomed her with 
prayers and thanksgiving, with feasting and jousting and all 
high festival. And, as the days went by, I thought she had not 
the same need of me. The falcon had flown home. 

As for me, I loved her and should do till I died. Butsix 
years since I had ridden away from Clinton, six long years! 
And now I wanted to go home. I wanted it so much it was 
like a sickness in me. 

When I could endure it no longer, I went to my lady. 

'Tour life is forfeit/ 7 she reminded me gently. 

"Could you not speak for me, Madam?" 

"I would ask nothing of that man nor would it help you if 
I did. There is no truth in him. Could you not content your- 
self here in France? I have a house, a little house in the coun- 
try. It has a fair garden; and all about it are green fields. And 
I will give it to you/' 

"You are so generous, Madam, so good/ But there is no 
home for me but Clinton. You know, better than anyone, 
Madam, how one longs for one's home. Clinton is a simple 
place; but it is where I was born. And it is mine. My own/' 
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She said, "The house I will give you shall be your own. No 
one shall take it from you . . . ever." 

I was, I suppose, a little stupid. I said, "Clinton is my own 
... for ever. Live in it I may not; but it is still mine and no 
one can take it from me!" 

"The world changes kings come and go!" she said, and 
looked at me very steady. 

And suddenly I understood. The breath went out of my 
body. I threw out my hands to steady myself. She came run- 
ning from her great chair and put her arms about me. 

I said, "Not mine? Not any more?" 

She shook her head. "You have been faithful to your King 
and served your Queen it is a luxury you must pay for! As 
for Lancaster" and she would not call him King "to reward 
one's service with another man's goods, is a cheap way!" 

"Whose service?" My voice came out harsh. I forgot it was 
a queen to whom I spoke. 

"Sir Gilles Cobham," she said, and kept her head low as 
though the fault were hers. 

Gilles! So my fine Gilles had stolen my manor. Being but a 
third son he had as he had once promised taken good care 
of himself. Gilles had done this to me. And he who had called 
himself my friend! 

She said, very gentle, "It is bad. But not so bad. If not Sir 
Gilles then another; another who might not have behaved so 
well." 

I could not speak. I could only stand and stare. 

"Your mother is still the Lady of Clinton. Your nurse rules 
the household. Every man, woman and child; every horse and 
dog in his place." 

"Clinton runs smooth as ever. And no one will know the 
difference. Except me. Except me. Gilles meant always to 
feather his nest. Clever Gilles!" And I laughed. 

"Remember," and there was authority in her gentleness, 
"that same Gilles risked a hanging for my sake." 

"A foot in both camps." I shrugged. "He knew how to 
make the best of each." 
"A man may fall between two stools he knew that well. 
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He took the risk/' she said, "for us. For you and me. But 
chiefly for you, I think. He saved your life, Sybille." 

"Got me out of the way so that he could steal my house!" 

"He had but to sit back and do nothing. If it were not for 
him, you would be in prison now. Or in your grave. He has 
my love for that/' 

"But not mine! What am I but a stranger eating the bread 
of charity in a strange land?" 

"You are my friend/' she said very grave. "You were faith- 
ful when there was no faithfulness. Your hand was in mine 
when every other hand was for himself. Do you regret that? 
Sybille, do you regret it?" 

I knelt and kissed her hand. But my heart was filled with 
bitterness against Gilles, traitor and false friend. 

I had lost my inheritance and my country. And though 
France was fair and the court gay; though I might have had 
friends in plenty and lovers, too, I pined for what I could not 
have. I dreamed of England and of my home by night and 
day. 

In spite of all rejoicing, my Queen's homecoming was not 
all sweetness. And parts of it were bitter indeed. Now she 
was full fifteen and beautiful. Time to marry again. They 
were at her night and day. 

But she would have none of it. Her heart was in the grave. 
She did not speak of her King except to me, and then seldom. 
But when she did, it was as though she must speak or die. 

Someone had told her of Richard's last journey; how they 
had taken him out of the Tower to Pontefract taken him to 
his death. It had been overmuch for her young heart. 

"It was the nag," she said, "the nag! He . . ." she could not 
speak his name. "He loved a good horse but they put him 
upon a jade with broken knees. They had given him a gown, 
black and coarse, mildewed with the damp. But for all that 
it was the King. In spite of all they had taken scepter, crown, 
freedomhis Kingship they could not take. 

"They are taking him to ... that place. And we meet in 
my dream you know, only in my dream ... I dream of it 
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often. He is very thin. And his hair is grey the gold hair 
every man envied and every woman, too. And his eyes are 
sunk deep on his head. But they are Iiis eyes, Richard's blue 
eyes . . ." 

I think she forgot me then. She sat, chin in palm and her 
eyes saw nothing. "I was a child/' she said, "when first I came 
into England; and he loved me, sweetly, gently, as a man 
loves a child. But he would have loved me as a man loves a 
woman . , . only there was no time, no time/' 

"And," she turned to me again and there was wonder in 
her eyes, "they would have had me take Monmouth in his 
place, false Monmouth whom my King loved as his son!" 

She was silent again. Then she said, "That dream ... in 
it I am crying. But he is smiling and he says, 'You are a 
Queen, Isabella, so you will not cry. And, whatever happens, 
you will have been England's Queen. And mine. And mine, 
Sweetheart. It is a thing they can never take away/ And then 
he says, 'Forgive me, little heart, for the sorrow I have 
brought you . . . and must yet bring. By God's Face I meant 
you nothing but good/ And then he bends and kisses, first 
my hand like a courtier and then my cheeks as though I were 
a child. And then he bends to kiss me full on the mouth . . . 
and ... I wake up." 

For a long time she said nothing. Then she said, very softly, 
"Richard thought I was a child. But he took my childhood 
when he took my heart." 

Day after day slipping into yesterday; slipping so gently I 
would forget, sometimes, how the months passed. My long- 
ing for home was always with me; but the sharpness had gone. 
It was like an ache one has come to accept. 

And the lady Isabella? Except for the sorry business of the 
dowry that still dragged on, people forgot that she was a 
Queen. She was Madame now. To me alone she was the little 
Queen, the child I loved. 

But I was wrong. She was no longer a child. 

I realized it for the first time when she was sitting, once, 
in a window seat, sunlight upon the dark hair which still she 
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wore unbound. It came to me with a sudden shock that the 
meagerness of childhood was gone. She had the lovely round- 
ness of a very young woman. And I remember thinking, But 
she is sixteen! Four years since they killed her King. She 
cannot mourn forever. Hers is too rare a spirit to bury in 
the grave. 

And thinking how time had stolen away I began to take 
stock of myself twenty-two and wearing my youth away in 
an alien land. I could have married and married well. But I 
would not. I could not bear to think that I must never return 
to my own land; nor that my children must be French and 
not English. 

I suppose I was never in love. 



Chapter 



JL IVE years since I had run from Windsor in the dark 
night. Five years. 

And then, suddenly, Gilles. 

He was on the business of the Queen's dowry. Fit business r 
with its sorry shifty lying, for Master Gilles. I could not but 
wonder that so straight-looking a man had done so great an 
evil as betray his King; so mean an evil as to steal my in- 
heritance. 

And, remembering how we had ridden long ago, a boy and 
girl, through an English spring time, and our hearts warm 
with friendship, I could not look at him now for bitterness. 
I had to get out of his sight; I could not answer for myself. 

There was a seat in the herb garden all but hidden beneath 
a great ash whose branches hung to the ground like the green 
walls of a room. And there, when my longing for home grew 
too sharp, it was my habit to sit. And now to this place I 
came. 

Presently I heard steps along the path, firm and purposeful; 
at every moment they grew louder. There was a sudden rustle 
of leaves; Gilles stood before me in the green sunlight. 
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I would not look at him; I kept my face, obstinate, upon 
the ground. But I could not pretend forever that he was not 
there solid before my eyes. And when, at last, I was con- 
strained to answer his greeting, though my words were grudg- 
ing, the ice was broken. 

And now I could no longer hold back the questions that 
poured like a spring-time river from my lips. And all the time 
I asked, and all the time he answered, a barrier lay between 
us. 

He said that my mother was well but frail. As for my nurse, 
she was rosy and wrinkled; a little tart but sweet at the core. 
He said that both of them longed for one thing only-my 
return. I thought it would have been kinder to keep that to 
himself, seeing that the matter was beyond my mending. 

So we went on talking of this thing and that; but neither of 
us mentioned the thing that lay between us my house that 
was no longer mine; but his. 

At last I looked at him straight and I said, "You promised 
me once I should come home again. When shall I come 
home?" 

"When you choose/' And his look was as straight as mine. 

I tried to speak but only the broken words came, 

"But . . . never . . . never ... I was told . . /' 

He nodded. 

"Then-how?" 

"My wife," Gilles said. 

I would not have troubled to reply, but I wanted to hurt 
him a little for all the hurt he had done me. 

"And where would you take me?" I asked soft and spiteful. 

"Where but to your own house?" 

"I have no house. It was given to a certain knight for 
treachery against his King." 

His face went dark. "I will not endure any man to call me 
traitor." 

"And how are you going to stop it?" 

He said nothing; but his hand was on his sword. 

"And will you kill a woman?" I taunted him still. "And 
why not, since you killed your King?" 
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"I had no hand in that/' he said very stiff. "A foul deed- 
though little loss! But I am accountable to no man save my 
confessor and my King. And yet . . ." his voice softened, "I 
will tell you, Sybille. It is your right to know/ 7 

"It is nothing to me. I will not listen/' And I stood up. 

He took my arm above the elbow and, quite gently, put me 
back upon the seat. 

"There was no peace in England . . ." he said. 

"And did you expect it? Peace and treachery cannot live 
together/' 

"Uneasy times need a strong hand/' 

"Richard could be strong. Have you forgotten?" 

"It was not the right strength." 

"Who is the judge? You, who helped to murder him? He 
was gifted beyond men," I said. "He looked high." 

"Too high. That was part of the trouble. A King must look 
straight before him; and at the ground, too." 

"Then to plan a people's good is wrong?" 

"You cannot build a house that will stand, unless you first 
consider the ground." 

"You cannot confuse me with your fine talk," I said very 
calm. And then, suddenly, my words poured out in a torrent. 
"You talk and talk and not one word to the purpose. Why 
don't you put it plain? The people would have accepted 
everything, forgiven everything, if Richard had given them 
war. But he chose peace and not war. And that they could 
not forgive." 

"The King must lead but he must follow, too," 

"Both hare and hound!" 

"Exactly," Gilles said. 

"No new thing for you/" There was a dangerous look in his 
eye; I hurried on. "So! If the people choose to wade in blood 
and dirt the King must follow!" 

"You talk like a woman. You are both too subtle and too 
simple. Richard talked like that and so he lost his crown. 
For the plain truth since you ask for it is that England is 
to be governed by men and not by any woman, either in kirtle 
or in hose." 
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"More's the pity! If women had the handling of things 
there would he an end to war. Listen, Gilles. We sew your 
banners and we buckle your swords for you it looks well. 
But we don't want war. We want to live with our husbands, 
to rear our children, to go about our homes in peace. Peace 
and security. That's what we want; and that we shall get ... 
some day/ 7 

"Richard talked like that, too. That was what was wrong 
with him. He lived a thousand years too soon/' 

"To be a thousand years wise is that wrong?" 

"They call it madness. But let us be done with Richard 
the man is dead. I did what I did because I believed it to be 
right; I still believe it/' 

"Right upon the winning side. Lucky Gilles!" 

"It turned out so, praise God but more than once it was 
touch and go. If Richard had left Ireland at once, if he had 
not split his army, if he had fled to France from Conway and 
returned at the head of an army he would have been the 
people's hero then, he and not King Henry. And I should 
have been in my grave." 

His grave, Gilles so ruddy and so strong! A cold finger very 
softly stroked my backbone. Was he so base after all? A man 
must do what he believes right! But ... my inheritance. Did 
he think stealing that was right, too? My heart that had begun 
to soften was hard again. 

"No grave for you! No, Master Gilles, you have got your- 
self a finer place!" 

He nodded. 

"How did you get Clinton, Gilles?" 

"How do you think?" 

"You . . . asked for it?" 

"I asked for it" 

"You did not waste much time!" I said, bitter* 

"If you want a thing, get it while you can, say I." 

"You said another thing too . . . once. You said I was your 
friend. And yet you robbed me. Did you want Clinton as 
much as that, Gilles?" 

"Yes," he said. And then he said, "Oh Sybille, you are a 
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fool, such a fool/ Your house and your lands were forfeit; they 
must go to someone. And who would care for them not only 
for his own sake but for yours? And how else should I 
shelter your mother?" 

"You steal the duck and give the giblets in aim. Do I have 
to be grateful for that?" 

"I think you do. And there is another thing; but you have 
forgotten it. Even if all this had not happened and your 
Richard still disgraced the throne you are an heiress though 
not a great one. And you are an orphan; and you are the 
King's ward. At any time your marriage is in the hands of the 
King. He will give you to the highest bidder. That is any 
king's way; and most of all it was Richard's way. Now your 
land is mine and your house is mine, will you not come to 
them and to me?" 

"Am I a dog to be handed over to any new comer?" 

His hand went out in an odd, uncertain movement; that 
movement in Gilles who was always so certain, moved me. 
And because it moved me, it angered me, too. 

"See here," I said. "The dog may fawn or it may bite the 
hand that feeds it. But I, I neither fawn nor bite. I am not 
for you, Sir Gilles Cobham of Clinton." 

He said, and there was no sound to his voice, "If you do 
not come back as my wife, you must not come at all," 

"You may sleep easy for that!" 

"Easy?" He repeated the word as though it did not make 
sense. "Do you think it was easy to drag that much grace 
from the King? I bid high enough for you and your house!" 
He said roughly, "It cost me the King's favor." 

"Not a bad bargain since you have my house." And I 
would not pity him because his ambition lay in the dust. 
And I was fool enough not to consider that if it was an heiress 
he wanted and a house, there were richer women, finer 
houses. 

"No," I said, "you have not done badly!" And I laughed, 
throwing back my head to show I did not care. And all the 
time I knew I was throwing away my country and the house 
where I was born; and the sight of my mother and of all those 
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I loved and who loved me. "I was true to my King and you 
were false. I am banished and you enjoy my house. You have 
too keen an eye on the main chance, Sir Gilles Cobham, and 
I will never marry you, never in this world or/' I added for 
overweight, "in the next/ 7 

"Let us not trouble ourselves with the next," he said, 
"where there is no marrying so we are told. It is this world 
I am concerned with." And his eyes wandered through the 
green curtain of leaves out upon the bright garden. "And a 
very good world if you will have it so. Come, Sybille, why 
waste the precious years, since you must come to it at last?" 

"Must I indeed?" And I was so taken by anger that I could 
feel my teeth gritting against each other. "And why must I 
come to it at last?" 

"I will tell you," Gilles said, and he was smiling a little. "It 
is not because of your house; the French King will give you 
another as good . . . though yours is a fair house with its hills 
and its fields and the running water." 

And as he spoke I was broken with longing for the home 
of my childhood. 

"It is not because your mother blessed me when I said I 
would bring you home; though she is frail and cares for 
nothing in the world but to see you again." 

And now I was forced to turn my head so that he should 
not see the tears running down my cheeks. 

"And it is not," he said, thoughtful, "because you are kind." 

And when I whipped round, my cheeks all wet as they were, 
angry that my one small grace was taken from me, I found 
he was laughing. 

"And yet, Sweet Shrew, you must come to Clinton, and 
to me because lacking you the world has no savor and we 
cannot do without you." 

And then he took my face all wet as it was, in his two hands 
and he said, "We cannot live without you your true eyes and 
the little nose that turns upwards and the wide sweet mouth 
that can be so kind. And your pride, your good pride, Sybille. 
So, if you would not have me die, say Yes, my love!" 

So what could I say but Yes? To get me he had laid his am- 
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bition in the dust. He had cherished my mother when there 
was no one else. And now he was to bring me back to Eng- 
land and to my own house. 

And one other reason. I said Yes because I loved him. 

I suppose I had always loved him since that far-off day I 
had burned with jealousy against the gypsy. Jealousy and pride 
had clouded my eyes; and suspicion, too, finding myself 
thrown into a life I did not understand, the intrigues of a 
court. Jealousy and pride and suspicion. And that, I suppose, 
is why I had been so angry and so unjust And now, for the 
first time I was seeing clearly I had always loved Gilles and 
that is the plain truth. 

So I married Gilles. And the King of France made a fine 
wedding. But when Gilles returned to England, I did not go 
with him. 

There was one last thing to do for my Queen. 

She was beautiful, she was gentle; she was gallant and 
debonair. She was Madame, the French King's eldest 
daughter. And she was sixteen. It was not surprising that she 
should have as many suitors as any princess in an old tale. 

And like any princess she refused them all. 

But she could not refuse forever. France would wait no 
longer. Her match was made. 

I had gone from the scene under the ash tree all glowing 
with my news to find her all sorrowful with hers. 

She was to marry her cousin Charles of Angoulme as the 
Duke of Orleans had planned. He was a handsome lad and 
noble; a brilliant mind, a high spirit, and a gentle heart. And 
he adored her. Even she could not think him coarser clay 
than Richard. A more than worthy successorwere he two 
or three years older; and were she minded to take one. 

But she was not minded. 

She, whom I had never seen weep and she had had cause 
and cause enough wept bitterly. 

"Richard was my lord/' she said. "He was the flower of 
chivalry, he was peerless in Christendom. Richard was a man 
and they would wed me to a child!" 
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What could I say to that? I did my poor best. ''Richard did 
not scorn to wed a child/' I reminded her. 

"A woman grows fast/ 7 she said. 

"The Lord Charles will grow faster than any woman if 
you are kind, Madam. King Richard was the flower; Lord 
Charles is the bud. Give him time and there will not be his 
equal in the world. And you, Madam, you will be remembered 
forever because you have been wife to two^such gentlemen." 

"Happiness makes you wise/' she said. "And pretty, too. 
Now we should call you Si-belle." And though the tears were 
wet on her cheeks she smiled to please me. And then she 
said, "It is wrong to keep you from Sir Gilles and from your 
mother ... but stay with me, stay with me until my business 

is done." 
And so I stayed behind in France, stayed longer than she 

or I had dreamed. 

Two whole years dragged by before the marriage. My lord 
of Orleans had got the bride for his son; but not the dowry. 
So the marriage was delayed while the Duke pressed and the 
King of England denied. 

I am glad I stayed though it was not an easy time for me 
far from my home. Not an easy time; but a happy one. For 
my child was born in France; and if I had not his father with 
me, I had his royal godmother, Madame. She would come 
into my chamber and kneeling by his crib would play with 
him until he chuckled; and she, with all her sorrows, would 
kugh outright. Then I would remember the prayer of King 
Richard. Keep the Queen merry. It was a thing I could not 
do, nor any other, except the young child. 

Yes, I am glad I stayed. 

The King of France fell sick again; his sickness was ever 
gaining on him. And back to Paris came Madam Ysabeau, 
bold and bad and unashamed. The dilly-dally was over, the 
wedding day fixed. 

Madame shed no tears now; she uttered no word. She was 
like a statue of Our Lady decked out for festival except she 
did not smile. 

Wedding Day. Pomp and power and a white, cold bride. 
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Yet that day, which she and I so dreaded, something hap- 
pened that made me glad beyond all telling. 

They were standing at the altar, the young groom and bride 
she was not yet eighteen. There was no sign of life in her 
face, neither color nor smile nor tear. And the boy at her side 
was as white as she. In the midst of all that splendor they 
stood together troubled and white and still. 

And then it happened. 

At the moment of betrothal, the very moment, through the 
high window fell a shaft of light . . . light falling warm upon 
those cold clasped hands. 

Her down-dropped lids fluttered a little. She turned and 
looked into the face of the boy. 

And then I saw it happen, the thing I shall remember all 
my life. 

He was frightened and suddenly she knew it. He was 
frightened of her few extra years, of her queenliness; fright- 
ened most of all by marriage. 

I saw the faint smile tremble on her mouth. I saw her put 
out her hand; it was shaking a little. She laid it upon his to 
comfort him. I saw how he lifted his head and worshiped her 
with his eyes. 

I knew then that all would be well between them. If she 
could not love him as she had loved her King, still she would 
love him well. It would be a gentle love, kind and cherishing. 
And for her this was the better way of loving. 

And now she needed me no longer, constant reminder of 
old sad things. 

Upon a summer's day in the Year of Grace fourteen hun- 
dred and six I took leave of my Queen. 

Years have gone by but my heart trembles still at that part- 
ing. She held my hand and would not let it go. And I could 
say nothing; but must stand and look at her and go on look- 
ing as though I could never be done. 

I was going home. Home with Gilles to Clinton and to my 
mother. Home. And my tears blotted out the sea and the sky 
and the white cliffs of England. 



Chapter 33 



C/O many years since I rode out on a May morning. 

As I set foot on English ground I understood very well 
those wanderers, who, returning home, kneel and kiss her 
dear soil. 

We rode through Canterbury and it seemed that all the 
bells pealed with joy because I was going home. I turned to 
Gilles; his mouth was grim. And even while I remembered 
that through me his ambition lay in the dust, he stretched 
out a hand and the grirnness went from his face. 

We passed the glade where we had found a girl with a lute 
asleep beneath the blossoming hawthorn, and we smiled at 
each other, remembering Jehanne and the master goldsmith 
who had won her. No more the lonely road for her and the 
most perilous of games. She had come to a warm hearth and 
a warm heart. 

The fields were folded to stillness when we came to St. 
Agatha Upon the Hill; and there the Lady Abbess, looking 
not one wrinkle older, made much of all of us, but especially 
of my babe. 

When he had been carried away she questioned us about 
France. 
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"No fear of war just now/' Gilles said. "France is torn 
with her own quarrels. But once she finds her master Or- 
leans or Burgundy it matters not which the truce will be 
broken. Nothing can stop it" 

"Shall we wait so long? If France does not force war upon 
us, then we shall upon her/' the Abbess said. "The King is so 
sick he cannot last long; and the Prince of Wales is restless 
for war, restless as a stallion/ 7 She sighed. "But he is gay and 
he is debonair and the people like him well." 

"I do not quarrel with that/' Gilles said. "Let some love 
be left for the House of Lancaster the King has lost it. 
There are many who say they fought to give Bolingbroke his 
inheritance; not his cousin's crown." 

"There is no peace/' she said, and wrung her hands. "Con- 
stant risings; constant hangings; no peace ... no peace!" And 
she looked harassed and old. 

In the morning, while Gilles busied himself in the stables, 
I went, the little one upon my arm, to find the chaplain. 

There he sat, an old, old man among his vellums and his 
pigments as though he had not stirred since last I set eyes 
upon him. He peered across the table at me; and when I 
would have knelt for his blessing, he cried out in a sharp voice 
for so gentle a creature, "Do not stir! For your life, do not 
stir!" 

So I stood, the child heavy upon my arm, while he limned 
the little head and the hand that lay across my breast. At last 
he put down the chalk. "It is a great honor you have received 
this day," and he touched the sleeping infant lightly upon 
the cheek. "You have been the model for my little Christ." 
And he lifted his hand and blessed the babe who still slept. 

Back along the road I had come so many years ago; riding 
dreamlike in the summer sunshine. The bright hours slid one 
into another. 

Riding, riding. And now the pulse beat hard in my throat; 
I was coming into my own country. Soon I should pass the 
hurdle where a certain squire had threatened me with a whip- 
ping, I cast a sideways glance at my husband. His eyes met 
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mine with so great a kindness it seemed my heart must burst 

with happiness. 

Round the bend of the road we went a-gallop and put our 
horses to the hill. Suddenly I drew rein. Someone was sitting 
there, sitting beside my tree! I looked again; and then I 
almost threw myself from my horse; I ran, ran into my 
nurse's arms. 

When she had hugged me well, she set me back a little to 
look at me; then she hugged me again and would not let me 
go. But when the litter appeared, then she put me aside as 
though I were nothing. She thrust her head inside and then 
her two arms and brought out the child. 

There she stood, a fat old woman covered with dust from 
the road, fondling the babe and uttering nonsense words of 
love. She ought to have looked ridiculous. She looked beauti- 
fulCharity welcoming me home. 

When I thought she had fondled my baby enough, I asked 
her about my mother. Very unwilling, she handed him back 
to his nurse and turned to me again. 

"My lady is well . . . enough. But she is not the lady she 
was! It was the rebellion shook her. And the death of the 
King, God have mercy upon his soul. And worrying about 
you; and fretting for you, year in year out. And having the 
house taken from over our head and not knowing what would 
happen to us though the new master is goodness itself I The 
surgeon would keep her to her bedbut you know your 
mother!" 

Then seeing me downcast, she said gently, "My lady is not 
unhappy, never think it! She is happier than she has been 
these many years. Three nights she has not slept for joy! But, 
even now she is counting the minutes and I must not keep 
you any longer." 

She climbed into the litter so that it dipped and swayed, 
and, without so much as by-your-leave, she took the infant 
upon her own lap. It would have taken a brave soul to deny 
her. 

My spirits that had been so high were low. I rode on sunk 
in thought. 
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When I looked up again, therethe great gate standing 
wide was my home. 

My knees were weak with long riding and with the trem- 
bling of my spirit. I had to stiffen my courage as our people 
clustered round, kissing my hands, and, some of them, my 
cheek. And I saw, too, how they welcomed Gilles. It was 
clear that they had accepted him with kindness and with 
respect. 

I stood looking about me. Some faces I knew, but not 
many. And suddenly it came to me that I should look for 
old faces and never find them; that I should sigh for kindness 
gone down to the dust. Very well, there were new faces to be 
learned life ebbs but it flows, too; kindness for my own 
hands to repay. For I was home again in the place I had 
longed for, weeping in my dreams. 

I was not dreaming now; but I was weeping ... a little. 
Gilles put his hand upon my arm to steady me and we went 
across the courtyard; my nurse followed, carrying the child. 

And now I was in the Big Room. And how small it seemed 
after the palaces of kings! But there, seated in a great chair 
facing the open door, the sunlight upon her face and upon 
her hands, was she whom I missed so much that not even 
a Queen's love could comfort me. 

I ran to my mother and I knelt before her and kissed her 
hand. And then I reached up, and still upon my knees, drew 
her head down to mine. 

In a little while she put me gently aside and reached out 
for the child. Gilles took him from my nurse and put him on 
her knees. She smiled at me well pleased; but when she 
turned to Gilles there was so much love in her face that for 
one small moment I was jealous. But only for a moment. 

She was so frail; and she was gentle, too, which was strange 
to me after her high, cold spirit. 

My nurse had done well to warn me. 

Those first days I seemed never to be done talking. I gave 
her the Book of Hours and she smiled; but when she saw her 
own spring-time face she turned her face to the wall. 
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To make her smile again I told her about the fashions of 
Parisshe had all a pretty woman's delight in fripperies. She 
was sorry that the chaplet and net had gonea pretty fashion, 
neat and light. I told her that the double hennin was the 
latest thing and I brought her mine to see. She turned it 
about saying one steeple was good for the soul; but two 
steeples enough to turn one small head. And then she 
laughed and said she preferred her wimple, out of date though 
it was; and I agreed with her for she looked like a saint in it. 

Summer passed into autumn. In the simple happiness of 
our lives the years that had gone began to seem like a tale 
you might read in a book if you could read. For life is not 
the crowning of kings nor their murder neither. It is not the 
unhappiness of queens, nor yet their sorrows; nor is it war 
nor jousting nor feasting. It is working and going to church. 
It is love of God and of one's family. It is faithfulness to 
friends and remembrances of kindness. It is the ordinary- 
things that lie between birth and death. 

And so I began to forget how long I had been away; and I 
forgot, for a little while, that the years had not been kind to 
my mother. She was so happy in my child and in me; and she 
was so especially happy in Gilles. He, alone, could coax her 
to walk in the garden; or to eat; or to rest. Sometimes she 
would lay her hand upon his sleeve in the pretty gesture my 
father must have known. There was so much gaiety about her 
that I would think, Soon she will be strong again. 

But when the giant sunflowers had burned themselves 
away, when the leaves turned red and began to drift, then it 
was plain that she was failing. And now she needed no coax- 
ing from Gilles to lie quiet, the fur covers heaped upon her 
bed. 

These days she liked best of all to have my child play upon 
a rug by her side, where she could reach down her hand and 
touch the little head so like my father's. And when she said 
his name which was my father's name, Gilbert, she would pro- 
nounce it in the French fashion, very sweetly, as though, I 
fancied, she spoke to some other than the child. "You must 
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not grieve/' my nurse told us. "Her life was one long dying; 
and now, dying, she lives at last/ 7 

And she was right, the old wise woman. There came a day 
when I sat by her bedside, the child straight and sturdy be- 
tween my knees. Suddenly she opened her eyes such young 
eyes and her voice came out faint but infinitely sweet. Gil- 
bert, she said clearly. And once again, Gilbert. And she sighed 
and she smiled and fell back upon her pillow. 

And so I rule in the place that was my mother's, and which, 
but for Gilles, would never have been mine. Life goes gently 
with us. There is much happiness and there have been sor- 
rows. My children were born; my nurse died. Old, familiar 
faces disappeared; new young ones took their place. Now and 
again came tidings from my lost life, tidings that still had 
power to shake my heart. 

Isabella, Duchess of Orleans that had been Queen of Eng- 
land, was dead, Isabella the beautiful, both falcon and dove- 
all falcon when she had ridden out to fight for her King; all 
dove when within the quiet chamber she bore her child and 
sighed and died. 

That day I had watched the joining of their hands I knew 
she would be happy ... if God gave her time. And He did 
give her time . . . but not very much. 

Twenty-one and dead. And I did not know. Dead on a 
golden autumn day. And I did not know. Hard to believe 
that the day itself put on no mourning; that the sky was not 
less clear, the sun less bright; bitter to know my own heart 
did not speak. 

But life goes on. 

Gilles went to France on business for me; my Queen had 
left me the little house of which once she had spoken. He 
lodged in Paris with Jehanne. A fine house, Jehanne's, he 
said; a nobleman could desire no finer. And she herself hand- 
somer than ever in velvet and fur. Happy as a queen! Happier 
than most queens. 

And so I speak of another Queen Katharine, Queen of 
England, wife to great Henry; that same Katharine that ran 
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about barefoot and dirty. And the serving-wench that once 
pitied the poor gentleman who took her to wife may save her 
pity. Katharine's husband knows how to handle her, that 
same Prince of Wales who besought the young Isabella with 
sighs and with song. He is better matched. She was too rare 
for him. In Katharine, as in himself, there is something hard 
and bright; and she is the right wife for him. Beauty matched 
with valor, so the minstrels sing. But I care not over-much for 
either. Richard was my King, Isabella my Queen. 

And so I have been married eighteen years. I seldom leave 
Clinton the roads are as bad as ever. But once a year we visit 
New Cobham so that our children may know their cousins. 
And once, only, did I journey far from home. I went with 
Gilles to pay my respects to Lord Cobham, the head of the 
House. Allington is a great house; and New Cobham, too. 
But I am glad Gilles took Clinton when he could! 

We came home by roundabouts so that I might see that 
little Isobel who, long ago, had given me a pair of shoes. I 
found a brisk young woman directing all things. She has a 
sturdy husband but it is easy to see who rules there! The 
shoes of fine French leather I had brought, she scarcely dared 
touch; but my ring of gold she slipped upon her finger. It 
would not wear out in her generation or the next, she said; 
and meeting her husband's eyes, she smiled. 

My good host of The White Hart was dead; but Rose, my 
Rose, reigned in his stead. We ran to embrace one another; 
and then and there she clapped upon her arm the great gold 
bracelet I had brought, while I watched fearful lest the clasp 
should not meet for she was fatter than ever. But with a little 
pinching and a little patience, meet it did! As for mine host, 
I said a prayer for his soul which I doubt not is in Heaven. 

So many years since I married Gilles. I have grown more 
than a little stout; but Gilles likes me well the way I am. One 
cannot, he says, have too much of a good thing. 

We have four children. We do not see much of Gilbert; at 
seven he was already a page at court. A year or two before he 
died, King Bolingbroke forgave Gilles and sent for us, if we 
would come. But we were done with courts, Gilles and I; 
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and Gilbert was at us night and day to send him to some great 
house where he might learn the duties of a page, so we prayed 
leave to send him instead. He is seventeen now and squire to 
the new King; he cares for nothing but to win his spurs, fight- 
ing it would seem is in his blood. 

Isabella, my second named not for me but for the child I 
loved is handsomer than ever I was. Already she has been 
invited to court, for the King remembers what he is pleased 
to call my goodness to the little Katharine. We have only to 
say the word and soon we must say it and away she will 
ride as once I rode, to serve a Queen. But she has wit as well 
as beauty. She will adorn the court and rule some great house 
. . . and she will never come back. 

Jehan is our scholar and he has set his heart on the service 
of God. He has a good head and a warm heart. In his mother's 
eyes he is fit to be an archbishop; but that, Gilles reminds me, 
is not always the same as serving God. 

My youngest I hold upon my knees. She is called Katharine; 
not for England's Queen but for my mother. She is round and 
gay and likes best to dig with a fat finger in the soil; already 
she loves the land and the people who work it. Between her 
and them there is not only love but understanding. She will 
not, I think, want to fly away. I pray that, like me, she may 
find a younger son of good family. Then she may stay among 
those who love her and beget children and fill this old house 
with laughter and with life. And so though it ill becomes a 
mother to choose I love her best. And now I sit alone with 
her by the hearth. 

To lighten the long winter for the children I have been tell- 
ing them my story. When it was finished, Isabella went from 
the room; and, if I make a good guess, she is in her chamber 
admiring her pretty face in the dark window for we have put 
new glass in and some of the panes are as large as your hand! 
Jehan is in the courtyard at the quintain God needs a strong 
body for His Service. I can hear the hard smack of the blows 
and Gilles' voice calling out advice. Katharine is fast asleep. 
I rise from the great chair that was my mother's to carry her 
to her crib. 
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All about me beats the steady pulse of the house; and upon 
that pulse I keep my finger. I do not despise the common 
tasks as once I did the pickling and the making of simples, 
the spinning and the weaving. It is all part of the life of the 
house that stretches backwards and reaches forward and meets 
in my family and in me. 

I loved this house once because it was my own; I love it 
now because it belongs to those I love. 



Author's Note 



In many a chronicle and many a book you may read of 
Richard and Isabella and of all those who played a part in 
their story. And you may read of the people of England both 
gentle and simple what they wore and what they ate and 
how they played; and how they prayed and how they lived 
and how they died. 

Here are a few chronicles and books. Some of them you 
will want to read now; others you will enjoy later. 
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D. M. STUART Men and Women of Plantagenet 

England 
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Henry V 

Of Isabella Clinton, of Gilles and of Jehanne, this is the 
only chronicle. 
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